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CHAPTER  I 
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CONCERNING  A  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY 

T  WOKE  onExmouth  beach  that  early  summer  mom- 
1  ing  much  as  I  should  think  a  doomed  soul  might  wake, 
Resurrection  Day.  To  the  southward  rosy,  sunUt  cliffs 
showed  through  faint  haze  like  great  opals— hke  the 
Gates  of  Pearl— and  the  bright  busmess  of  getting-up 
was  going  on  all  around.  Hard  by  the  slimy  piles  of 
the  wooden  pier,  in  a  comer  tainted  by  rotting  seaweed 
and  dead  shell-fish,  I  came  slowly  to  consciousness, 
my  eyes  clogged  and  aching,  a  foul  taste  in  my  mouth, 
and  in  my  mind  lurking  uneasiness  as  of  a  judgment  to 
come.  And  lying  out  all  night  on  dewy  shingle  had 
made  me  stiff  in  every  joint,  and  sore  as  though  I  had 
been  beaten  all  over  with  a  stick. 

The  young  day  was  one  of  heaven's  own,  all  blue 
and  gold.  A  light  easterly  breeze  from  under  the  sun  ; 
the  tide,  at  half  ebb  against  it,  whipped  here  and  there 
into  a  quick  feather  of  white ;  and  the  beach  below 
high-water  mark  new  scoured,  wet  and  clean.  The  two 
men  whose  crunching  feet  upon  the  shingle  had  roused 
me  were  aboard  the  dinghy  that  had  been  mine  twelve 
hours  before— my  Royal  To'bay  bur^e  still  fluttering 
gaily  at  her  masthead.  Her  new  owner  was  swabbing 
dew  from  off  her  seats,  pointing  out  her  merits  to  his 
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companion  the  while.  He  spoke  of  me,  a  thumb  jerked 
over  one  shoulder  to  show  where  I  lay  upon  the  beach. 
"  That  there  West  "—the  wind  brought  me  that  much  ; 
that,  and  a  scornful  laugh  from  the  other.  The  whole 
bright  day  seemed  laughing  at  me  in  derision,  and  I 
dropped  my  face  upon  my  arms  again  and  tried  to  get 
another  hour  of  forgetfuhiess.  And  if  ever  a  man 
cursed  himself  and  his  own  folly,  I  did  then.  I  was  at 
the  bottom  end  of  things.  Poor  comfort  to  reflect  that 
I  only  had  myself  to  blame. 

I'd  been  on  my  uppers  once  before,  at  Kingston,  in 
Jamaica,  just  after  the  earthquake  ;  but  I  was  fit  then, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  and  there  was  plenty  to  do. 
Now,  with  two  years  of  idling  and  folly  to  my  discredit, 
I  only  had  the  sore  knowledge  of  chances  thrown  away.' 
Besides,  the  past  winter  had  tried  me  hard :  poverty 
and  loneliness  and  the  sight  of  one's  property  sUpping 
away  day  by  day  make  a  man  ripe  for  any  foolishness 
by  way  of  a  change.  Only  the  day  before  I'd  parted 
with  the  dinghy,  ahnost  my  last  asset,  and  now,  on  the 
morrow,  the  price  didn't  seem  good  enough.  A  rotten 
waterman's  tub,  scarcely  seaworthy,  in  part  exchange  ; 
a  couple  of  pounds'  worth  of  loose  silver  in  my  pocket' 
and  the  vile  pain  in  my  head  to  make  up  the  balance  of 
the  account.  And  worst  of  all  was  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  I  should  do  next. 

There  hrd  bf  in  no  uncertainty  at  Kingston.  There 
were  more  jobs  there  than  men  to  do  them,  and  I  took 
the  first  that  offered  and  did  right  well  out  of  it.  I  had 
been  with  the  Deutsche-West-Indie  people  till  then, 
third  mate  on  their  Oldenburg,  and  we  got  into  Kingston 
harbour  the  day  after  the  town  tumbled  about  the 
folks'  ears.  Trier,  our  skipper,  did  the  right  sort  of 
thing— called  at  the  Consulate  and  offered  free  passages 
out  of  the  place  to  as  many  Germans  as  he  could  carry. 
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and  80  on — and  then,  having  done  what  he  considered 
his  duty,  was  all  for  the  sea  again.  But  I  wouldn't  go. 
Able-bodied  whites  were  badly  wanted  ashore.  Rescue 
parties  were  busy ;  there  was  a  fearful  mess  to  tidy  up 
everywhere ;  there  had  been  some  bad  cases  oi  looting, 
«Lnd  people  were  afraid  the  niggers  would  ^t  out  of  hand. 
•Ihe  skipper  ordered  me  to  stay  at  my  duty  under  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  Germain  Marine  Acts,  so  I 
told  him  to  kiss  my  foot,  grabbed  what  traps  I  could 
carry  and  jumped  the  ship.  Bding  third  officer,  I  knew 
the  fourth  would  get  my  job,  and  told  him  he  must 
row  me  ashore  to  earn  it.  I  h  ad  to  pretend  to  use  force, 
and  he,  of  course,  had  to  pretend  to  resist,  so  we  had 
a  daisy  of  a  scuffle,  me  trying  to  get  him  down  the  gang- 
way with  two  quartermasters  diagging  at  his  coat-tails. 
It  was  gay,  rowing  ashore,  too,  for  the  skipper  vfBS 
shouting  to  him  from  the  bridge  to  bring  me  back.  <md 
he  was  pretending  to  try  to  obey.  TI  3  fool  ought  to 
have  been  pleased,  -'nee  he  was  sure  to  get  promotion, 
once  I'd  gone.  As  it  Wu  ,  h«^  carried  out  his  pretended 
resistance  so  well  that  I  lost  my  temper  before  we  got 
ashore,  and  we  had  a  regular  hammer-and-tongs  scrap 
on  the  wrecked  quay.  In  the  end  I  knocked  him  out, 
pitched  him  into  the  boat  and  pushed  her  off,  and  then 
washed  my  bleeding  nose  in  salt  water  and  went  to 
report  myself  at  the  nearest  police  station. 

My  word,  but  that  was  work,  that  relief  business ! 
Awful,  a  lot  of  it — ghastly  ;  but  I  don't  know  when  I 
enjoyed  myself  so  much  in  my  Ufe.  There  were  still 
lots  of  people  alive  and  buried  in  the  ruins  and  we  had 
to  get  them  out.  At  first  I  was  in  a  mixed  lot  of  whites 
and  blacks  and  yellows,  and  they  were  a  mixtiu-e,  too  1 
Our  for'  Jan  was  a  full-hiooded  nigger  carpenter,  a 
fine  chap,  a  devil  to  work,  and  as  strong  as  a  bull. 
We  had  two  doctors,  one  of  'em  off  a  Japanese  man-o'- 
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war  in  harbour  and  the  other  a  visitor— a  tourist. 
Their  head  assistant  was  another  tourist,  a  woma  i, 
wife  of  a  vicar  in  Lancashire  when  she  was  at  home ; 
but  she'd  been  a  hospital  nurse<  and  she  pitched  in, 
like  the  rest  of  us.    There  were  nine  or  ten  sailors,  and 
three  of  them—"  deserters  pro  tern."  they  called  them- 
selves—from the  U.S.S.  Minnehaha  in  harbour,  wouldn't 
speak  to  us  English.    There  had  been  some  fuss  with  our 
governor,  who  had  declined  the  services  of  the  American 
battleships'  crews,  I  believe,  and  they  were  wild  as 
hawks  about  it.    Dozens  of  them  had  sneaked  ashore 
to  help,  the  officers  winking  at  it.    That's  why  they 
called  themselves  temporary  deserters.    One  of  our 
three  must  have  known  i.Tnetliing  about  permanent 
deserting,  unless  he'd  picked  up  his  Cockney  accent  in 
the  States.    They  were  good  men,  those  three,  and  the 
Cockney  wasn't  the  worst  of  'em.    Then  there  was  the 
son  of  the  Mayor  of  Kingston  and  a  yellow-bearded 
Finnish  ship's  cook  and  a  Chinese  laimdryman.    Those 
were  all  the  notabilities.    The  rank  and  file  were  niggere, 
some  of  them  women. 

Our  working  hours  were  twenty-four  to  the  day,  and 
mostly  we  forgot  to  eat,  and  slept  where  we  dropped. 
A  fine  time  1    Good  useful  work,  tidying  things  up. 

After  a  week  there  weren't  any  more  of  the  living 
imprisoned  and  we  had  to  attend  to  the  dead.  Faugh  ! 
In  the  tropics.  Awful !  They  broke  our  gang  up  and 
put  the  mayor's  son  and  myself  in  charge  of  another 
lot  digging  out  bodies  and  burning  them.  The  mayor's 
son  didn't  work  up  to  his  collar,  I  considered.  The 
urgency  of  life-saving  once  over,  I  suppose  he  thought 
his  position  demanded  that  he  should  stand  about  and 
give  orders  instead  of  pully-haul.  So  we  had  words 
about  it,  and  he  went  off  with  his  nose  in  the  air.  To  c  :> 
the  chap  justice,  I  think  now  he  only  meant  to  go  a 
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hundred  yards  and  come  back  again,  but  I  hadi.  c  time 
to  think  of  that  then,  so  I  hove  a  half-brick  at  him  and 
shouted  to  him  to  go  to  Hades.  The  brick  got  him  in 
the  back  of  the  knee  and  brought  him  down  in  the  road, 
and  I  sent  a  nigger  to  drag  him  into  the  shade  and  went 
on  with  the  work.  When  I  went  to  look  for  him  he  had 
cleared,  and  I  never  saw  him  again,  but  I  fancy  the 
incident  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  my  being  left 
severely  alone  after  things  were  tidy  once  more. 

When  the  land  breeze  had  blown  the  smoke  of  the  last 
hideous  binning  away  out  to  sea  I  was  on  my  beam- 
ends,  so  I  cabled  the  governor :  "  Detained  here  for 
want  of  funds."  I  might  as  well  have  saved  my  money, 
for  I  ought  to  have  known  what  the  reply  would  be. 
**  Capital  experience.  Pitch  in  and  earn  some  my  son," 
he  cabled  back. 

A  hard  case,  my  old  man.  That's  him  all  over. 
Nobody  else  in  the  world  would  have  paid  for  those  two 
unnecessary  words  at  the  end,  just  to  show  it  wasn't 
because  he  was  short  of  cash  that  he  wouldn't  help  me. 

The  relief  gangs  had  broken  up  and  the  sailors  and 
most  of  the  tourists  departed — ^and  there  was  I  in  a 
suit  of  rags,  my  hair  about  fom:  inches  long,  and  not 
a  notion  of  what  to  do  next.  It  was  the  long  hair 
decided  me,  I  think.  I  himted  up  my  nigger  carpenter 
and  got  him  to  build  me  a  little  lean-to  shack  against 
the  ruins  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  promising  to  pay 
him  when  I  could.  Then  I  got  a  sheet  of  tin,  painted 
a  gandy  Chinese  dragon  on  it  with  the  words  : 

PROF.  WATSON 
TATTOOING  ARTIST 

and  nailed  it  up  over  my  door.    I  copied  the  dragon 
from  the  cover  of  a  packet  of  Chinese  crackers  that  was 
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Uowing  about  on  a  rubbish-heap,  and  tattooing  any- 
body can  do.  if  they've  got  the  sense  to  keep  their 
needles  clean. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I  hadn't  long  to  wait  for 
oistomers.    In  fact  I  was  busy  from  the  first  day 
When  the  shipping  began  to  ply  regularly  again  there 
wen  heaps  of  tourists  to  see  the  ruined  town,  and  lots 
of  them  came  to  be  tattooed  as  a  souvenir  of  their  visit 
One  chap  gave  me  a  photo  of  my  shack,  with  me  outside 
It  at  work  on  a  sailor's  arm.    I  begged  the  negative  of 
mm.  had  a  few  hundreds  printed  as  post  cards,  and  used 
to  make  a  shilling  apiece  of  them.    Things  just  boomed. 
I  paid  my  carpenter  and  set  him  at  work  on  a  little 
frame  house  in  a  plot  I  hired,  and  when  it  was  done 
I  shifted  my  sign  there  and  settled  down  to  business  in 
earnest.    Then  I  got  an  assistant-a  young  Japanese 
from  a  sailing  ship  that  had  been  wrecked  on  Culebra 
in  the  Virgin  Islands.    He  reaUy  was  an  artist,  that 
chap  and  his  work  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  ray  own 
botchmg.    So  after  two  years  I  sold  him  the  house  and 
busmess.  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  cleared  out  for 
home.    As  a  souvenir  he  did  a  bit  of  his  best  work  on 
my  chest  whUst  I  was  waiting  for  my  steamer.    A 
lovely  bit  of  tattooing  it  is :  a  masterpiece,  an  eagle 
holdmg  a  fish.    When  I  breathe  and  the  skin  slides 
over  the  breast  muscles  the  bird  looks  just  as  though 
It  were  flapping  its  wings  in  heavy  flight.    No  fearTf 
my  forgetting  Shirad^  and  Jamaica  with  that  mark 
stamped  on  me  for  life. 

I  landed  in  Plymouth  with  about  six  hundred 
pounds  m  my  pocket  and  knocked  it  down  in  two  yeare 
Lazy,  lovely  South  Devon  held  me.  I  was  fool  enough 
to  let  the  old  man's  cablegram  rankle,  and  I  never  wSt 
near  hun— just  sent  him  a  card  to  say  where  I  was.  which 
he  answered  with  another,  and  that's  all  the  communi- 
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cation  we  held  with  one  another.  I  loafed  about  from 
one  place  to  another,  idling,  drinking  more  than  was 
any  use  to  me  and  generally  wasting  my  time.  I 
hadn't  any  particular  need  to  work ;  I'd  earned  six 
hundred  pounds  as  easily  as  falling  off  a  log,  and  thought 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  earn  another  lot  when  that 
was  gone. 

There's  a  class  of  man  common  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  and  especially  in  Devonshire,  who  is  no 
manner  of  use  to  himself  or  anybody  else.  The  natives 
call  them  remittance  men,  and  that  exactly  describes 
them.  They're  idlers,  mostly  sons  of  busy  professional 
men  or  manufacturers  in  London,  the  Midlands  or  the 
north.  When  a  fellow  is  such  a  hopeless  waster  that  he's 
a  nuisance  in  the  old  man's  office  or  factory,  he  gets 
pensioned  of!  with  perhaps  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  a  year,  paid  at  regular  intervals,  on  the  condition 
that  he  keeps  away  from  his  native  place.  No  occupa- 
tion and  regular  remittances  produce  a  well-marked 
type.  They  idle  more  or  less  gracefully;  they  go 
fishing  and  sail  small  boats,  or  get  drunk  and  sleep  in 
the  sun.  They're  very  little  use  to  anybody,  as  I've 
said  already,  and  I  wouldn't  mention  them  if  I  hadn't 
lived  with  them— been  one  of  them,  if  you  like.  They 
were  my  only  associates  for  two  years,  and  they  and 
s^  <^py  South  Devon  brought  me  down  to  sleeping  out 
on  Exmouth  beach. 

It  was  just  after  Christmas  when  I  landed  at 
Plymouth,  and  by  the  spring  I'd  got  tired  of  messing 
about  and  fuddling  in  a  garrison  town  and  thought  I'd 
like  a  bit  of  sailing  for  the  summer.  Of  course  every 
waster  I'd  picked  up  with  knew  of  the  very  boat  that 
would  suit  me,  and  I  should  think  I  inspected  half  the 
rotten  tubs  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  before  I  found  the 
packet  I  wanted. 


TOO  BMifcrupt  before  ha  boat  v-as  ri«[5l   ami  *h. 
T^gon  man  had  h.r  left  on  hi,  hanR  S?,  ^ 

.  ^wier  a™,  to^"'.^':^'''  ^^.^  ^  «" 
wa«  ot««i    u-  ^^^"®^-    Her  hold,  too  small  for  frashu 

an  honest  man  4«  vTi-i-     7^'     "^^  builder,  normally 

put'r;::r^t::^t^o';"hf    1^:^^  ^t^^,,^ 

two  other  fellows  had  com^  aZL  t        t^Y  '  ^^  ^^^^ 
her  and  were  S^  .tT   ^°^  ^o"*  Brixham  to  see 

good  gra^  aTl^nST/st'iS^^^;  ^jl^,  '  ««*  .^^^  ^^ 
she  was  a  weU-builf  rro^l  ^  ^^  *™*^'  ^^y^  *hat 
work  hf  her  '^'  ^*'°"'*  "^^*^  and  honest 

"  P'raps  you'd  like  to  buy  her  ?  "  on*,  nf  *h.  »«•  u 
men  sneered.  °'  *^®  Bnxham 

1  bought  her  mTS  J^  ^'  *""  *«^  »«  a»<i 
ougn  nard  gear  throughout  to  stand  any 
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iwftther,  divided  her  hold  with  cheap  matchboard 
bulkheads  into  a  saloon  and  two  cabins,  and  decked 
over  her  hatch  with  four  skylights.  And  I  got  to  sea 
with  her,  well  pleased,  before  the  middle  of  June. 

She  was  a  big  and  rather  clumsy-looking  craft,  very 
beamy  and  hij^  at  the  bows.    Her  best  friend  couMa't 
call  her  fast,  but  she  was  the  sweetest  boat  in  a  sea  way 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.    Time  and  igain  I've  taken  her 
down  past  the  Start  with  a  following  breese  and  the 
flood  tide  just  boiling  round  the  comer,  lashing  out  this 
way  and  that  in  nasty  little  cross-seas  that  would  sink 
a  smaller  boat  and  smack  right  over  higher  decks  than 
ours.    She  never  took  a  drop  aboard  more  than  the 
splashing  one  expects  in  tidal  overfalls.    In  a  real 
nasty  chop  she'd  lurch  a  bit,  sort  of  dodge  sideways  now 
and  again,  as  a  man  dodges  when  j'ou  slap  him  unex- 
pectedly on  the  shoulder;  but  she'd  crabber  way  through 
It  as  dry  as  a  stick.    As  for  di.ty  weather  in  the  open, 
she  d  laugh  at  it .    In  a  big  heavy  long  sea  with  real  foul 
weather  behind  it,  once  reef  her  down  and  she  was 
more  like  a  cradle  than  a  ship. 

Brett  had  named  her  the  Luck  and  ( Parity,  of  all 
outlandish  names,  but  I  didn't  bother  to  change  it. 
Sure  enough  she  brought  me  luck  in  the  end— the  best 
of  luck— and  at  first  she  was  a  charity  to  the  fraternity 
of  wasters,  and  no  mistake. 

With  her  hold  tumeti  into  cabins  she  was  a  very 
roomy  packet.  Though  she  was  only  forty-five  fe.  t  or 
so  between  perpendiculars  she  was  fifteen  in  the  beam 
every  mch.  There  was  a  Httle  skipper's  cabin  aft,  about 
twelve  feet  by  nine,  with  just  head-room  enough  to 
stand  upright,  two  bunks  and  a  flap  table ;  the  big 
square  hatch  we  decked  over  was  about  eight  feet  by 
thirteen,  and  there  was  a  roomy  forepeak— ahnost  fit 
to  be  called  a  forecastle— with  two  bunks  on  each  side. 


^°  wo. 

Altogether  m  conU  shake  dom  t™  m—  -j...    . 
^f^.  though  I've  oft^  ^^,4t„^o^"r 

w  had  fair  weather  ouS^     A^  ',?"  ™''°  T^^ 
of  company.    ThereTTSL^T^'ofr^™' •^'"'^ 

tThe^r^ci^rSr;'-'"--^-    Ihap^ed 
visiting,  and  card-pIayinT^rf,  JS^  "^J^y  «' 

?«ntedalotofbaUast,but4'^??i^''r^^*«?^ 
in  and  out  of  those  lit  ie  wes^^  * ,  °°ff  P/"Set«"e 

spending  mo.Sy^houS'rr  /'*''.*'  '<«'  '^*<>»t 
down  to  the  last  7vJr     vZT^^  ■'  "**  ''**°«^  »»' 
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had  got  wind  of  my  circumstances  and  invitations  were 
off.  I  was  broke ;  my  guests  had  gone  ashore  with 
jaunty  farewells ;  and  there  was  a  winter  ahead  to  be 
got  through  somehow  with  no  money  and  no  friends. 
On  the  ^ole  it  seemed  a  cheerful  prospect. 

I  kept  my  one  paid  hand  hard  at  it,  lowering  topmasts 
and  stripping  gear  and,  when  the  lot  was  snugged  down 
for  the  winter,  paid  him  off  and  told  him  to  clear  out 
and  go  home.    He  was  a  stolid  shockhead  from  Tops- 
ham,  called  Hezekiah  Pym.    The  wasters  used  to  laugh 
at  him,  and  certainly  he  was  the  quaintest  sample  of 
a  yachtsman  I  ever  met.    His  vocabulary  for  days 
together  seemed  limited  to  the  one  word  "  Aw,"  which, 
varied  sometimes  to  "  Caw  "  as  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise or  admiration,  served  him  in^nearly  every  emer- 
gency.   But  he  might  have  been  bom  on  the  water, 
so  handy  was  he  afloat,  and  he  had  served  my  turn  so 
well  that  I  felt  sorry  to  part  with  him.    I  had  to  pawn 
my  watch  to  make  up  the  money  I  owed  him,  and  even 
then  it  was  a  near  thhig.    It  was  a  real  good  watch  that 
my  father  had  given  me  when  I  was  twenty-one ;  but 
the  pawnbroker  wouldn't  advance  me  more  than  the 
value  of  the  gold  case  because,  he  said,  the  crest  and 
motto  engraved  on  it  spoilt  its  sale  value.    That's  one 
of  the  penalties  of  knowing  who  your  grandfather  was, 
and  the  result  was  that  when  I'd  made  up  'Kiah's 
money  I  hadn't  half-a-sovereign  to  my  name. 

When  I  paid  him  he  looked  first  at  the  money  and 
then  inquiringly  at  me. 

"  That's  a  fortnight's  brass  extra  because  you  haven't 
had  notice,"  I  told  him. 

"  Aw,"  said  he,  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket. 
Then,  as  an  afterthought :  "  What  be  yu  gweyn  t'  du 
fer  th'  weenter,  sir  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Stop  aboard  and  catch  flukes." 


^ 


^  wo. 

ulit^"  ^  ^^  ^«^  meditatively,  and  went  aahn«. 
lea^  me  to  moralize  on  rats  and  siZg^L^B^' 
I  did  hun  an  injustice  for  once.         '*"*'™«  ^mps.    But 

Next  morning  he  was  aboard  again  befn«»  T  «oe     ^ 
and  to^ought  me  my  breakfast  in^.  ^^"''  '  ^^  °"*' 

^^  What  hnngs  you  back  ?  "  I  asked. 

"SSrh^^^t-i?^?^f''^"°«°'y°"'''h««aid. 
affoidTo  kZv  vJ„    1  ^ "^ .^"^^'  '^^'  ^^ I  can't 
ai^  -dtfSertobT  ^"*  ^^  ^«  ^^  ^^^^^am 

''What  for?"  said  the  fool. 
Because  I'm  broke." 

Noto^Zyt      ^     all  they  lot  tu  long." 

that  Win^SoM  Im^T/  Ti?  ""*  °'  P^  =  >«■' 

a«-    Thev  smilp  an.i  i  Ti  ^' .,      "  ^^^n  men 

know  ^St-rZXe^t^'^-  "?*  y™  "^^ 
ground  in  them  to  l^nH         Iv  ^f'  S"™*  "«*? 

you've  the  kSl?&Xr  *"'*''  «"»«»«■» 

"i^l  hl"^  ,^':!?^'  ',«?*  '»™»«J  and  told 
He  olSy  said  "Aw--t^,S^'r'™'l"'"'"»<^80. 

and  hai't  gone  to  Ihif^  T"  *""  "jf  **»'*  <!»• 
matter  again  exceot  ^.^'^^  •       ^^'^  *""^  to  the 

dinghy  alongside,  bwt'^'S  ."^  t""  "j  ^aded 

"  Nort  dota-  UD  teTrL^       half-frozen  fingers. 
Iv.«»r  „«  .^   .  1      ^opsham  now,"  said  he.    "  I'm 

It  must  have  been  cheerless  at  home,  that's  all. 


A 


MMi 


-^  v-i,v.  .*^- 
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The  winter  came  in  wet  and  cold,  and  I  nearly  went 
melancholy  mad  with  the  sheer  monotony  of  it.  With 
each  rising  tide  we  swmig  our  nose  towards  the  harbour 
mouth  and  watched  the  water  cover  the  mud-flats. 
At  flood,  we  laid  up  or  down  or  cross-channel  before  the 
wind  and  cursed  the  swmging  round  because  it  tangled 
our  fishing  lines.  At  ebb,  our  bows  pomted  up  river 
and  the  mud-flats  became  uncovered  again.  We  could 
only  fish  at  dead  water,  flood  or  ebb,  and  between  times 
we  went  to  sleep  or  watched  the  scenery— dirty  water 
or  dirty  mud,  according  to  the  state  of  tide. 

We  caught  thousands  of  flukes— a  coarse  mud  dab 
hey  are,  not  bad  eating  occasionally,  but  beastly  as 
a  regular  diet.  On  the  whole  I  can't  say  I  was  pleased 
with  that  winter,  and  indeea  it  would  take  a  man  with 
queer  tastes  to  admire  wet  mud-banks  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  freezing  point,  and  wind  and  rain  enough 
to  keep  you  in  the  cabin  for  days  on  end. 

I  hadn't  any  prospects  for  the  spring,  I  hadn't  any 
money,  any  amusements,  or  any  change  of  diet ;  and 
this  atop  of  two  years  of  jolly  summer  cruising,  with 
heaps  of  company,  and  regattas  and  the  like  sprees 
up  and  down  the  coast. 

Man  cannot  live  on  flukes  alone,  and  to  get  bread 
and  matches  and  parafiin— to  say  nothing  of  an  occa- 
sional orgy  on  butcher's  meat— I  began  to  sell  the  boat's 
fittings.  First  the  side-lights  went,  the  spare  anchor, 
the  compass— things  I  thought  I  could  replace  cheaply 
or  do  without ;  but  by  early  spring  we  were  pretty  well 
stripped— the  fittings  and  bedding  from  the  cabins, 
the  saloon  table,  crockery,  spare  rigging,  any  blessed 
thing  that  was  detachable  and  had  a  market  value. 
The  saloon  and  cabins  had  relapsed  to  their  original 
condition  as  hold,  the  matchboard  partitions  having 
been  chopped  up  and  burnt  in  the  after-cabin  stove, 


to  save  buynig  coal.  The  hold  was  a  picture  with  its 
Wttted  with  driftwood  and  rubbish-anythinir  we  could 

fmjs;''^']^^*  r  *^^*  would  STSX 

A  marine  store  dealer's  shop  was  a  fool  to  it.  ToT^ 
h^epmg  two  stoves  going  'Kiah  came  aft  and  shaS 
my  (»bm.  He  never  sulked  or  lost  his  tempe?^ 
gr^bled  once  aU  the  winter,  and  though  TTev^^ 
had  a^word  to  say  for  himself ,  he  was  comiLy  f^'^ 

Ljmig  on  Emouth  beach  the  day  after  the  dinghy 
had  gone,  not  the  least  sore  thought  I  had  was  thatTd 
-pent  money  to  which  he  had  as  much  right  as  m^df 

I  groaned  aloud  as  I  tried  to  get  to  sleep  aS,  and  S 
sun  rose  and  wanned  my  aching  bon^^SiS  ,' 

uneasy  doze  that  brought  some^ort  forgetfuhi^ 


#^t»..^^».  -...-^..sa^^^.. 


^'^^s 


CHAPTER  II 

CONCERNING  A  STROKE  OF  GOOD  LUCK  AND  AN  ACT  OF 

CHARITY 

VITITH  the  sun  warming  me,  I  must  have  slept  for 
V  V  over  an  hour ;  but,  lying  face  downwards  as  I 
was,  even  my  dreams  weren't  pleasant.  I  thought 
I'd  fallen  overboard  from  the  Luck  and  Charity,  and 
rising  half  drowned  under  her  stem  called  to  'Kiah  for 
a  rope.  He  was  steering,  but,  instead  of  throwing  me 
the  mainsheet,  he  reached  over  a  long  arm,  caught  me 
by  the  side  and  pushed  me  under  again.  Drowning, 
I  gulped  salt  water,  anu  woke  with  a  jerk,  to  find  a  girl 
standing  over  me  prodding  me  in  the  side  with  her  toe. 
Stupid  with  sleep,  I  rolled  over  and  sat  up,  blinking,  to 
stare  at  her. 

The  sun,  just  over  her  head,  dazzled  my  eyec  so  that 
I  couldn't  clearly  see  her  face ;  but  from  her  get-up 
I  judged  her  to  be  the  usual  type  of  summer  visitor  to 
the  town.  A  big  straw  hat,  a  light  blouse  and  dark 
skirt  and  a  bathing  towel  in  ^  hand ;  but  with  the 
towel  she  held  her  shoes  and  dngs,  and  I  saw  that 
the  foot  that  she  had  stirred  me  vvith  was  bare. 

I  asked  her  what  she  woiited,  sulkily  enough. 

"  We  want  to  go  across  the  river."  She  pointed  to 
the  yellow  sand-hills  on  the  Warren  side 

"WeU?"Isaid. 

"  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  ferryman  here.  Don't 
you  want  to  earn  a  sixpence  ?  "  Her  tone  was  not 
conciliatory. 

•5 


'^  wo, 

I  locked  down  the  beach.    A  man  and  woman  stood 
fast  I  supposed.    For  a  moment  I  was  minded  toteU 

of  Rah  came  mto  my  mind.    I  owed  it  to  him  to  nX 
up  what  I  could  for  the  money  I'd  r  ^nt  ovS^t 

T  .Ja  IT*^  "^y  ^^*'^  smart  enough^  you  " 

I  said,  scrambling  to  my  feet.  ^  you, 

••  I  didn't  expect  anything  lavish,"  she  snapned  • 
pa^d  a  hand  over  my  head  and  face.    I  didn't  look 

^XoTand^tr'  ""*  ^  '^^'^"  ^*  *^«  *^  -^d  "y 
^S*ri^)'°'*^''  "^^^^  «*a^ed  with  every  shade 

shonng.  I  wore  one  of  'Kiah's  ier<a»w  r^^i  j 
C^  in  .toy  White  lette.,  at<:s'rS;as^"'*B::^ 
a^ded,  my  hair  was  m  of  sand,  and  there  was  a  tot 
ni^t  s  growth  on  my  cheeks.    My  ra2or,  an  elaboSe 

pt  Kiah  an  oilskm  jacket,  and  though  I  considered  I 

XylL^  rtf '"*'"  '"".^^^  fr"™  »  grandfather 
wnod  oeoim  the  army,  and  I  didn't  share  his  hioh 

opmion  oJ  It.  •'  Tes  gude-'tes  a  GuvSt  raj^ 
he  protested  once,  when  I  cursed  it.  No^l^'a 
statement  hke  that ;  so  my  only  protest  ^3™ 
as  seldom  as  possible.    But  in  b^ht  su'nligM  ^th  f^ 

^^  >^  T^.h^^"^  '*^*«°  l'*^  •««»  playing  in  it 
.Tf  i-  f ,  ^'  ^  of  pebbles,  seaweed  andlnTwth 

robbBh.  and  the  man  and  woman  strolled  along  the 
water,  edge  to  ,om  us.    Feeling  ashamed  of  m^^^d 
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my  shabby  craft,  I  kept  my  head  down  and  went  on 
with  my  work  until  the  man  spoke. 

"  An  old  boat  ?  "  he  said,  civilly  enough. 

For  an  answer  I  mumbled  some  sort  of  assent. 

"  Is  she  tigkt  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said.    "  I  only  bought  her  yester- 
day. She'll  take  us  that  far  without  sinking,  I  suppose." 

He  said  no  more  and  we  pushed  off.  The  filthy  tub 
leaked  like  a  basket,  of  course,  and  the  water  was  level 
with  the  bottom  boards  before  we  reached  the  Warren. 
I  saw  what  was  going  to  happen  when  we  started,  and 
rowed  my  hardest  to  get  across  before  their  feet  were 
wet,  but  facing  them  I  had  time  to  look  them  over  and 
see  what  sort  of  people  my  first  customers  were.  The 
other  woman  was  a  beauty— a  real  beauty,  of  the  big, 
placid  type.  She  said  very  little  on  the  way  across, 
just  trailing  one  hand  in  the  cool  water  now  and  again, 
and  hstening  to  the  talk  of  the  others.  The  man  struck 
me  favourably.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  bit  of 
a  stoop  in  the  shoulders.  His  clean-shaven  face  was 
sallow  and  he  wore  spectacles,  which  gave  him  the  air 
of  a  student  of  sorts.  His  big  square  mouth  was 
immovable  as  the  slot  in  a  post  ofl&ce,  save  for  an 
occasional  movement  at  the  comers  that  seemed  to  hint 
at  a  laugh  suppressed.  A  man  you  took  to  at  sight : 
straight  as  a  line,  you  could  see  he  was. 

The  girl  who  had  waked  me  was  of  a  different  class 
from  the  other  two.  Now  that  I  could  see  her  more 
plainly  I  saw  that  she  had  a  likeable  little  face  enough, 
but  you  couldn't  call  her  a  beauty  anyhow.  Big  eyes 
and  short  upper  hp  were  her  best  features :  her  nose 
was  a  snub,  and  she  was  well  freckled,  and  wore  her  hair 
in  a  club  sort  of  short  pigtail.  Her  dress  was  shabbier 
than  the  other  woman's,  and  I  took  her  for  a  paid  com- 
panion, or  rather  a  poor  .elation,  which  would  account 
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tor  their  tofcrating  her  impudence.  She  was  foQ  of 
life,  chattering  nonsense  the  whole  way  across,  and 
once  I  was  fool  enough  to  put  in  my  oar. 

They  were  talking  about  businesses  for  women,  and 
she  said  she'd  like  to  be  a  barmaid.  "  Such  nice  intel- 
lectual, clean-bred  men  they  must  meet,"  she  said* 

I  considered  that  was  meant  for  me.  "  You'd  make 
a  very  good  barmaid  if  you  didn't  talk  too  much  and 
neglect  your  business,"  I  said. 

The  two  girls  glanced  at  me,  the  beauty  with  her 
eyes  wide,  and  the  man  stared  hard,  his  mouth  more 
like  a  post  office  than  ever.  He  didn't  say  anything  • 
just  stared;  and  I  saw  I'd  put  my  foot  in  it. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  it 
struck  me  that  young  lady  was  getting  at  me." 
"  WeU,  I  was,"  she  rapped  out. 
The  stares  were  transferred  to  her  and  she  blushed 
under  her  freckles.  The  big  girl  said,  "  Family  I  "  in 
shocked  surprise  ;  and  the  man  said  quietly :  "  Then 
you  deserved  your  answer." 

^^  Conversation    languished    after    that,     but     the 
"  Family  "  girl  was  irrepressible.  She  put  out  her  tongue 
at  the  man  behind  his  back  and  simultaneously  winked 
at  the  beauty.    I  don't  think  she  meant  me  to  see  it 
but  I  did,  and  the  beauty  saw  I  did,  and  then  it  was 
her  turn  to  blush.    I've  learnt  since  that  that  young 
woman's  manners  do  occasionally  cause  embarrassment 
m  weU-bred  circles.    Blood  will  out :  her  grandmother 
was  a  mill  hand,  and  the  granddaughter's  thrown  back 
to  the  onginal  type.    She's  told  me  since  that "  Gutter- 
snipe "  was  one  of  her  school  nicknames,  and  like  most 
school  names  it's  deadly  appropriate.    She's  got  the 
busy  wits  and  the  quick  tongue  of  the  gutter  combined 
with  the  haste  in  action  and  the  discerning  eye  for 
essentials  that  lifted  her  forefathers  out  of  it 
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The  Warren  beach  was  steep,  and  when  they  got 
out  of  the  boat  they  had  to  scramble  np  a  high  slope 
of  sand.  The  girls  reached  the  level  beach  at  the  top 
and  were  out  of  sight  at  once ;  the  man  lingered  to 
pay  me.  He  hadn't  anything  less  than  a  shilling,  and 
I  couldn't  change  it. 

"Take  the  shilling  and  call  it  square,"  he  said, 
blinking  at  me  through  his  spectacles. 

"  The  fare's  twopence  a  head.  I  don't  take  charity," 
I  said  rudely. 

"  No  need  to  be  rude,  my  man,"  said  he.  "  Either 
you  can  trust  me  or  you  can  take  the  shilling  and  bring 
me  the  change  later.  Here's  my  card.  I'm  staying 
at  the  Royal." 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  ashore  again,"  I  told 
him.    "  When  are  you  going  back  to  Exmouth  ?  " 

"  In  about  an  hour,  I  expect.  The  ladies  are  eoine 
to  bathe." 

"Then  I'll  wait  till  you  come  back  and  put  you 
across  again."  I  said.  "  That'U  make  up  the  shilling's 
worth."  ^ 

He  nodded,  and  scrambled  up  the  beach  after  his 
womenfolk.  No  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  than  the 
younger  girl's  head  appeared  against  the  sky  and  she 
came  slipping  and  sliding  down  over  the  steep  bank  of 
sand  again.  When  she  reached  me  she  was  breathing 
fast  as  though  with  running. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  she  jerked  out. 

"  Twenty-eight." 

"  You  were  drunk  last  night,  weren't  vou  ?  " 

"Iwas." 

"  You  fool !  "  she  said. 

Words  can't  tell  the  scorn  in  her  voice.  It  brought 
me  up  all  standing,  as  though  she'd  slapped  me  in  the 
face.    Literally  I  couldn't  answer  her;    before  I'd 
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thought  of  a  word  she'd  scrambled  up  over  the  slope 
■gain  and  was  gone,  leaving  me  .^taring  after  her  like 
•  gaby. 

When  I  got  my  wits  about  me  I  don't  know  when  I 
was  m  such  a  rage.  The  check  of  the  little  slut  I  I'd 
have  given  all  I  had  to  be  able  to  grab  and  shake  her 
till  her  eyes  stuck  out  and  her  hair  came  down. 

One  thing  I  would  do.  I'd  show  her  I  was  inde- 
pendent, at  aU  events.  Somebody  else  could  row  them 
back  and  spend  my  sixpence.  I  got  into  the  boat  again 
and  pushed  off  to  where  the  Luck  and  Charity  lav  at 
anchor.  ^ 

It's  queer,  the  way  one's  resolutions  change  with  one's 
moods.  'Kiah  was  getting  breakfast,  but  I  kept  mine 
waitmg  whilst  I  had  a  shave  with  his  awful  razor. 
After  a  wash  I  felt  better  and  got  overside  and  had  a 
swim.  Scrambling  aboard  the  small  boat  her  looks 
(hsgusted  me,  and  I  tidied  her  up  as  best  I  could,  next 
thing,  and  put  a  couple  of  cushions  from  the  cabin  into 
her. 

Doing  this  I  heard  a  clock  at  Exmouth  strike  nme, 
and  remembered  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  I  had  left 
Exmouth  beach.  I  don't  pretend  to  explain  it,  but 
ahnost  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  was  rowing  back 
to  the  Warren  beach  to  await  my  fares. 

I'd  been  thinking  hard  about  the  cheeky  girl,  you  may 
be  sure,  and  a  good  breakfast  and  a  wash  had  revived 
my  self-conceit.  Her  slanging  indicated  that  she  took 
some  interest  in  me,  I  thought,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
I'd  rout  out  my  last  decent  suit  of  clothes  and  go  ashore 
m  the  evening  and  try  and  pick  her  up  on  the  promenade. 
Her  behaviour  had  confirmed  me  in  my  notion  that  she 
was  some  sort  of  dependant,  and  I  thought  I  could 
turbish  up  sufficient  togs  to  impress  her  with  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  yacht  owner.    I'd  take  the  starch  out  of 
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her,  I  reckoned.    No  denying  ahe'd  waked  me  to  an 
interest  in  her. 

They  kept  me  waiting  half-an-hour  longer.  Whilst 
I  was  waiting  I  remembered  the  card  the  man  had  given 
me  and  searched  my  pockets  till  I  found  it.  "  Bfr 
Leonard  Ward  "  was  the  name,  and  the  address  "  Mason 
College,  Birmingham." 

When  they  came  down  the  beach  the  little  girl  gave 
me  one  look  up  and  down,  and  then  sat  in  the  boat  with 
her  back  to  me  all  the  wayacross,ignoring  my  existence. 
The  man  Ward  gave  me  my  shilling  and  offered  to  pay 
me  for  waiting,  which  I  declined,  and  the  three  of  them 
were  strolling  up  the  beach  together  when  I  was  seized 
with  a  diabolical  impulse. 

"  Hfcre,"  I  called  after  them ;  and  as  they  turned 
round,  "  You^the  little  girl.  Miss—Pamilv  is  it  ? 
I  want  you." 

Her  face  went  crimson,  but  she  walked  back  to  me. 
"  My  nam*     Brand,"  she  said,  very  stately 
"  Pamek  Bland  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Pamela  Emily  Brand.  And  what  do  you  want  of 
me,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  something—two  things.  Why 
did  you  go  for  me  just  now  like  you  did  ?  " 

"  Because  I  hate  waste,"  she  said.  "  What's  the 
other  thmg  ?  "  ^ 

"  Will  you  meet  me  this  evening  ?  " 

It  was  her  turn  to  be  struck  speechless,  now;  she 
couldn  t  get  any  redder  than  she  was  already.  She 
Ii»oked  over  her  shoulder  to  see  if  the  man  Ward  was 
within  call,  and  then,  her  face  quick  and  alive  with 
resentment,  leaned  over  and  with  her  open  hand 
fetched  my  face  a  smack  you  could  hear  fifty  yards 
down  the  beach.  She's  a  lady,  T  teU  you  I  And  before 
I  d  recovered,  she  was  marching  off  with  her  nose  in  the 
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•jr.  Jnit  boiHiig  with  nge.  I  knew,  and  I  laocfaed 
•lond,  for  aH  my  stinging  cheek.  I'd  drawn  her.  I'd 
teach  her  manners— the  gutter-bred  httle  prig. 

Rowing  back  to  the  Luck  and  Chanty  I  resolved  more 
than  ever  to  go  ashore  and  seek  her  out  that  very  even- 
ing. Now  that  she  was  piqued.  I  knew  she  would 
welcome  any  advance  on  my  part  as  giving  her  an 
opportunity  for  revenge.  So  the  fiist  thing  I  did  after 
■cramWing  aboard  was  to  look  out  my  best  suit  of 
clothes  and  give  them  a  brush  up.  Then  I  turned  in  to 
get  an  hour  or  two  of  decent  sleep. 

Jud^  from  the  way  the  ship's  head  was  laying,  and 
fconi  the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  doorway  on  to 
the  floor.  I  guessed  it  must  be  about  half-past  two,  and 
three  quarters  flood,  when  I  was  waked  by  a  boat 
bumping  alongside  and  by  someone  climbing  on  our 
deck.  'Kiah  was  about,  I  knew,  and  reckoning  he 
could  attend  to  any  visitor,  I  turned  over  and  was  trying 
to  doze  off  again  when  he  swung  himself  down  the 
compamon  stair,  barefoot. 

"  Gen'leman  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

I  reached  for  a  boot—he'd  been  forbidden  to  call 
me  sir  smce  I'd  left  off  paying  him-but  he'd  gone  as 
qmckly  and  silently  as  he  came. 

"  What  name  ?  "  I  caUed  after  him. 

A  mumbled  inquiry,  and  the  voice  of  my  morning 
customer  in  answer. 

"Tell  him  Mr  Ward  wants  to  see  him.  He  had  my 
card  this  morning."  ^ 

So  Miss  Brand  had  called  in  male  assistance.  Some- 
how I  hadn't  thought  that  of  her ;  but  I  hadn't  any 
particular  objection  to  a  row,  so  pulled  my  boots  on  and 
went  on  deck,  stretching  myself.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
bulwarks,  looking  aloft,  a  hired  boat  and  man  hitched 
alongside. 
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"Good-tftemoon."  he  said  dvilly. 

"  Afternoon,"  I  answered.    "  Want  me  ?  " 

"Ye«.    I— I  want "    He  hesitated. 

*•  Look  here,"  I  said.    "  If  it's  about  that  girl  this 
morning,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  straight  she  deserved 
all  she  got." 
"  What  did  she  get  ?  "  he  asked  curiously. 
"  Well,  I  cheeked  her."  I  admitted. 
For  one  minute  he  looked  like  laughing  outright. 
The  comers  of  his  mouth  shook  and  he  twinkled  behind 
his  glasses. 

"Miss  Brand  hasn'  honoured  me  with  her  con- 
fidence," he  said.  "  In  any  case,  that  young  lady  is 
quite  capable  of  managing  her  own  private  affairs. 
I  wanted  to  see  you  on  business.  I  understand  you 
want  to  hire  this  boat  on  a  charter  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  sell  her  and  clear  out  to  sea,"  I  told 
him.  "  Failing  that  I  wouldn't  mind  a  charter,  certainly. 
But  she's  not  fit  for  a  yacht.  Her  cabin  fittings  are 
stripped,  and  there's  nothing  under  this  hatch  roof  but 
smashed  bulkheads  and  driftwood." 

"  I  don't  want  a  yacht.  It's  for  the  coasting  trade. 
How  many  tons  could  you  get  into  her,  and  what  water 
would  she  draw,  loaded  ?  " 

"  Not  more  t>an  about  sixty  tons,  I  should  think. 
And  I  don't  know  about  draught.  Something  under 
nine  feet,  for  certain.  She'd  never  pay.  You'd  want 
three  men,  and  how's  the  freight  on  sixty  tons  to  pay 
their  wages  ?  " 

I  "The  draught  is  the  point,"  he  said.  "They're 
shallow  waters  I  want  her  for.  We  can'  use  a  bigger 
boat  very  well.  In  fact,  it's  just  this  small  class  of 
vessel  I'm  down  here  to  look  out  for.  She's  staunch; 
isn't  she  ? " 
"  Sound  as  a  bell,"  I  assured  him.    "  Come  below 
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and  have  a  look  at  her.  and  then  you  can  teU  me  just 
what  you  do  want."  ' 

We  went  aU  over  her,  and  he  seemed  an  intelligent 

man.  from  his  comments.    Being  evidently  shore-bred 

he  couldn  t  see  how  badly  she'd  been  stripped,  of  course. 

n  \    !t.      questions  :ind  remarks  he  did  make  were 

aU  to  the  pomt.    After  going  through  the  hold  and 

.fS^,7^^t  aft  into  my  cabin  and  sat  down. 

the  tlhl  «r*  '^^  P- '^^f '"  ^'  ^^'  ^^  ^°«k«J  across 
tne  table  at  me  mqmringly. 

",  ^^^^  ^^  y°"  "^^  ^er  to  JO  to  ?  "  I  asked. 
To  and  from  the  Scheldt."  he  said.  "  I  am  a 
Arector  of  a  small  company,  trading  at  Temeuzen.  in 
the  Isle  of  Axel  We  have  a  couple  of  boats  on  charter 
now.  but  we  re  busy  and  can  do  with  another,  for  a  year 
nnJn  Y"\r^^  tak«  o"r  goods  from  Enjhsh 
What  ballast  did  you  say  this  boat  wanted  ?  " 
I  dares^""'  ^^''"  *"*"'  °'  "^ '   ^"*"''  twenty-five. 

"  w5r  ""^  f''\  ^°'  "''^'"^  *^"  that."  he  said. 

tnYpt?»,''''^T/';^  ^'^^'  °'^'"  ^^^rf  *h«^^  and  are  glad 
to  get  the  mud  taken  away.  So  you  needn't  blow  over 
for  want  of  ballast.  And  now  as  to  terms  " 
«r«^?  ^'''''^^^  *«""«  easily  enough.  Thinking  such  a 
smaU  company  as  he  described  would  be  sure  to  haggle 
I  asked  twice  what  I  was  prepared  to  take  W  Jl' 
acceptedonthenail.  After  tL  J  l^^^tt 'aT^^ 
to  pom  out  that  I  should  have  to  ask  for  an  fd^^"" 

"  r^l^V"^'  ^'  ^"'  ''^  ^  '^'  ^''"  ^  explained. 

I  ye  sold  all  my  spare  stores,  and  shall  have  to  oav 

or  labour  ^  well  to  fit  her  out.    If  you're  in  a  hu^! 

that  IS     I  daresay  my  man  and  myself  could  gethS 

ngged  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  "  "»""  gei  ner 

"  That  won't  do."  he  said.    "  I  want  you  to  get  under 
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way  just  as  soon  as  you  can.    We'll  advance  you  fifty 
pounds.    Win  that  be  enough  ?  " 

I  nodded.  "That'U  be  ample.  As  to  security? 
I'll  give  you  a  mortgage  on  the  boat  herself." 

He  seemed  tu  approve  of  the  suggestion.  "  That's 
busmess,"  le  said.  "  I  i]  get  the  mortgage  prepared  at 
once,  and  3  ou  can  hav<;  the  cheque  when  you  please. 
You'll  want  to  tirk-  on  another  man  or  two,  won't 
you  ?  "  He  got  up  and  went  on  deck,  me  feeUng  almost 
dazed  with  my  good  luck. 

He  shook  hands  as  he  was  going  over  the  side.  "  By 
the  way,  I  shall  want  your  name  and  address." 

"  My  name's  West— James  West."  It  didn't  seem 
qmte  the  occasion  to  drag  in  the  Carthew  hyphen  part 
of  the  business.  "  As  to  address,  I  haven't  one  ashore. 
You'd  better  describe  me  as  master  and  owner  of  the 
ketch  Luck  and  Charity,  registered  at  Plymouth. 

"  That'll  be  good  enough,"  said  he,  and  went  down 
mto  his  boat  and  was  rowed  away,  leaving  me  fit  to  lump 
with  delight.  ^ 

In  my  first  transports  I  did  walk  round  the  after 
companion  on  my  hands  tiU  the  main  boom  got  in  the 
way  of  my  feet  and  toppled  me  over.  When  I  got  right 
end  up  again  Hezekiah  had  come  aft  and  was  staring 
hke  a  stuck  pig. 

"  What  du  he  want  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Sir,"  I  shouted  at  him.  "  Say  'sir,'  you  uncivil 
Topsham  dab." 

"Yu  'eaved  flukes  at  me  for  callin'  *ee  'sir' 
yes'day,"  he  protested. 

"That  was  because  you  were  my  partner,  then.  Now 
you're  my  crew,  my  first  orficer,  my  navigating  looten- 
Mit,  my  paid  wage-slave.  We've  got  a  job,  'Kiah. 
Your  wages  are  doubled  as  from  last  October.  You'll 
have  a  lump  of  arrears  to  draw  to-morrow.    Go  and 
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wash  your  face,  and  then  go  ashore  and  spend  the  money 
I  got  for  the  dinghy  last  night.  In  meat,  d'ye  hear  ? 
A  dnck,  and  green  peas,  and  a  cold  apple  tart  at  Crump's, 
and  cream  to  eat  with  it.  Us'll  feed  like  Topsham  men 
when  the  salmon  comes  up  river,  'Kiah.  Us  have  got 
a  job,  'Kiah— a  twelvemonth  charter-party  at  good 
money— and  us  draws  fifty  quid  to-morrow.  D'ye 
understand,  you  plantigrade  ?  " 

"  Caw  I "  said  'Kiah  cheerfully,  and  went  forward 
to  wash  himself  before  going  a^ore. 

We  fed  hke  princes  at  half-past  five;  my  mouth 
waters  now  at  the  thought  of  that  duck  and  green  peas 
and  the  sweets  (for  he  obeyed  my  orders  to  the  letter, 
having  no  initiative  of  his  own),  and  that  after  a  winter 
on  flukes  and  dry  bread.  And  I  went  ashore  afterwards 
in  cle.'  clothes,  with  the  first  decent  meal  under  my  belt 
that  I'd  eaten  for  months,  I  was  ready  to  be  kind  to 
anybody— even  to  viper-tongued  Pamela  Emily  Brand. 
But  I  never  saw  her,  though  I  trapsed  up  and  down  the 
promenade  from  eight  until  eleven. 

When  I  woke  next  morning  it  struck  me  I'd  been  in 
rather  a  hurry  to  take  the  man  Ward  at  his  word  ;  but 
the  confidence  wasn't  misplaced,  for  he  came  aboard  at 
eleven  with  the  cheque  in  his  pocket  and  the  mortgage 
deed  ready  for  signing.  That  was  soon  done,  and  he 
handed  me  the  money,  and  my  first  instructions.  I 
was  to  get  the  topmast  up ;  replace  the  missing  stores 
and  victual  the  boat ;  hire  an  extra  hand  and  proceed 
to  Teignmouth,  there  to  load  clay  for  Temeuzen. 
My  consignee  was  a  Mr  Willis  Cheyne,  the  company's 
representative  on  the  spot,  and  I  must  look  to  him  for 
further  instructions. 

I  couldn't  make  out  what  the  man  Ward  thought  of 
me.  He  was  always  civil,  but  so  he  was  to  'Kiah  or 
to  the  boatman  that  rowed  him.    It  was  impossible 
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from  his  manner  to  guess  whether  he  thought  me  a  man 
of  his  own  class  or  the  filthiest  loafer  on  the  beach. 
He  was  the  sort  of  chap  that  talks  as  poUtely  to  one  man 
as  another,  whether  earl  or  chimney-sweep,  and  with 
that  I  had  to  be  content.  I  was  really  more  curious 
to  know  what  the  two  girls  thought,  but  naturally  he 
didn't  air  their  opinions  in  the  course  of  business 
conversation. 

The  rigging  once  started  we  worked  double  tides. 
I  took  on  two  men  instead  of  one,  and  drove  them  for 
all  I  was  worth,  intending  to  take  whichever  proved  the 
better  of  them  to  sea  with  me.  They  turned  out  to  be 
a  pair  of  crawling  sluf«.  and  I  sacked  them  the  third 
day  and  looked  for  another  couple  to  take  their  place. 
But  the  tourist  season  was  begmning,  all  the  best  men 
on  the  beach  were  busy,  and  the  report  spread  by  my 
two  failures  discouraged  the  others.  In  the  end  'Kiah 
went  to  Topsham  one  evening  and  returned  with  a 
cousin  of  his,  a  Luxon — everybody  in  Topsham  is 
called  either  Pym  or  Luxon— and  we  three  finished  the 
job  in  a  '^  '  from  the  day  the  other  two  were  sacked. 
Ward  wa^;  d  nearly  every  day,  and  once  he  brought 

his  women  ««;  with  him.  I  was  aloft,  too  busy  to  do 
the  pohte,  so  I  shouted  to  him  to  make  xise  of  the  cabin 
and  went  on  reeving  the  peak  haUiards.  The  Family 
girl  scowled  up  at  me  till  she  must  have  nearly  got  a 
crick  in  her  neck,  but  I  gave  her  a  friendly  wave  of  the 
hand  and  after  that  saw  no  more  of  her  than  the  top  of 
her  big  straw  hat.  Foreshortened,  she  looked  hke  a 
mushroom  wandering  about  the  deck. 

Luxon  was  just  such  a  sil'jnt  shockhead  as  'Kiah 
himself.  I  never  learnt  his  other  name  ,*  'Kiah  always 
called  him  "  Banny,"  which  was  obviously  impossible* 
The  job  done,  he  drew  his  money  and  went  ashore  with- 
out a  word  to  me  of  his  future  intentions,  but  'Kiah 
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explained  that  he  wouldn't  come  to  sea  with  us.  "  'E 
reckons  'e'd  ruther  stay  'ome."  was  alll  could  get  out  of 
him.  His  gomg  left  us  still  short-handed,  but  I  didn't 
worry  about  that,  feeling  pretty  sure  we  could  pick  up 
a  man  when  we  got  to  Teignmouth. 

The  evening  before  we  left  Exmouth  I  was  in  the 
dock  entrance,  filling  our  water-breakers  from  the  hose 
where  the  ferry  steamers  water,  when  a  voice  hailed 
ma  from  the  top  of  the  steps  and  ^ked  if  I  was  the 
ferry. 

"  What  ferry  ?  "   I  asked,  without  looking  up 

"Across  the  river.  To— Dawhsh,  is  it  ?  I  want  to 
keep  along  the  coast  road." 

"  You'll  find  the  Warren  ferryboat  on  the  outer  beach. 
There's  a  steam  ferry  leaves  here  for  Starcross  in  half- 
an-hour  or  thereabouts." 

"  What  good's  a  sixpenny  steam  ferry  to  me  ?  I'm 
on  the  road  "  ;  and  the  owner  of  the  voice  came  down 
and  sat  upon  the  steps  just  above  me. 

He  was  on  the  road,  and  no  mistake  about  it .  I  never 
saw  such  a  long,  lean,  broken-down  tramp  in  my  life 
His  coat  and  shirt  were  worn  through  at  the  elbows, 
showmg  his  thin,  bare  arms.  The  holes  in  his  ragged 
tweed  trousers  showed  he  had  on  another  pair  of  blue 
serge  underneath,  both  pairs  frayed  to  fringes  at  the 
heels.  He  wore  no  hat.  and  his  boots  were  past  even 
a  tramp's  repairing.  As  he  sat.  he  took  one  off,  looked 
at  It  whmisically  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  threw 
It  mto  the  dock,  and  then  served  the  other  in  the  same 
way. 

..1'^*'^  f  P^*y  *°  separate  'em."  he  said  cheerfully. 

True  they  were  never  a  pair,  but  they've  done  a  good 
few  miles  m  company." 

"  You're  a  chirpy  bird,"  I  said. 

"Of  course  I  am."  said  he.    "Why  not?    Six 
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months  ago  I  wasn't  given  as  many  weeks  to  live,  and 
yet  here  I  am,  fit  and  well,  thanks  to  God's  fresh  air 
and  a  sane  life.  I've  neither  house  nor  farm  nor  fine 
raiment  to  bother  me,  nor  woman,  child  nor  slave 
dependent  on  me.  I've  even  half-a-lung  less  to  carry 
than  you  have,  by  the  healthy  look  of  you.  My  hat  once 
on,  my  house  is  roofed."  He  put  his  ?.and  to  his  head. 
"  I  forgot.  It  blew  over  the  cliff  a  few  miles  back. 
All's  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  worlds.  That's  another 
worry  the  less." 

"  You've  got  two  pairs  of  trousers, '  I  suggested. 

"True,  O  seer.  A  concession  to  public  tastes. 
They  are  selected  so  that  the  holes  in  the  inner  pair  do 
Pot  correspond  with  those  in  the  outer,  and  thus 
decency  is  observed.  And  now  what  about  this 
ferrying  business  ?  " 

I  had  got  my  water-breakers  aboard  the  boat  and 
was  stowing  them  between  the  thwarts.  "  Jump  in," 
I'  said.    "  I'll  put  you  across." 

"  I  may  as  well  warn  you  I  haven't  a  sou  to  my 
name,"  he  said.  "  You'll  have  to  work  for  love.  I'll 
take  an  oar  and  work  my  passage,  if  you  like." 

"  Catch  hold,  then." 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  he'd  been  in  a  boat,  evidently, 
for  he  came  aboard  neatly,  without  stumbling  or  awk- 
wardness, took  the  oar  I  proffered  him,  and  handled  it 
very  fairly. 

Half-way  across  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  at 
Dawlish.  ^ 

"  Nothing,  I  expect.  I've  given  up  asking  for  jobs. 
It's  much  easier  to  ask  for  grub.  Almost  anybody'll 
give  you  that  m  this  deai-  land  of  mine— poor  oik 
especially— but  work  isn't  so  easy  to  get.  Besides, 
I'm  an  unhandy  fool  at  the  best.  I  never  learnt  any 
i-ade  worth  knoiiving." 
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Have  you  a  trade  ?  " 

Hess  you,  yes.  I'm  a  pressman— or  was,  before 
my  limgs  began  to  go.  The  doctors  ordered  me  fresh 
an-  and  exercise  in  a  mild  climate  and  I'm  getting  tiem 
trampmg  the  south  of  England.  Then  I  wasfat  and 
flabby  and  unhealthy  and  morose ;  now  I'm  the  lightest- 
hearted  wastrel  on  earth,  and  I've  stopped  spitting  blood 
these  last  two  months."  rr-     t-    »^    ^JUM 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  the  winter  comes  ?  " 
Don  t  know.    Same  thing  as  before,  I  suppose, 
unless  I  can  ship  south  in  some  packet  or  other  '' 
as'aJ^??"^^"^-    "SWP^-th,eh?    Are  you 

rJL"^*"  report  the  big  regattas  for  The  Yachting 
GazOie.  he  said.  I  had  to  know  one  end  of  the 
boat  from  the  other  to  do  that." 

"  Had  any  grub  to-day  ?  " 

"  So-so     Haven't  done  badly.    Bread  for  breakfast 

and  more  bread  and  an  onion  in  the  afternoon.    Why  ?" 

Feel  like  supper  aboard  my  boat  ?  "    I  pointed 

to  where  lay  the  Luck  and  Charity,  just  visible  in  the 

gathering  dusk. 

"  Nothing  I  should  like  better,"  he  said  airily,  so  we 
went  abo^d  and  I  set  before  him  cold  fried  sausages 
and  baked  mackerel.  ^ 

The  man  was  ravenous-almost  starving-and  he 
ate  hke  a  shark,  I  watching  him  across  the  table.  In 
the  lamphght  one  could  see  him  better,  and  upon  exam- 
ination he  M^n  t  such  a  bad-looking  tramp.  He  had 
rlin 'h  ^^"f  ^^-^^J  ^d  moustache,  his  hak  was  close- 
chpped  and,  for  a  wonder,  he  was  clean,  save  for  the 
dust  of  the  roads  upon  his  tattered  clothing.  Lean  as 
Vfu-  ',^^^^*^°^s  st^ck  out  and  his  eyes  were  smik 
m  their  socke te,  yet  he  looked  what  he  had  claimed  to 
De,  ht  and  well  and  sunburnt  to  a  healthy  brown. 
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After  he  had  wiped  the  dishes  dean  he  got  up. 

"  Shall  I  wash  up  after  myself  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  No  hurry.  Sit  down  and  chat.  D'you  smoke  ?  " 
When  I  get  the  chance.  Tlxanks."  He  produced 
cigarette  papers  from  some  comer  of  his  rags  and  rolled 
and  lit  a  cigarette  of  my  tobacco.  Inhaling  a  few  breaths 
luxuriously,  he  bsgan  to  look  about  him.  "  Books- 
books,"  said  he,  a.  d  g-^t  up  again  to  run  his  nose  along 
my  Httle  shelf.  " '  Practice  of  Navigation,'  '  Ainsley's 
Nautical  Ahnanac,'  'South  of  England  Cruises.' 
Hullo  I    *Pecheur  d'islande.'    D'you  read  Loti  ?  " 

"  With  a  dictionary  handy." 

"  Good  man.    '  Pecheur  d'islande  '  takes  a  bit  of 
beating,  don't  it  ?    Henry  James'  '  American,'  too." 

"I'm  trying  to  break  myself  in  to  him.  'The 
American's'  readable." 

"Readable!  You  savage.  Half-a-mo',  though. 
Balzac.  Marcus  Aurelius.  What  sort  of  ship  d'vou 
call  this  ?  "  ^     ^ 

"  The  Luck  and  Charity,  coasting  ketch." 

"  The  Luck's  mine,  the  Charity  yours.  Extend  it 
to  a  night's  shakedown,  will  you  ?  A  heap  of  old  sails 
m  any  lee  comer'U  do  me  well.  I'm  dog  tired-and  I 
give  you  my  word  I'm  not  verminous." 

"  You're  welcome,"  I  told  him.  "  Turn  in  when  you 
hice.  I've  got  to  be  about  early  to-morrow  morning— ■ 
we  re  gomg  round  to  Teignmouth  to  load.  Like  to 
take  a  book  to  bed  with  you  ?  " 

He  chose  "  Peau  de  Chagrin,"  and  we  made  up  a  bed 
of  odds  and  ends  in  the  hold.  He  lay  down  at  once 
and  I  left  him  reading  with  a  candle  on  the  floor  beside 
hun.  But  when  I  looked  in  on  him  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  he  was  fast  asleep  and  snoring,  his  beard  in 
the  air,  the  cords  in  his  lean  throat  twitching  as  he 
breathed.  ^^ 
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As  luck  would  have  it,  the  Teignmouth  tug  brought 
up  a  vessel  next  morning,  and  as  she  was  going  back 
alone  I  bargained  for  a  cheap  tow  round.  In  the  hurry 
I  forgot  my  guest,  and  when  he  came  on  deck  we  were 
passing  the  harbour  mouth. 

"  Shanghai'd  me,  have  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  forgot  you.  We're  only  going  as  far  as  Teign- 
mouth this  trip.  That  won't  take  you  off  your  roai. 
wiUit?" 

Any  road's  my  road,"  he  said  philosophically. 
"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

"  Can  you  cook  ?  " 

"  Near  enough,  I  expect,"  said  he,  and  set  'Kiah  free 
by  frying  the  breakfast,  which  he  did  very  well. 

I  was  messmg  about  the  deck  afterwards,  tidying  up 
a  little,  and  took  a  pull  on  the  topsail  halliards,  which 
were  new  stuff  and  were  loosening  in  the  sun .  The  other 
end  of  the  rope  was  insecurely  hitched,  and  my  down 
haul  pulled  it  of!  the  pin  and  just  out  of  reach.  It 
began  slowly  to  slide  aloft  over  the  sheave  and  was 
quickening  pace  when  the  tramp  went  up  the  shrouds 
like  a  lamplighter  and  caught  it  at  the  crosstrees. 

"  You've  done  some  sailoring,"  I  said,  when  he  came 
down,  the  free  end  in  his  teeth. 

"  Yachting,"  he  said  shor'  .y.  "  Just  enough  to  know 
my  own  usekssness." 

"  Good  talk,"  I  said.  "  Care  to  ship  with  me  aboard 
this  packet  ?    We  want  a  man." 
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"  South  Coast  to  the  Scheldt,  I  understand." 
"  Sounds  good  enough,"  he  said.  "  But  I'm  supposed 
to  be  an  invalid  of  sorts.  I  may  not  be  up  to  the  mark, 
but  I'll  try  it  for  a  bit,  if  you'll  have  me,  on  one  condi- 
tion. I'm  to  chuck  it  any  day  I  please  without  any 
nonsense  about  giving  notice  on  either  side." 
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"AD  right.  We'll  see  how  it  works.  If  you  can't 
stick  It,  you  can't ;  if  you  can  you'U  be  company  for 
me.    What's  your  name,  by  the  wav  ?  " 

"  Voogdt."  ^ 

"  What  a  name  I    Dutch  ?  " 

"My  grandfather  was.  It's  a  good  enough  name  for 
me. 

"  No  offence,"  said  I,  for  he  sounded  testy.  "  Only 
we  seem  to  have  a  rum  collection  of  names  here. 
Mme  s  Carthew-West.  the  boat's  the  Luck  and  Charity, 
the  first  mate  is  Hezekiah  Pym,  and  now  we've  shipped 
a  crew  called  Voogdt." 

"  Austin  Voogdt,  if  you  want  the  lot  of  it,"  he  said, 
m  perfect  good  temper  once  more.  And  so  we  came 
to  Teignmouth  with  our  full  ship's  company. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CONCERNING  A  COMPANY  OF  MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS 

TITE  took  forty  tons  of  clay  from  Teignmouth,  and 
Vr  with  fair  weather  aU  the  way  up  Channel 
reached  Temeuzen  on  the  fourth  day.  We  made  a  light- 
hearted  crew,  all  three  :  for  me,  I  was  to  continue  the 
cruising  that  had  amused  me  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  be  paid  weU  for  it.  to  boot ;  Voogdt,  for  all  his 
baresark  philosophy,  was  well  enough  pleased  to  have 
a  roof  over  his  head,  warm  dothii^  and  regular 
meals;  and  as  for  'Kiah,  give  him  three  meals  a 
day  and  tell  him  what  to  do  next,  and  he  asked 
nothivg  more.  He  was  typical  of  the  majority  of 
his  class :  granted  sufficient  food,  sleep  and  freedom 
from  responsibiUty,  they'll  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing, well  led. 

Voodgt  got  on  wonderfully  well  with  'Kiah.  A 
bundle  of  nerves,  he  used  almost  to  dance  with  irrita- 
tion at  his  deliberate  speech  and  gait,  slanging  him  in 
many-syllabled  terms  of  abuse,  which  'Kiah,  strangely 
enough,  seemed  rather  to  enjoy. 

"  Move.  Get  a  move  on  you,  you  slab-sided  mega- 
thenum,'  he  would  say ;  or,  "  Gangway  !  Make  way 
for  your  betters,  you  hibernating  troglodyte  "  :  and 
Kiah  would  grin  as  he  shambled  aboui  his  work 
peaceful  and  undisturbed.  "  'E's  a  funny  blook,  id'n' 
'er  ?  "  he  said  to  me  once,  ahnost  admiringly,  as  he  was 
domg  his  tnck  at  the  wheel.  "  Uses  longer  woids'n 
whatyudu.    French,  I  reckon."    I  fancy  he  thought 
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VoQgdt  comphmented  him  by  assuming  him  proficient 
m  that  foreign  tongue.  *^    ^^ 

He^S'  iJ  «^*  °°  ^  weU  with  the  man.  too. 
^n™i^'  r^  a  «an  was ;  but  he  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  good  sort  as  weU.    His  attitude  towards 

InT'  r^^^  ''^''^-    "  '  ^^*  half-a-lmi^T  a 

S^.  ^^  "*"  °?''-  "^y  «^  o'  wind  may 
to^  me~a  drop  or  nse  of  temperature  in  the  wroni 
duect^on.  or  a  degree  more  or  less  of  humidity  or  drvnew 
Nobody  really  knows  much  about  tubercleiho^r; 
flourish  or  die  m  any  given  individual.  I'm  like  a 
duld  w^enng  in  a  whirhng  engine-room  in  Se^k 
A  false  step  or  a  lurch,  and~whisk  I  I'mgone.  iCt's 
the  use  of  taking  care  ?  " 

He  couldn't  do  the  heaviest  work.  but.  apart  from 
^at.  was  as  good  as  any  other  man-better  t^mo^ 
because  he  was  willing.    In  fact,  he  steer^Mter 
than  'Kiah.  who.  having  held  a  tiller  befSe  he  coiJd 
i^d  steered  xather  by  instinct  than  consdoi«  effol^ 
Kiah  would  lean  over  the  wheel  as  though  ha^ad^o' 
swaying  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  aJ^oug^^^^ 
peered  as  well  as  the  average  fisherman.  c^S^ 
bom  of  famiharity  often  let  him  half-a-piiS^TrT^ 
his  true  course.    He  steered  as  much  bySed  of  the 
sails  as  by  compass,  and  so  rarely  need^  to  exert 
h^K  f  ^^^^^o^ghforallpracSSpun^ 

Se>;t*^eftThrii°^""-    Not  so  Lgdt.  ''ft?^ 
never  left  the  bows  except  for  an  occasional  quick 

fiT^if  *^'  '"^'  ^"^  ^'  P"t  ^s  uttS^o^mu^e 

far^h  :  r  ^"^  """P  *^«  perspiration  from  his 

In?  °  *"'  "^  '^^""^  '  »>«t  he  steered  to  Hak^ 
breadth  mcety  all  the  time. 

I  was  thankful  to  nave  found  him   fnr  aT.o^  #- 
lu,  sailori^.  „Moh  was  plenty  /cS^o'^kl^n!  s^ 
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coaster,  he  proved  good  company.    An  educated  and 
a  well-read  man,  he  had  seen  Ufe  from  above  and 
underneath,  and  his  stories  lost  little  in  the  telling. 
He  hadn't  been  a  reporter  for  nothing.    He'd  cut 
down  long  yams  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  woids  so  quaintly 
put  together  that  their  new  dressing  made  you  lauj^ 
at  hoary-headed  chestnuts  you'd  yawned  over  vears 
before  at  school.    He  could  even  make  'Kiah  laugh ; 
a  thing  I  never  succeeded  in  doing,  try  as  I  would. 
When  I  found  out  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  I 
offered  him  the  spare  bunk  in  my  cabin,  thinking  he 
would  be  more  in  place  there  than  sharing  the  fore- 
castle, good  chap  though  'Kiah  was.    Voogdt  said 
as  much  at  once. 

"  'Kiah's  an  awfully  decent  sort.    Think  it'd  hurt 
his  feelings  if  I  shifted  ?  " 

"Ask  him,"  I  suggested,  and  Voogdt  did  so.    I 
fancy  he  told  him  my  bookshelf  was  the  principal 
attraction  aft.    'Kiah  displayed  no  wounded  feelings 
whatever,  and  Voogdt's  thought  for  him  only  rendered 
him  the  more  welcome  in  my  quarters ;  so  it  was  a  very 
meny  and  bright  ship's  company  that  entered  the 
Scheldt  the  fourth  morning  after  leaving  Devonshire. 
The   Deutsche-West-Indie  boats   used   to  call   at 
Antwerp,  so  I'd  been  in  and  out  of  the  river  often 
enough  before.    Temeuzen  hes  on  the  south  bank, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Ghent  ship  canal,  about  a  couple 
of  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  as  tide  was 
making  we  managed  to  get  there  without  a  pilot.    It 
seemed  to  me  a  queer  place  for  an  EngUsh  company 
to  open  shop,  yet  there  were  the  sheds,  plain  enough 
to  see,  with  "  Isle  of  Axel  Trading  Company  "  painted 
upon  them,  as  large  as  life.     They  were  built  on  the  big 
embankment  that  keeps  the  tide  off  the  fields,  a 
good  mile  from  the  town  and  lock-gates,  fiat  Dutch 
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piitiirM  tnd  tilkge  aU  around  them,  and  I  never  saw 
a  place  that  looked  less  like  business  in  all  my  life. 
Four  small  sheds  of  wood  and  corrugated  iron  sufficed 
for  office  and  warehouses,  and  a  chimney  smoking 
behind  the  office  hinted  at  some  sort  of  a  dwelling 
under  the  same  roof.    The  wharf  was  a  mere  skeleton 
of  wooden  piles  sticking  out  into  the  water,  with  a 
ax-foot  planked  way  along  the  top  leading  to  the  sheds. 
According  to  the  chart,  the  whole  lot,  houses  and 
wharf,  would  be  half-a-mile  from  the  river  at  low  water, 
and  separated  from  the  stream  by  dreary  mud-flats. 
It  was  just  high  tide  when  we  got  there,  and  so  were 
able  to  float  alongside  the  wharf,  a  red-faced,  youngish 
man  with  short  curly  hair  shouting  directions  from 
the  shore.    We  rode  so  high  that  we  could  look  over 
the  embankment  right  down  on  the  cows  feeding  in  the 
green  pastures  behind  it.    The  place  was  as  peaceful 
as  a  dairy  farm,  no  houses  nearer  than  the  town,  and 
I  wondered  more  than  ever  what  trade  any  company 
could  do  in  such  a  deserted  spot.    As  soon  as  we  were 
made  fast  the  curly-haired  man  came  aboard,  very 
busy  about  nothing. 

"My  name's  Cheyne.    I'm  the  manager.    Capt'n 
West  ?    With  clay  from  Teignmouth  ?  " 
,      ••  Forty  tons."  I  said. 

"Good.  May  as  well  get  your  hatch  cover  off, 
Capn.  Then  come  ashore  'n  have  a  drink.  We'll 
get  It  out  of  her  to-morrow,  'n  then  ballast  you  to 
nghts.  'n  off  to  sea  again,  eh  ?  Too  long  in  port's 
bad  fr  th'  morals,  eh  ?  "  ^ 

"  Shouldn't  think  there  was  much  chance  of  going 
on  the  bend  here,"  I  said.  "Unless  you  go  bird- 
nesting  or  chasing  cows." 

"  Y'  can  go  on  the  bend  anywhere,  cocky,"  he  said, 
and  hiccupped,  and  I   noticed  he'd   managed  it  aU 
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nght.  *  Temencen's  a  hot  Httle  shop;  lemme  tell 
you.  T  least,  I've  Uven^ 'em  up  a  bit.  Sleepy  hole 
It  was  before  they  had  me  t'  liven  'em  up.  Well  go 
into  town  this  evenin'  an'  shake  a  leg,  what  ?  " 

I  took  my  papers  to  his  oflfce— the  untidiest  hole 
I  was  ever  in—sat  among  the  Utter  for  half-an-hour, 
had  a  drink  and  a  chat,  and  then  went  aboard  again. 

Voogdt  was  stowing  the  foresail  when  I  got  back 
and  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

**  That  cove  full  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Full  as  an  egg.    Useful  sort  of  manager,  eh  ?  " 
Useful  sort  of  business  generally,  I  should  say," 
he  replied.    "  What  the  dickens  are  they  going  to  do 
with  this  clay  here  ?    Feed  cows  on  it  ?    Is  your 
money  all  right,  skipper  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  earned  my  advance  of  fifty  yet.  When  I 
have.  I'll  ask  for  another." 

"  I  should,  if  I  were  you."  said  he,  and  then  the 
matter  dropped. 

However,  there  were  more  signs  of  activity  next 
mommg.    We  rigged  a  rubbish  wheel  at  the  gaff-end. 
and  with  the  help  of  four  hired  Dutch  labourers  started 
to  get  the  clay  ashore.    Even  Cheyne  put  on  an  old 
suit  of  clothes  and  bore  a  hand,  but  I  never  saw  such 
slack  methods  as  his  in  my  life.    The  man  worked  Uke 
a  navvy,  I  grant,  but  I  should  have  thought  he'd  have 
been  better  employed  in  tallying  the  tubs  of  clay. 
As  It  was,  he'd  pull  and  haul  with  the  rest  of  us,  very 
noisy  and  hearty,  and  I  admit  he  hustled  those  slow- 
belhed  Dutchmen  better  than  I  could,  knowing  the 
tonguage  as  he  did.    Then,  when  we'd  got  out  a  half- 
dozMi  or  a  doien  tubs,  he'd  pick  up  his  tally-book  again. 
^^  How  many's  that  ?  "  he'd  cry. 
I*  I  make  it  a  hundred  and  twenty-three." 
"  Hundred  and  twenty-three  goes."  he'd  say.  and 
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tick  them  off  without  checking  my  figuies,  and  then 
back  to  the  tackles  he'd  go  again.  I  put  him  down 
as  unmethodical,  but  a  man-driver ;  and  the  driving 
was  wanted,  no  denying  that,  for  those  four  Dutch* 
men  might  have  been  picked  for  their  stupidity.  In 
fact  two  of  them  were  no  better  than  sheer  imbeciles. 

When  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  forty  tons 
Cheyne  began  to  get  fussy.  He  was  as  careful  to  have 
the  last  pound  or  two  of  clay  out  of  her  as  he'd  been 
careless  about  the  two-hundredweight  tubs.  He  even 
had  the  tubs  and  buckets  scraped  and  the  sides  of  the 
hold  cleaned  down,  as  though  he  wanted  to  make  up 
for  his  slackness  in  the  tallying.  It  was  high  water 
again  by  the  time  we  had  done,  and  he  said  we  could 
knock  off  till  half-ebb. 

"  Your  chaps  had  better  turn  in  for  a  speli,"  he  told 
me.  "  We  work  at  low  water  after  this.  I'm  going 
up  town  now  to  get  some  grub.  Care  to  join  me; 
Cap'n  ?    Yes  ?    Come  along,  then." 

On  the  way  he  explained  how  he  wanted  us  to 
ballast.  "That  mud  you're  lying  on  is  always  silting 
up  and  we  ballast  with  that  to  keep  the  channel  open 
to  the  wharf.    See  ?  " 

How  are  we  to  get  it  aboard  ?  " 
By  brute  force  and  bally  ignorance,   me  son ; 
same's  we  got  the  day  out  with.    We  can't  afford  a 
dredger  yet.    All  you  have  to  do  is  to  lower  the  tubs 
on  the  side  away  from  the  wharf,  send  two-three  men 
overside  with  shovels,  and  the  rest  pully-haul,  and 
there  you  are.    How  much  d'ye  want  to  steady  that 
packet  of  yours  ?  " 
"  Twelve  tons'U  be  ample,  this  weather." 
"  Take  twenty—take  twenty,"  said  he.    You  never 
know  when  it  may  come  on  to  blow  off  this  coast. 
Besides,  we  want  the  stuff  taken  away,  and  it's  a 
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charity  to  give  those  Dutch  lumps  another  day's  woik. 
Bright  lot,  ain't  they  ?  " 

**  Did  you  get  'em  out  of  an  idiot  asylum  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ha,  ha  I  Good— that's  good.  No ;  they're  sane 
enough  to  be  let  loose,  though  I  grant  they  ain't  an 
intelligent  sample.  I'm  with  you  there.  But  they 
do  well  enough  to  shovel  clay,  and  it's  a  kindness  to 
give  the  poor  swabs  a  job.    Besides,  they're  cheap." 

He  was  talking  about  cheapness  and  losses  all  the 
time,  which  went  to  confirm  me  in  my  notion  that 
the  trading  company  wasn't  a  particularly  successful 
venture;  and  I  began  to  think  that  in  spite  of  his 
invitation  he  meant  me  to  pay  for  my  dinner  myseit. 

As  we  walked  along  on  the  top  of  the  embankment 
I  couldn't  help  wondering  where  he  was  taking  me,  for 
not  a  sign  of  any  town  or  village  could  I  see.  On  our 
left  was  the  river,  shallow  wr.ter  over  m^d-flats,  broken 
here  and  there  by  a  red  or  white  iron  beacon  pole  mark- 
ing the  channel  to  the  entrance  to  the  canal ;  on  our 
right  fiat  pastures  divided  by  long  lines  of  poplars, 
receding  in  perspective  to  the  fiat  horizon.  Dominating 
them,  the  great  ship  canal  ran  inland,  its  high  banks 
planted  with  avenues  of  lime-trees,  and,  save  for  a 
block  of  buildings  at  its  entrance,  behind  which  rose 
a  little  church  spire,  not  a  house  was  to  be  seen. 

Once  we  crossed  the  lock-gates  the  town,  such  as  it 
was,  became  visible  lying  low  in  the  farther  angle 
formed  by  the  embankment  of  the  canal  and  river 
frontage.  It  proved  to  be  the  usual  'longshore  Dutch 
vUlage,  half  nautical,  half  pastoral ;  two  or  three  tiny 
streets  of  one  or  two  storeyed  houses,  red  tiled,  gay  with 
green  and  white  pamt,  and  clean  as  rows  of  new  pins. 
They  clustered  round  the  foot  of  the  grey  church 
tower,  church  and  cottages  alike  dwarfed  to  toys  by 
the  great  locks  of  the  canal.    The  block  of  buildings 
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I  had  seen  proved  to  be  a  modem  hotel,  {deaaantly 
placed  for  summer  trade  with  wooden  benches  outside 
it  under  the  lime-trees,  a  pilot-house,  built  of  little 
Dutch  bricks  and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
doll's  house,  and  a  tobacco  shop,  clean  as  a  dairy, 
much  patronized  by  the  sailors  passing  through  the 
locks.  I  never  saw  a  quainter,  prettier  Uttle  place — 
a  sleepy  little  farming  village,  with  the  canal  alongside 
to  smoke  your  pipe  by,  and  watch  the  passing  ships. 
The  girls  are  pretty  there,  too ;  big-eyed,  pale  and 
dark,  which  is  not  what  one  expects  in  Holland.  The 
headdress  of  the  district  is  a  wide-winged  thing  of 
white  linen  hke  a  Beguine  nun's,  and  instead  of  the 
usual  golden  cups  to  hide  their  ears,  the  women  wear 
thin  fluttering  plates  of  gold  on  either  side  their  fore- 
head, which  flip  about  and  twinkle  Uke  golden  butter- 
flies. Under  the  summer  evening  light,  I  took  to  the 
place  at  once. 

Contrary  to  all  deyne's  talk  of  bad  business  and 
economy,  he  wasn't  mean  about  his  personal  expendi- 
ture. He  stood  me  a  thundering  good  dinner  in  the 
hotel,  and  a  first-rate  bottle  of  hock  with  it,  and  as 
many  cigars  as  I  could  smoke.  But  somehow  I 
couldn't  take  to  the  man.  He  let  on  to  be  a  square, 
hearty  chap  enough  with  no  nonsense  about  him,  but 
his  manner  was  too  uncertain  for  me.  One  ninute 
he  was  over-effusive,  slap-on-the-back,  hail-fellow-well- 
met,  and  the  next  was  standoffish,  as  though  he'd 
remembered  he  was  one  of  my  employers  and  wanted 
to  remind  me  of  it  too.  He  wasn't  as  good  a  man  as 
Ward,  but  he  didn't  think  so,  and  made  no  secret  of 
his  opinion. 

"  or  Leonard's  aU  right,"  he  said  once,  when  I  was 
telling  him  how  I'd  been  chartered.  "  He's  all  right 
enough,  but  he's  a  squaretoes.    I  wonder  he  gave  you 
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a  Job,  if  yoa  had  on  a  brass  hat  ^en  he  first  met  yon." 
Another  time  he  said  he  was  a  fossil.  "  He's  too  slow 
to  come  in  out  of  a  shower,  is  ol'  Len.  Good  job  for 
him  I'm  here.    He'd  be  robbed  right  and  left  else." 

He  was  ready  enough  to  talk  about  himself.  He'd 
been  a  sailor  too.  it  smned.  "  With  Warbeck's.  of 
Sonde'':.,  d,"  he  b*ud,  wich  an  air,  as  though  he  expected 
a  low  coasting  skipper  like  me  to  grovel  at  the  very 
name  of  his  tinpot  firm.  "  I  was  third  officer  on  their 
Gloucester." 

"  A  fine  boat  that,"  I  said,  and  let  him  gas  about 
her  for  a  while. 

Later  on  I  tried  to  sound  him  about  the  two  girls, 
but  all  I  could  get  out  of  him  was  that  the  Family  one 
was  his  cousin,  and  the  other— a  Miss  La^ongton— -was 
her  cousin  on  the  other  side.  Like  most  bounders,  he 
showed  the  cloven  hoof  most  when  he  was  talking  of 
his  womenkind  to  a  stranger.  Half  the  time  he  was 
careful  to  refer  to  them  as  "  the  ladies."  for  my  benefit, 
and  the  other  half  went  too  far  the  other  way.  "  She's 
a  limb,  is  young  Family.  Hasn't  she  got  a  tongue  ?  " 
was  his  tone  one  minute ;  and  next  it  was,  "  Mv  cousin. 
Miss  Brand."  ^  ' 

His  business  talk  varied  between  over-confidence 
and  sudden  reticence  or  evasions  of  the  point  under 
discussion.  He  gave  me  the  notion,  somehow,  that  he 
was  rather  incapable,  but  was  trying  hard  to  impress 
one  with  his  wits  and  ability.  If  he'd  been  altogether 
reserved.  I  should  have  Uked  him  better.  It  was  none 
of  my  business,  the  way  he  conducted  the  company's 
affairs;  but  his  half-chummy,  half-patronizing  way 
made  me  tired,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  back  and  start 
ballasting  the  Luch  and  Charity. 

The  wet  mud  was  stiff,  awful  stuff  to  shovel  and 
worse  to  stand  on.    We  put  some  planks  on  it  to  give 
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loothold.  but  we  were  slipping  about  all  the  time,  and 
in  half-au-honr  all  hands  were  slime  from  head  to  foot. 
Voogdt  chucked  it.  "  I  can't  shovel  this  stuff,"  he 
said.  "  It's  man's  work,  and  I'm  only  half-a-man. 
Am  I  sacked,  skipper  ?  " 

•*  Not  you,"  I  said.  "  Get  aboard  and  find  some- 
thmg  to  do  on  deck.    This  job  'ud  kill  a  horse." 

Cheyne  came  down  soon  after  in  dirty  clothes  with 
a  shovel,  and  asked  what  "  that  chap  "  was  doing 
aboard.  He  grumbled  a  little  yrhen  I  told  him  Voogdt 
couldn't  do  heavy  work.  "  This  is  an  all-hands  job. 
If  I  can  take  a  shovel,  he  ought  to." 

"  He  can't,"  I  said,  "  and  that's  aU  there  is  about 
it";  and  Cheyne  said  no  more. 

I'm  bound  to  say  he  worked  Uke  a  good  one  him- 
self :  by  my  reckoning  we  got  a  hundred  and  twenty 
tubs  aboard  in  three  hours.  That  made  a  good  twelve 
tons,  and  when  the  tide  drove  us  off  the  mud  I  told 
Mm  we  were  ready  for  sea. 

"  No  hurry,"  said  he.  "  I  haven't  got  your  sailmg 
orders  yet.  Turn  your  chaps  in  for  a  spell,  and  we'll 
get  a  few  more  tubs  aboard  next  ebb." 

Next  ebb  wasn't  till  midnight,  and  I  told  him  so. 

"  Can't  your  tender  babes  work  after  dark  ?  "  he 
sneered. 

"  They'll  work  when  I  tell  'em,"  I  said  rather  hotly, 
for  his  tone  annoyed  me. 

"  Then  teU  'em  now,"  he  said.  "  TeU  'em  it's  pay 
and  a  quarter  for  night  work,  if  you  like.  I've  got 
plentv  hmtems  in  the  shed." 

^no  could  make  anything  of  such  ways  r  Employ- 
ing fools  because  they  vrore  cheap,  and  paying  able 
«amai  pay  and  a  quarter  to  help  them  I  Extra  pay 
for  night  work  at  putting  more  ballast  in  a  boat  than 
she  needed,  because  he  wanted  mud  cleared  awayl 
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A  dredger  would  have  cleared  the  lot  in  a  ooopie  of 
da]ni.  I  thought  of  Vo<^t's  warning,  and  decided  I 
might  as  well  see  if  I  could  get  another  advance.  I'd 
spent  thirty  pounds  in  fitting  out  and  victualling,  and 
clothes  and  things  for  the  three  of  us,  but  that  left 
me  nearly  twenty  in  hand,  and  of  the  money  spent 
certainly  ten  or  twelve  pounds  had  been  unauthorized 
expenditure  on  our  personal  needs.  On  the  other  hands 
the  freight  worked  out  at  about  thirty  pounds,  so  that 
really  I  still  owed  the  company  the  twenty  I  had  left. 
However,  ^n^n  I  asked  for  an  advance,  Cheyne  made 
no  bones  about  granting  it.  "  How  much  ?  "  was 
all  he  said. 

I  hung  in  the  wind  a  minute,  uncertain  what  to  ask. 
"  I  spent  thirty  fitting  out,"  I  said,  "  and  the  frdght's 
thirty.    Would  another  twenty  be  too  much  ?  " 

"  Say  thirty,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,"  said  he.  "  The 
Oost-Nederland  Bank  in  Temeuzen'U  cash  my  cheque 
for  you,"  and  he  drew  me  a  cheque  on  the  spot.  This 
after  his  harping  on  economy  and  grumbling  about 
Voodgt  being  idle  I  I  concluded  finally  that  he  was  an 
unbusinesslike  fool. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  office  he  called  after  me.  "We're 
pa3ring  two  bob  ballast  allowance,"  said  he. 

"  Two  bob  ?  "  I  was  ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorance 
of  what  he  meant  by  ballast  allowance. 

"  Two  bob  a  ton.  So  it's  worth  your  while  to  ballast 
pretty  deep.  Two  quid  in  your  pockets  if  you  take 
away  twenty  tons,  and  only  four  and  twenty  bob  if  you 
go  as  you  are.    So  you'll  see  it  pays  3rau  to  wait  a  tide." 

"  It  would  pay  me  to  fill  her  full,  then,"  I  said, 
surprised. 

**  A  sore  thing  it  would.  But  of  course  that's  non- 
sense. Twenty  tons  is  ample,  as  you  sdy.  Take 
twenty-five  if  you've  got  time ;  but  you  must  get  away 
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uaA  tide.  I'm  expecting  the  (Hive  Leaf  to-morrow 
from  Grangemouth,  and  there's  no  room  at  the  yihaxt 
for  the  two  of  you." 

When  I  got  aboard  after  cashing  the  cheque  Voogdt 
was  standing  by  the  hatch  looking  at  the  heaps  of  slimy 
muck  in  the  hold.  I  jingled  the  canvas  bag  in  his 
face. 

"  Did  you  touch  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  For  thirty.  So  we're  still  a  quid  or  two  ahead  of 
em. 

"  What  d'ye  make  of  the  man  ?  "  he  asked,  jerking 
his  head  towards  the  office. 

"  A  bumptious,  silly  fool.  That's  what  I  make  of 
him." 

"  What  was  the  man  Ward  like  ?    Another  fool  ?  " 

"  Not  he,"  I  said.  "  Unbusinesslike  he  may  be,  but 
a  lool  he  is  not  j  t  I'm  any  judge.  I  hope  this  chap  isn't 
going  to  let  him  down." 

"  So  he  isn't  going  to  let  you  down,  that  don't  matter 
much,"  Voogdt  gnmted.  "  When  are  we  going  to  get 
hatches  on  ?  " 

"Next  tide.  There's  some  more  ballast  to  come 
aboard  first." 

"  What  on  earth  d'you  want  more  ballast  for  ?  " 

"I  don't  want  it,"  I  said.  "At  least,  the  boat 
doesn't.  But  there's  two  bob  a  ton  allowance  on  all 
we  take  away,  it  seems." 

"That's  a  rum  notion,  paying  on  ballast,  isn't 
it?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "  I've  only  been  in  steam 
since  I  served  my  apprenticeship.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
I've  never  carried  ballast  before.  Even  when  I  was 
serving  my  api»:enticeship  in  sail  we  always  had  freights 
both  ways.  I  suppose  ballast  allowance  is  a  custom  in 
this  coasting  trade." 
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"  A  rum  custom,"  said  Voogdt.  "  Tempting  sldppen 
to  strain  tlleir  vessels  with  useless  stuff.  And  seems  to 
me  I've  heard  of  paying  for  ballast  before  now." 

"  Well,  that's  possible,"  I  said.  "  P'raps  the  ship 
that  left  just  before  had  a  good  ballast  allowance  and 
swept  the  quay  clean.  Besides,  they  want  this  stuff 
cleared  away." 

"  Ah  f  That  explains  it,"  said  he.  "  Why  didn't 
you  say  so  before  ?  How  d'ye  expeci  to  make  a  sailcMr- 
man  of  me  if  you  don't  instruct  me  as  we  go  along  ?  " 

We  worlrcd  that  night  by  the  light  of  hand-lanterns, 
but  all  hands  were  tired  out,  and  though  I  promised 
'Kiah  and  Voogdt  to  share  the  new  allowance  equally 
we  couldn't  get  more  than  about  ten  tons  aboard. 
Cheyne  said  that  would  do.  "  It'll  have  to.  The 
Olive  Leaf'll  be  here  next  thing.  You  can  charge  for 
twenty-three  tons,  Cap'n.  That  do  you  ?  Here's  your 
papers.  You're  for  Dartmouth,  t  ^oad  deals.  Now 
gst  your  hatch  cover  on,  and  sUp  it  \>ith  the  morning 
tide." 

It  came  on  to  blow  a  little  when  we  got  outside. 
Nothing  to  hurt ;  a  northerly  breeze,  too,  which  was  all 
in  our  favour,  but  we  had  a  bit  of  bucketing  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  The  Luck  and  Charity  I  knew  I  could 
rely  on ;  with  her  extra  ballast  she  was  as  stiff  as  a 
churdi,  and  I  felt  a  bit  more  amiable  towards  Cheyne 
when  I  saw  how  well  she  behaved.  We  got  wet  jackets, 
of  course,  but  nothing  worse.  'Kiah  I'd  tried  before 
and  could  trust,  too,  but  Voogdt  and  the  running-^ar 
were  new,  and  I  watched  them  both.  The  man  shaped 
as  well  as  the  hemp  and  maniUa :  both  were  inclined 
to  give  a  bit  under  the  strain  at  first,  but  a  brace  now 
and  then  to  the  tackle  and  a  helping  hand  and  a  joke  with 
the  man  did  wonders.  Both  were  working  sweetly 
before  we  reached  the  Race  of  Portland,  and  Voogdt 
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took  U8  throng  it,  only  lau§^xiiig  yrheaever  some  narty 
cro«6-8ea  sihpptd  aboard  and  slatted  down  over  him. 
It  was  pretty  to  see  him.  the  veins  standing  out  like 
twisted  wire  on  his  wet,  lean  hands  as  he  strained  to 
steady  the  kicking  wheel,  and  to  think  how  scared  he'd 
looked  when  he  came  on  deck  two  days  before  and  found 
me  driving  through  it  with  the  lee  rail  under  water 
and  the  hatch  cover  awash.  Working  like  a  Trojan, 
laughing  at  the  smash-smashing  of  our  bows  and  the 
cataracts  the  Race  was  sending  over  him,  he  didn't 
look  much  like  an  indoor  man  with  his  death  warrant 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  doctors. 

"  Gad !  This  is  fine  I "  he  cried,  when  I  went  to  give 
him  a  hand.  "  No,  let  me  go,  skipper.  I  can  take  her 
through  it  myself.    I  hke  it." 

He  was  able  to  bear  a  hand  in  Dartmouth  now,  whex». 
it  came  to  loading  the  deals.  In  fact  I  think  he  handled 
more  of  them  than  did  the  quay-lum;^rs,  who  were 
half  asleep,  Uke  all  Devonshire  men.  Good  food  and 
a  regular  life  were  telling  on  him ;  he  was  putting  on 
fle^,  and  the  sea  air  was  beginning  to  colour  his  sallow 
sunburnt  cheeks  a  bit. 

We  got  our  ballast  out  on  the  quay,  and  the  deals 
aboard  in  four  days,  but  then  had  to  wait  a  day  or  two, 
the  wind  having  shifted  round  to  the  east.  Voogdt 
spent  his  time  iSing  about  the  old  town,  and  'Kiah  had 
a  half-day's  holiday  and  went  to  Topsham.  I  was  sitting 
on  deck  smoking  and  thinking  about  the  i.pree  I'd  had 
at  last  Dartmouth  regatta  when  somebody  hailed  from 
dose  alongside. 

^'  Luck  and  Charity  ahoy  !  " 

"  Ahoy  !  "  I  answered,  and  jumped  up  to  see  who  it 
was.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  more  staggered  in  my 
life,  for  there  in  a  waterpian's  boat  just  under  our  stem 
was  the  Family  girl ! 
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I  threw  a  rope  ladder  ovarskle  and  the  icrambled 
aboard,  and  I  ttood  ttark^  at  her,  with  my  mimth  opoi, 
leicpect. 

"Good-afternoon,"  she  said  shortly.  "You're 
loaded,  I  see." 

"  Y-yes,"  I  stammered.  "  We  got  away  from  the 
wharf  yesterday  afternoon." 

"  111  see  your  papers,"  she  said,  most  businesslike, 
and  turned  to  the  men  hi  the  boat.  "  Youll  wait  lor 
me,  please,"  and  she  led  the  way  to  the  cabin. 

Dumb  with  surprise,  I  got  the  papers  out  and  laid 
them  on  the  table  before  her.  She  went  throuf^ 
them  all,  her  brows  knitted,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  young  housewife  trying  to  check  the  butcher's 
InII.  I  couldn't  believe  she  knew  anything  about 
the  business,  but  she  made  no  remarks,  only  folding 
each  paper  as  she  read  it  and  handing  back  tibe  lot 
when  she'd  done. 

"Thank  you."  she  said.  "You  brought  ballast, 
didn't  you  ?    How  much  ?  " 

"Twenty-three  tons,  Bfr  Cheyne  mp'^e  it,"  I  told 
her. 

"Whereisit?" 

"  On  the  ballast  quay." 

"  Thank  you.  That's  all  I  want."  She  got  up,  and 
looked  me  up  and  down.  "  You're  looking  very  well," 
die  said. 

"  I'm  very  fit,  thanks.  Regular  employment  and 
— and  aU  that  s(»rt  of  thing,  you  know." 

She  nodded  and  went  on  deck,  and  I  fdlowed  her. 
Just  as  she  was  going  down  into  her  boat  I  asked  if  I 
could  offer  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

For  one  minute  I  thought  there  was  going  to  be  more 
face^macking,  but  she  suddenly  turned  dangerously 
pleasant. 
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"I  iliould  love  it,"  ubn  gushed.  "But  I  muttn't 
rtay  long,  Captain  Wett.  Wat  Lavagtoa'a  waiting 
lor  me  aalune." 

**  It  won't  take  any  time,"  I  asraied  her.  "  I've  got 
one  of  those  oil  blast-lampe  that  boil  a  kettle  in  about 
five  minutes." 

She  let  me  get  tea  and  we  drank  it  on  deck,  and  all 
the  time  I  felt  like  one  sitting  on  a  powder  magazine. 
Her  manner  vras  atrociously  correct — demure  and 
sweetie-sweetie,  prunes  and  prisms  aU  the  time ;  and 
she  was  making  eyes  at  me  most  affectedly  with  every 
word.  But  I  thought  I  could  read  behind  that ;  I 
guessed  she  was  trying  to  lure  me  out  in  the  open  and 
destroy  me,  and  I  wasn't  taking  any.  So  the  more 
she  played  the  arrant  flirt  the  better  I  behaved. 
I  wouldn't  be  drawn  into  the  slightest  advance 
beyond  the  position  I  held.  I  was  a  coasting  skipper ; 
she  the  friend  and,  in  a  sense,  the  representative  of 
my  employers.  So  the  more  she  gushed  the  politer 
I  got,  and  when  she  rowed  away  I  swear  she  was 
biting  her  Up.  That  sort  of  sexless  little  gutter- 
snipe just  loves  a  row,  and  she  didn't  bring  it  off 
that  time. 

Voogdt  hailed  me  from  the  quay  soon  after,  and  I 
went  to  fetch  him  in  the  dinghy.  He  had  learnt  that 
the  deals  we  had  shipped  were  from  the  Baltic  and  fell 
to  discussing  the  matter  with  me. 

"More  paying  trade  for  our  employers,"  he  said. 
"Shipping  deals  from  the  Baltic  to  Temeuzen  via 
Dartmouth.  You  note  the  direct  and  economical 
route,  shipper  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hang  the  company  !  "  I  said.  "  If  they're 
going  scat,  they're  going  scat.  Meanwhile  we're  being 
paid  to  learn  the  coasting  trade." 

"  It'll  take  a  bit  of  learning,  I  can  see,"  said  Voogdt 
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And  not  afinth«  word  could  I  grt  out  ol  him.  *Kiih 
i^mm  back  t^  *  nic^t,  tileiit  m  ever,  and  next  day  tki 
wind  we.    r^u.  i  i  with  the  sun  and  we  got  under  wfty  Iw 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCERNING  A  CARGO  OF  POTATOIS 

VOCX^DT  worried  me  with  questions  about  the 
cargo  all  the  way  up  Channel,  and  f or  the  Ule  of 
me  I  couldn't  find  an  answer  for  him  that  even  satisfied 
myself.  Here  wne  we  being  paid  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
boat— sixty  tons  burthen— and  only  carrying  thirty. 
Last  vo3rage  it  had  been  forty,  so  that  in  two  voyages 
we  were  drawing  money  for  fifty  tons  of  cargo  which 
we  had  never  shipped.  For  the  sake  of  argument  I  put 
it  that  their  customer  might  only  have  ordered  forty 
tons  of  clay,  and  as  to  the  deals,  they  were  ugly  stowage 
for  a  boat  as  small  as  the  Luck  and  Charity.  Anyhow, 
I  didn't  see  why  we  should  worry  so  long  as  >ur  charter 
money  was  paid. 

"  111  teU  you  what  it  is,"  I  said.  "  You  re  a  Sherlock 
Holmes,  that's  what's  the  matter  witli  you.  It  s  your 
rotten  Fleet  Street  upbringing.  I  never  saw  such  a 
walking  mark  of  interrogation  in  all  ny  life.  Why 
should  you  worry  about  it  ?  You'v  got  your  money 
in  advance." 

"That  is  why.  I  am  all  rig  tt-  and  that's  why  I 
can  spare  timt;  to  look  after  th  n  ^xt  man's  interests. 
Besides,"  he  drawled,  "if  -  u  want  to  know,  I  have 
conceived  a  certain  regard  /or  oii  personally,  my 
noMe  commander."  He  gnt  ip  ^jid  strolled  forward. 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  till    hange  of  watch. 

His  words  had  stirred  my  cart  sity  a  little  by  this 
tnne,  and  whtn  we  reached  '  er^uxoi  my  first  care 
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was  to  see  Aether  any  ci  our  day  was  left  over  from 
the  last  voyage.  It  was  all  gone,  however,  and  I  nudged 
Voogdt,  drawing  his  attention  to  the  fact.  In  its  place 
was  a  large  heap  of  broken  stone.  He  looked  at  it, 
nibbing  his  bearded  chin  in  n^ditation. 

"  What's  that  stuff  for  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  I  said  impatiently.  "  To 
feed  cows  on,  I  suppose." 

"  Looks  like  road  metal  to  me."  he  said  musingly, 
and  sme  enough  when  Cheyne  came  aboard  he  told  me 
that  was  what  it  was. 

"  It  came  as  ballast,"  he  condescended  to  explain. 
"  We  can  use  it  very  well.  Some  of  it'll  stiffen  the 
mud  behind  the  yrbaxf  and  the  rest  mend  the  cart-track 
between  here  and  the  town." 

I  told  Voogdt  this  and  he  nodded.  "  So  the  Oliv0 
Leaf  Inou^t  ballast,  did  she  ?  I  wonder  yihaX  she  took 
away  ? " 

By  the  evening  I  was  able  to  tell  him  that  too. 
Cheyne  asked  me  to  dinner,  as  before,  and  casually 
mentioned  her  at  the  table  as  having  gone  farther  up 
over. 

"To  Antwerp?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  Shetookupsomeof  your  clay.  It  was  sold 
to  Ghent,  but  the  buyers  sold  again  to  an  Antwerp 
pottery." 

I  didn't  question  him  further,  but  chuckled  rather 
as  I  thought  what  a  mare's  nest  Voogdt  woiild  find  in 
that  announcement.  Che3me  saw  me  smile  and  without 
more  reason  fired  up  in  a  moment. 

"  What  the do  you  see  to  grin  at  in  that  ?  " 

he  demanded.    "  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  do,"  I  said,  surprised.  "I  wasn't 
landing  at  anything  you  said." 

For  a  moment  he  k)oked  threatening,  then  calmed 
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dmni,  and  pMnd  the  bottle  akmg.  He  wasn't  on  tlie 
bend  this  trip  as  he  had  been  the  last,  but  he  drank 
a  good  deal,  notwithstanding. 

In  the  intervals  of  getting  out  the  deals,  I  told  Voogdt 
where  the  clay  had  gone,  but  he  displayed  no  surprise. 

"  It  would  have  paid  the  consignees  better  if  we'd 
taken  it  all  the  way,  I  suppose  ?  "  was  all  he  said. 
**  But  apparently  the  company's  made  a  bit  by  this  time 
by  bemg  paid  extra  carriage.    Floreat  A.T.C. ! " 

Ballasting  was  done  the  same  way  as  before,  except 
that  Voogdt  was  able  to  help  part  of  the  time,  and  we 
sailed  with  a  full  twenty-five  tons  of  mud  iiistead  of  a 
bare  twenty-three.  As  before,  Cheyne  was  in  a  hurry 
to  ^  rid  of  us  at  the  last. 

"  0£f  with  you,"  he  said  cheerily.  "  On  hatches  and 
dear  oMt  and  make  way  for  your  betters." 

"  The  0/«w  le^/ again  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  Kismei.  She  passed  the  Hasborough  last  night 
with  a  fair  wind.  Guess  she's  outside  the  river  now, 
waiting  tide." 

"What's  she  bringing?"  I  asked. 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?  "  He  put  <m  his 
stand<^fi8h  manner  in  an  instant.  "  You're  not  paid 
to  ask  questions,  but  to  obey  orders.  Just  remember 
your  place,  Cap'n,  and  111  remember  mine." 

I  raged  inwardly  for  having  laid  myself  open  to  the 
snub.  The  brute  had  been  genial  as  a  blood-relation  till 
then.  But  it  was  no  good  quarrelling  with  one's  liveli- 
hood, so  we  got  away  without  another  word.  Voogdt 
took  the  wheel  when  we  got  into  the  main  stream. 

**VnaA'9Abt  Hasborough?"  he  asked. 

]]  A  lightship  off  Norfolk." 

•*  Then  if  the  Kismei  passed  her  yesterday,  she's  be«i 
north,  that's  obvir  us.  And  if  she's  been  north,  it's  a 
fcondred  to  one  she's  carrying  coal.    And  if  she's  carry- 
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ing  coal,  which  is  saleable  anywhere,  shell  be  loaded 
deep." 

"  Sherlock  Holmes,"  I  said,  and  went  below. 

When  I  came  on  deck  half-an-hour  later  we  were 
passing  Flashing,  and  out  at  sea  a  small  coaster  about 
our  own  size  was  lying  at  anchor.  She  was  compara- 
tively light,  riding  high  in  the  water. 

"  There's  the  Kismet,  Sherlock."  I  leered.  "  And  if 
she's  got  more  than  thirty  tons  aboard,  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man." 

"  Then  either  'tisn't  the  Kismet  or  she  isn't  carrying 
coal,"  he  said  quietly.  Half-an-hour  later  I  had  the 
lau^  of  him  again,  for  we  passed  near  enough  for  a 
glass  to  show  her  name  in  dirty  white  letters  under 
her  bows. 

*'  What  d'ye  make  of  that  ?  "  I  handed  him  my 
glasses  and  took  the  wheel. 

He  had  a  long  stare  and  then  turned  and  looked  at 
me.queerly. 

"  Kismet  it  is;  right  enough.  Down  helm  a  wee; 
8kii^)er,  \nd  get  a  bit  closer." 

"  What  for  ?  "  Isaid  ;  but  I  did  as  he  asked. 

"  Now  hail  'em,"  he  said,  when  we'd  got  close  enough. 
He  was  itching  with  excitement  and  curiosity. 

"Ahoy  I"    I  shouted.    "  Kismet,  ahoy  \  " 

"  Ahoy  I  "  came  down   he  wind. 

"  Ask  'em  where  they're  bound,"  Voogdt  prompted. 

"  Where — are — ^you — Abound  ?  " 

"Goole  to  Temeuzen  with  coals,"  came  the 
answer. 

**  There  you  ,are,"  I  said.  "  Now  you  know.  Like 
most  of  you  private  detectives,  you're  half  right  and 
half  wrong.  She  is  the  Kismet,  and  you  said  she  wasn't. 
She's  conM  from  the  north  and  she's  got  coals,  just  as 
you  said.    And  she's  got  a  half  cargo  and  not  a  faU 
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one,  wtadh  is  flat  cqatrary  to  your  notions.  Now  what 
d'ye  make  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  make  rank  unbusinesslike  ways  of  it/'  he  reptied. 
"  And  on  the  face  of  it,  that's  all  one  can  say.  I'm  beat; 
I  admit." 

"  Well,  vrtiat  odds  ?  "  I  said.  "  We've  got  our 
money,  and  that's  enough.  If  the  thing's  being  mucked 
I'm  sorry  for  Ward,  but  he's  big  enough  to  manage 
his  own  affours.  I'll  mind  mine,  you  mind  yours,  and 
everybody'll  be  pleased." 

"  Poking  my  nose  into  things  has  been  my  business 
for  some  years,"  Voogdt  snapped  at  me.  "  You  can't 
drop  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  in  ten  minutes,  you  dunder- 
head," and  after  that  stuck  to  his  whed,  grumbling 
about  dolts  and  thickwits  under  his  breath. 

We  were  bound  for  Poole  this  time,  and  no  sooner 
had  we  got  our  ballast  on  the  qiiay  than  Ward  made  his 
appearance.  Voogdt  stared  at  him  hard,  and  late  in  the 
evening  came  aboard  full  of  information  about  him. 

"  He's  a  chemist.  He's  got  a  professor's  job  at  Mason 
College,  Birmingham." 

"  I  told  you  that  before." 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  his  attainments,"  he  protested. 
"  He's  a  sound  man — a  worker.  He's  had  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  is  a  Felton  prizeman 
and  heaps  more  besides.  What  on  earth  can  he  be 
doing  dabbling  in  a  Uttle  trading  concern  hke  this  ? 
A  man  with  his  record  could  get  to  the  top,  if  he  liked, 
and  yet  here  he  is  tinkering  at  this  business  with  a  cub 
like  Willis  Cheyne  for  a  manager.  He  isn't  a  fool,  yet 
he  behaves  like  one.  Ergo,  he  is  one  distraught — is 
mad,  good  mariner.  Too  much  learning — yonx  know 
the  rest  of  it." 

"  Oh,  hang  I  "  I  said.  "  You  worry  me  with  your 
twaddle.    Let's  do  our  work,  and  draw  our  pay  and  live 
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to-morrow  at  six  A.M.' 

"  IV>tatoes  !  "  he  said  wearily.  "  They're  shipping 
potatoes  to  an  agricultural  country  now.  Next  time 
we  shall  carry  windmills  in  sections,  or  canal  water. 
They're  short  of  both  in  Holland,  and  naturally  can 
pay  big  freights  on  'em.  Good-night,  O  massive-brained 
ruminant.    Good-night." 

I  thought  potatoes  were  a  fanny  cargo  mys^, 
but  I  wouldn't  encourage  him  in  his  idUy  wa]^  and  so 
awore  I  considered  it  natural  they  should  be  imported. 
*•  There's  Ghent  handy,"  I  said,  as  we  were  squabbling 
about  it  on  the  way  up  Channel.  "  Ghent  and  all  the 
other  Belgian  industrial  centres  close  by.  A  \Ag  popu- 
lation wants  food,  don't  it  ?— and  industries  want  d^Js 
and  day  and  coal." 

"  In  half  cargoes  I  "  he  jerked  out ;  but  I  had  him 
there,  having  been  thinking  about  the  Kismet  mysdf. 

"  That's  because  of  the  tide,"  I  said.  "  How  could 
they  get  deep-laden  boats,  even  of  our  light  draught, 
over  those  mud-flats  at  neap  tides?  When  we  left 
Temeuzen  it  was  bottom  of  neaps,  wasn't  it  ?  So 
much  for  your  small  cargoes." 

That  shut  him  up  and  so  ended  the  discussion  for  the 
time  being,  and  we  got  in,  dischai^ed  our  potatoes  and 
ballasted  as  before.  Some  of  the  Kismets  coal  still  lay 
by  the  warehouse,  but  not  more  than  ten  tons  at  the 
outside.  The  rest  was  gone.  Even  Voogdt  grudgingly 
atibnitted  there  was  nothing  unusual  to  comment  upon. 

But  the  evening  before  we  sailed  we  had  a  shock. 
Our  bags  of  potatoes  were  lying  neatly  stacked  by  the 
wharf,  twenty-five  tons  of  ballast  were  aboard,  aad 
the  hatches  were  on,  ready  for  sailing.  Havtef  an 
hour  or  two  to  wait  for  tide  I  suggested  to  Voogdt  that 
we  should  stroll  along  the  bank  to  Temeuaen  and  bav« 
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•  drink  hthn  we  wnt.  When  wo  got  to  the  cansi 
entrance  we  had  to  wait,  the  lock-gates  being  epeo. 
Right  beade  us  was  a  G^man  coasting  schooner,  and 
I  thought  I'd  air  my  German  a  bit  and  impress  Voogdt. 

"  Wo  gehen  sie  ?"    I  said  to  a  boy  on  deck. 

**Emden.    Mit  Erdapfdn." 

He  nsed  the  slang  word  "  Erdapfehi "  instead  of  the 
moie  correct  "  Kartofiehi "  and  I  turned  to  Voogdt  to 
translate  without  thinking  of  the  sense  of  the  words. 
Bat  he  needed  no  translator,  it  was  evident. 

'*  Potatoes,"  he  said  under  his  breath,  like  one  dazed. 
"  Potatoes  I  Hear  that  ?  "  He  leaned  over  and  spokt 
to  the  boy  himself. 

"  Woktr  sint  sie  gekommen  ?  " 

"SasvanGeni." 

The  thing  had  soaked  into  my  thick  head  by  this  time 
and  we  stared  at  each  other  in  iilent  amazement. 
I  was  being  paid  a  sovereign  a  ton  to  bring  potatoes 
thiee  hundred  miles  to  Temeuzen ;  whilst  Sas  van 
Gent,  only  ten  miles  up  the  canal,  was  exporting  them 
in  biUk  to  Emden.  No  explanations  could  spare  that. 
We  forgot  the  drink  we'd  come  out  for,  and  turned  to 
walk  back  to  the  Lnch  emi  Charify  with  our  heads  in 
a  whiri. 

Half-way  back  I  stopped  in  my  stride.  "  I  read  a 
yam  once,"  I  said,  "  about  a  man  who  saw  a  Grovem- 
ment  announcement  in  the  papers  that  the  Woods  and 
F'>rests  had  oak-trees  to  sell,  and  another  from  the 
Admiralty  to  say  tl^y  wanted  oak  timber.  So  he  stepped 
in  and  sold  England  ha*  own  property  and  retired  <m  it." 

Vo(^t  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  softly,  speaking 
with  exaggerated  gentleness,  as  thou^  to  a  sick  child. 

"Don't  &^  yourself,  my  son,"  he  said.    "This 
thing  is  beyond  your  great  brain.    'Tisn'tafoolGovena- 
this  time.    It's  the  rules  of  trade,  and  demand 
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•ad  sapply,  and  a  doien  other  things,  all  being  turned 
npiideAfown.    It's  water  flowing  up  a  hill,  James, 


that' 


t's  what  it  is.  It's  rank  raving  lunacy,  apparently 
run  at  a  profit,  and  that's  impossible.  Impossible, 
I  tell  you." 

Walking  slowly  and  thinking  hard,  Che3me  overtook 
us  as  we  neared  the  wharf,  and  asked  us  into  the  office 
for  a  diink.  To  my  surprise  Voogdt,  answering  him, 
put  on  a  raw  Cockney  drawl,  and  spoke  as  though  he 
were  an  illiterate  coasting  hand. 

"  Why  did  you  behave  hke  that  ?  "  I  asked  him. 
when  we  got  sboaid. 

"  Because  I  don't  want  the  man  to  think  he's  got 
anybody  poking  about  his  wharf  except  ordinary  thick- 
headed sailors  Uke  yourself.  I  don't  want  him  to  sack 
me  just  as  your  education's  progressing." 

We  sailed  for  Torquay  this  'time,  but  conversation 
languished  on  the  voyage.  The  more  I  thought  of 
that  German-bound  boat  the  crazier  the  whole  thing 
seemed,  and,  think  as  I  would,  I  couldn't  see  a  light 
anywhere.  Once  or  twice  I  made  some  sort  of  a  sug- 
gestion, more  in  protest  against  the  clashing  facts  than 
anything  else,  but  each  time  Voogdt  shut  me  up  sharp. 

"  Oh  I  go  and  boil  your  head,"  he  said  rudely. 
*'  I've  been  over  and  imder  and  all  round  it,  and  all  I 
can  say  is  that  it's  against  nature.  I'm  going  to  put 
it  down  as  an  accidental  occurrence,  and  some  day  later 
on  will  use  it  in  a  paper  to  show  the  unregulated  con- 
dition of  international  trade.  But  you  mark  my  words; 
Mr  James  Carthew  Hyphen  West,  if  any  more  funny 
things  lilrc  that  happen,  I  shall  go  slap  off  my  rocker." 

Another  cargo  of  potatoes  awaited  us  at  Torquayj 
and  Voogdt  nearly  danced  on  the  deck  when  I  told  him 
so. 

"  I  hate  being  beat.    That's  what  I'm  suffering 
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inm"  h»  Mdd.  half  lanc^dng  at  himsell.  "  After  all; 
the  explanation's  dear  enough.  Ward  or  somebody  m 
the  company  has  money,  and  Cheyne's  induced  'em  to 
pat  it  in  this  fool  venture.  When  it's  gone  the  company 
will  shut  shop  and  Cheyne'll  go  to  sea  again,  having 
had  a  royal  holiday  ashore.  That's  all.  It  can't  be 
anything  else.  Let's  get  the  spuds  aboard.  I  hate 
doing  it.  I  hate  waste.  But  after  all  we  may  as  well 
have  some  unknown  fool's  money  as  anybody  else. 
Here's  my  last  word  about  it,  skipjper:  always  see 
you're  paid  in  advance  and  lay  by  against  a  rainy  day." 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  doing  that.  Che3me 
was  always  ready  to  make  an  advance  whenever  I  adced 
him,  even  when  sometimes  the  money  was  for  my  own 
purposes.  We  sprung  our  topmast  a  month  later, 
and  though,  strictly  speaking,  I  ought  to  have  paid  for 
repairs  myself,  Cheyne  authorized  me  to  get  a  new  spar 
at  his  expense.  "  Get  a  good  stick  and  don't  waste  time 
about  it."  That  was  always  his  cry.  "Hurry.  Hurry. 
Make  quick  voyages." 

"And  he's  losing  money  on  every  voyage,  sure," 
Voogdt  said  once  ahnost  despairingly.  "  Either  there's 
a  \diacking  big  capital  behind  him,  or  he's  tired  of  the 
job  and  wants  to  hurry  the  smash." 

But  mostly  he  said  nothing  more  about  the  company's 
affairs.  After  the  second  potato  trip  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  of  his  in  London,  addng  for  particulars  of  our 
employers,  only  to  find  the  so-called  company  was  not 
registered  as  a  company  at  all.  He  showed  me  the 
letter. 

"  There  you  are,"  said  he.  "  That  settles  it.  They 
must  have  got  hold  of  a  capitalist  mug,  and  they're 
Ueedinghim.    Only "    He  stopped. 

"Only  what?" 

"  Well,  I  should  have  thought  a  fellow  like  Cheyne 
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wmld  iHive  opened  Ids  sham  store  in  a  more  asuntaf 
place.  The  Rivient,  say.  And  there's  Waxd.  Ch^pne 
may  be  a  rogue  and  a  fool,  but  Ward's  neither,  if  I'm 
taxy  judge  of  a  man.    What 's  he  doing  in  that  gdley  ?  " 

It  didn't  worry  me  that  I  couldn't  answer  his  ques^ 
tions.  If  I  can't  understand  a  thing,  I  just  disr^iard 
it  and  get  on  with  the  work,  but  to  him  unsatisfied 
cmionty  was  hke  a  prickle  in  his  flesh. 

However,  as  time  wore  on,  he  seemed  to  be  euier  in 
liis  mind,  and  after  a  few  trips  we'd  got  the  hang  of  the 
trade  and  were  just  making  voyage  after  vo3rage  withoot 
remark.  Each  voyage  was  much  like  the  last.  We 
aeaily  always  had  Ught  cargoes,  and  took  away  as  mncfa 
ballast  as  we  could  get  in  two  tides.  We  always  traded 
in  the  English  Channel,  and  nearly  always  to  different 
ports.  In  fact  the  only  port  we  called  at  twice  was 
Dartmouth,  and  on  our  second  visit,  three  months  after 
the  first,  we  lay  at  Kingswear,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
xivor.  In  those  three  months  we'd  ma^  about  ten 
journeys:  to  Looe,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  Fow^, 
Teignmouth,  Plymouth,  Ne^x^ven,  Southampton  and 
Kii^isbridge.  By  that  time  we  were  so  accustomed 
to  the  round  that  even  Voogdt  accepted  each  new  order 
without  remark. 

Ify  bank  account  was  growing,  and  as  I'd  given 
Voogdt  and  'Kiah  bonuses  from  time  to  time,  we  were 
a  flourishing  concern.  V.'hatever  folly  the  company 
represented  we  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

Early  in  September  we  were  ordered  to  '^nenaey, 
but  just  outside  the  Scheldt  it  came  on  to  ow  real 
ruaty  from  the  south-west.  It  looked  like  an  equinoc- 
tial gale,  and  we  stood  across  to  the  North  Foreland 
intending  to  drop  andior  there  till  it  blew  itself  oat. 
It  lasted  two  days,  and  whilst  we  were  lying  at  anchor 
we  saw  the  Kismet  coming  down  river  towards  us, 
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imM  down,  but  with  a  bit  of  topadl  hoiited.  Just 
If  ahe  pttned  Bircfaington,  about  a  mile  from  as,  die 
got  a  sudden  butter  of  a  squall  off  the  shore,  and  before 
you  could  say  '*  knife  "  her  topmast  was  over  her  side. 
She  luffed  up  towards  the  shore,  all  she  could,  and 
dropped  anchor  to  clear  away  the  ra£Qe  and  mess. 
At  Voogdt's  suggestion  we  rowed  over  in  our  din^y  to 
proffer  assistance.  The  wind  was  gusty  and  strong, 
but  the  water  smooth,  and  we  soon  reached  her  and 
dimbed  aboard. 

The  skipper,  elderly,  and  a  ty^ncal  coasting  master, 
stood  in  the  waste  placidly  directing  his  three  hands 
ai  they  hacked  and  cut  away  the  wreckage.  He  was 
dressed  coaster-fashion,  in  blue  coat,  guernsey  and 
trousers,  gaudy  red  carpet  slippers  and  a  bo^pder  hat, 
once  Uack,  but  now  green  with  age.  He  nodded  to  us 
as  we  went  to  bear  a  hand,  and  when  things  were  getting 
tidy  invited  us  into  his  cabin  and  offered  us  a  diink. 

I  told  him  we  were  from  the  Luch  and  Charity,  and 
that  turned  our  talk  on  our  only  mutual  acquaintances 
—our  employers.  The  old  man  seemed  well  pleased 
with  them,  and  apparently  knew  a  good  deal  mote 
about  them  than  we  did. 

"  Mr  Cheyne— a  fine  young  fellow  'e  is.  A 
true  jailor,  I  call  'un.  Miss  Brand's  'is  cousin— she's 
a  mos'  amoosin'  young  person ;  and  there's  Miss 
Lavington.    She's  a  real  lady,  that." 

"  Have  Miss  Brand  and  Miss  Lavington  got  anjrthing 
to  do  with  the  company,  then  ?  "    I  asked  in  surprise. 

"Sure-ly.  It's  mostly  Miss  Lavington 's  money  in 
it.    Mr  Ward,  'e's  a  partner,  too.    Them  four." 

I  caught  Voogdt's  eye.  "  Only  those  four  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know  of  any  other." 

*'  Have  you  been  with  them  long  ?  " 
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"  Jus'  over  a  year.  I  ngned  charter  ^ior  aaotlMr 
year  only  las'  month.  Good  people,  they  are.  Mr 
Ward  spoke  mos'  complimeiitary  about  the  last  ymft 
working,  an'  gave  me  a  fifty-pound  bonus  an'  a  shilling 
a  ton  rise." 

"  What  are  you  getting  now,  then,  C^>'n  ?  " 

"  Nine-an'-six  a  ton  burthen  between  the  l^ne  an' 
Teixieuzen." 

"  Don't  you  go  farther  north  than  the  T^ne  ?  " 

"  No.  The  OUve  Leaf,  she  trades  from  the  Scotch 
ports.  They're  thinkin'  of  puttin'  on  another  boat  for 
the  Irish  Sea.  If  they  can't  get  one  to  suit  them,  Mr 
Ward  says  they'U  build." 

Voogdt  asked  a  question,  forgetting  that  etiquette 
demanded  he  should  hold  his  tongue  in  the  presence  of 
his  betters,  and  the  old  skipper  ihnt  him  up  at  once. 
After  that  we  both  felt  rather  uncomfortable  and  took 
dur  leave  as  early  as  we  could. 

Next  day  the  wind  eased  a  bit  and  shifted  into  the 
north-west,  so  we  set  sail  for  Guernsey.  The  last  we 
saw  of  the  Kismet  as  we  rounded  the  Foreland  her  people 
were  getting  their  new  topmast  aloft. 
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CHAPTER  V 


IN  THB  MATTBR  OF  A  DBSEBUNG  SEAMAN 


AS  a  general  rule  one  of  the  most  talkative  of  men, 
Voogdt  none  the  less  had  his  silent  days,  days  ix^en 
he  grudged  even  monosyllables,  only  grunting  assent 
or  dissoit  in  answer  to  direct  questions.  Sometimes 
such  a  mood  would  last  him  half-a-week ;  once  it  wat 
over  he  talked  Uke  a  mill,  as  though  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  He  vras  a  good  talker,  and  his  silences  were 
the  less  agreeable  for  the  contrast. 

Throughout  the  summer  I  had  never  known  him  so 
silent  as  during  this  trip  to  Guernsey.  The  gale  had 
left  a  long  sea  behind  it  that  did  nothing  to  enhance 
our  comfort  aboard,  and  a  sulky  shipmate  only  added 
to  my  annoyance.  By  the  time  we  reached  St  Peter's 
Port  I  could  have  kicked  him  with  the  greatest  good- 
will in  the  world. 

He  cheered  up  a  bit  whoi  we  got  in  harbour,  and 
I  began  to  be  sorry  for  him — ^with  a  little  touch  of 
contempt,  perhaps — ^thinking  that  it  was  the  roughish 
Weather  he  had  been  suffering  from.  He  worked  well, 
as  he  always  did  now,  getting  out  the  ballast,  but  in  the 
evening  staggered  me  by  announcing  that  he  was  leav- 
ing the  Luck  and  Charity. 

"  What  on  earth  for  ?  "  I  asked,  fairly  taken  aback. 

"  That  was  our  agreement,  James,  if  you  remember. 
I  was  to  leave  you  where  and  when  I  pleased.  Well,  I 
please  now  and  here." 

"  But  ^y  ?    Have  I  done  anything  ?  " 
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What  haven't  you  done  ?  You  pidnd  me  up  oat 
at  dbowe  and  itarving,  and  you've  pat  ireih  hie  into 
me.  That's  what  you've  done.  And  I'm  going  to 
repay  yoa  by  deserting  jost  as  the  winter's  coming  on. 
I  fed  a  sweep,  old  mxn,  hot  I  most  go." 

"  Is  it  the  winter  you're  afraid  of  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Call  it  that.  I  can't  give  jrou  a  better  reason 
or  I  would.  Don't  make  any  more  difficulties  about 
it.  I  led  ishamfd  to  leave  you  like  this,  but  I  teD  you 
IiMM^go.    That's  all." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Have  you  enough 
money  to  get  on  with  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  haven't.  That's  another  thing  I  had  qualms 
in  tackling  you  about.  WiXl  you  lend  me  forty  or 
fifty  quid  ?  I  can't  give  you  any  security  beyond  my 
bare  promise  to  repay." 

That  was  a  surprise.  Of  course  his  pay  hadn't  hem 
large — only  thirty  bob  a  week — but,  as  I  was  ddng 
wdl,  I  had  ctmsidered  it  my  place  to  make  things  easier 
for  the  other  two.  On  vreekly  boats  the  men  are 
expected  to  find  themsdves  out  of  their  weekly  thirty 
shillings,  but  Voogdt  had  messed  with  me,  and  both 
he  and  'Kiah  had  Aawn  good  bonuses  on  each  voyage. 
'Kiah  I  knew  had  banked  nearly  twenty  pounds,  and 
I  told  Voogdt  so. 

"  Yoo  ought  to  have  done  as  well."  I  said. 

**  I've  done  better,  if  you  want  to  know."  he  answered. 
"  Thanks  to  you  I've  banked  over  twenty,  but  I  want 
fifty  more  for  a  special  purpose.  Now  don't  bother 
me  with  more  questions,  there's  a  good  chap,  but  just 
let  me  have  the  money  and  be  gone." 

I  grumbled  a  httle,  but  drew  a  draft  for  fifty  on  the 
company's  agents,  and  Voogdt  buttoned  it  up  in  his 
pocket. 

"  That's  one  more  good  turn  I  owe  you."  he  said. 
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"  If  I  Hw  through  the  winter  you  shall  have  a  hundred 
per  cent,  on  that  loan.  If  I  don't,  you've  lost  your 
money  and  must  grin  and  bear  it.  Good-bye,  old 
chap.  Keep  all  my  loose  traps  and  use  what  you  want. 
I  shall  be  with  you  again  in  the  spring." 

We  shook  bands  and  he  went  on  deck.  I  heard  him 
shout  to  'Kiah  and  say  he  was  oflf  on  a  holiday,  and 
thtti  his  footsteps  went  o  er  our  plank  gangway  and  he 
was  gone.  I  had  shippi  i  him  on  a  quayside  without 
warning,  and  found  him  a  good  man  throughout,  and 
now  I  lost  him  in  >  he  same  way  m  another  quayside, 
and  missed  him  m  >re  tlian  I  can  sav. 

We  took  road  metal  frtin  Guernsey.  It  really 
amounted  to  a  trip  out  ard  back  in  ballast,  but  Voogdt 
wasn't  there  to  jeer,  and  I  felt  too  low-spirited  at  his 
loss  to  think  much  about  it.  T  hipped  an  islander 
in  his  place,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ranee,  a  pilot  who 
had  lost  his  certificate.  He  was  a  smart  sailor,  but 
a  quarrelsome  Uttle  brute  when  in  liquor,  and  as  he 
drank  heavily  in  port—which  was,  I  suspect,  the  reason 
for  his  losing  his  ticket— we  were  no  longer  the  happy 
family  we  had  been. 

The  first  night  he  came  aboard  he  had  a  violent 
row  with  Kiah,  and  his  strident  snapping  and  squab- 
bling drew  me  forward  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Looking  down  through  the  companion,  I  could  see 
them  both  by  the  light  of  the  hanging  lamp.  'Kiah 
was  in  bed  trying  to  sleep,  his  blankets  drawn  above 
his  ears,  and  the  new  hand,  a  rather  bow-legged  little 
beast  with  an  enormous  moustache,  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  fo'castle  rating  him  in  French  and  English  and 
Guernsey  patois  mixed. 

"  Cochon  I  "  he  yelled.  "  EngUsh  pig  I  "  But  still 
'Kiah  lay  inert.  "  You  English  pig  I  You  dir-r-r-ty 
Topsham  dab  I " 
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Why  the  name  of  his  birthplace  should  have  roused 
'Kiah  I  can't  tell,  but  it  did.  He  put  one  bare  leg 
over  the  side  of  his  bunk  and  blinked  at  the  gesticulat- 
ing figure  before  him. 

"  You  say  that  again,"  he  demanded. 

"  Dir-r-r-ty  Topsham  dab.  I  will  say  eet  twenty 
times.    Dir-r-r-ty  Topsham " 

'Kiah  moved  as  slowly  as  a  bear,  but  in  his  sluggish 
way  he  was  immensely  strong.  He  caught  Ranee  by 
the  feet  and  the  man  was  on  the  floor  on  his  back  m 
an  instant.  Then,  in  a  short  shirt  and  nothing  else, 
he  started  to  climb  the  ladder,  dragging  his  adversary 
after  him  by  his  ankles.  When  he  had  got  him  on  deck, 
open-mouthed  and  staring,  I  thought  it  time  to  inter- 
vene. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  'Kiah  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  'Eave  'm  auverboard,"  he  said  stolidly. 

"  You  mustn't  do  that,  man." 

"  'E  caaled  me  a  dirty  Topsham  dab,"  said  'Kiah 
placidly. 

"  Well,  he  doesn't  know  any  better,"  I  told  him. 
"  Now  you've  got  him  on  deck,  kick  him  down  into  the 
fo 'castle  again,  and  tell  him  we  don't  allow  quarrelling 
on  this  boat." 

'Kiah  did  as  he  was  told,  and  Ranee,  stupefied  with 
sheer  funk,  behaved  comparatively  well  henceforth. 
But  as  he  always  got  drunk  in  port,  and  could  only 
talk  obscenity  at  sea,  I  missed  Voogdt  the  more  for 
his  detested  presence. 

The  winter  trade  in  the  Channel  was  no  joke,  and 
threading  the  shoals  off  the  flat  Dutch  coast  was  worse. 
But  we  were  well  clothed  and  fed  and  earning  good 
money,  and  remembering  the  last  winter  neither 
'Kiah  nor  myself  felt  inclined  for  grumbling.    Cheyne 
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showed  hixnself  desiroos  of  our  comfort :  our  cai^oes 
were  lighter ;  a  couple  of  additional  xnen  were  hired 
at  Temeuzen  to  help  get  extra  ballast  aboard,  and  we 
helped  ourselves  at  will  to  us  much  coal  as  we  wanted 
from  the  company's  stores.  But  it  was  a  cheerless 
business,  all  the  same,  picking  our  way  down  through 
the  Flemish  banks  from  the  Scheldt  to  Dover  in 
northerly  weather. 

Nothing  happened.  It  was  just  one  dreary,  cold, 
wet  voyage  after  another,  with  an  occasional  spell  of 
idleness,  waiting  for  the  wind  to  shift  or  lull  in  our 
service.  I  even  began  to  welcome  the  idea  of  reaching 
Temeuzen  and  having  a  decent  meal  and  a  talk  with 
Chejme  at  the  end  of  each  voyage. 

"  That's  a  new  man,"  he  said,  when  he  first  saw 
Ranee.    "  Where's  that  long,  lean  Cockney  of  yours 
gone  ?  " 
"  He  jumped  ship  in  St  Peter's  Port." 
"  Where's  he  gone  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "  When  he  joined  he  said 
he  might  ship  south  for  the  winter." 

"  I  don't  like  changing  men,"  Cheyne  said,  which 

rather  surprised  me,  for  I  hadn't  given  him  credit  for 

that  much  decency.    "  What's  this  chap  hke  ?  " 

''  I  don't  care  for  him.    He's  a  sailorman,  though." 

"  Oh,  is  he  ?  "  said  Cheyne,  and  later  had  him  ashore 

and  gave  him  a  drink  or  two. 

After  that  Ranee  always  spoke  of  him  with  great 
respect :  "  A  tr-r-ue  gentleman,  Mr  Cheyne."  A  good 
job  somebody  thought  so ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  was  glad  of 
the  man's  company  myself  at  that  time. 

We  made  pretty  much  the  same  round  of  voyages  as 
we  had  oecn  making  through  the  summer ;  in  and  out 
of  bleak,  cold  little  ports,  now  deserted,  that  had  been 
gay  with  summer  visitors  when  we  had  seen  them  last. 
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One  visitor  seemed  loth  to  leave  the  loath  ooastj 
though,  and  that  was  Ward.  I  hadn't  seen  either  of 
the  two  girls  since  Miss  Family  boarded  us  at  Dart- 
mouth, but  Ward  came  aboard  two  or  three  times. 
Even  in  the  winter  he  paid  us  a  visit  or  two,  and  the 
more  I  saw  of  the  man  the  better  I  liked  him.  It 
seemed  a  pity  he  should  take  so  much  interest  in  such 
an  obviously  rotten  affair  as  this  company ;  bat  it 
was  none  of  my  business  to  say  no. 

Besides,  I  had  enough  business  of  my  own  to  attend 
to,  winter  coasting.  Thrashing  up  and  dovm  Channel 
with  head  winds  or  fair  winds,  or  sometimes  lying 
becalmed  through  the  short,  chilly  days  of  winter,  I  got 
very  sick  of  the  coasting  trade  bef  re  January  wore 
along. 

One  day  early  in  the  new  year  as  we  were  entering 
Temeuzen  we  found  a  big  galliot,  of  Dutch  build,  but 
fl3ring  German  colours,  !3dng  at  anchor  about  a  mile 
down  the  river  bank  from  cur  headquarters.  It 
seemed  a  queer  place  for  such  a  boat  to  anchor,  and 
when  we  got  ashore  I  asked  Cheyne  what  she  was  doing 
there. 

"  You'd  better  board  her  and  ask,"  he  said  rudely. 
"  I've  enough  to  do,  minding  my  own  business." 

Next  day  there  was  no  reason  to  ask.  The  people 
aboard  were  broaching  her  cargo,  apparently  of  deab, 
and  floating  them  ashore.  Cheyne  got  out  a  pair  of 
very  fine  glasses  he  had  and  spent  most  of  the  morning 
watching  them,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  went  for  a 
stroll  in  their  direction. 

"  Do  you  know  any  German  ?  "  he  asked  me  next 
morning. 

"  A  few  words." 

"  Then  knock  ofi  for  an  hour  and  see  if  you  can  find 
out  what  those  chaps  are  about  down  there.    Looks 
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I  to  me  as  if  they're  bringing  some  sort  of  portable  home 
ashore,  but  '^  can't  understand  German,  and  can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  what  they  say." 

I  went  down,  dirty  as  I  was,  and  fell  in  talk  with 
the  skii^r  of  the  galliot,  a  German  Frieslander  from 
Ddfzyl.  His  cargo  was  building  material,  but  he 
£dn't  know  what  it  was  to  be  used  for,  so  after  a  chat 
I  went  back  to  the  A.T.C.  offices,  not  much  wiser  than 
I  went. 

'*  What  is  it  ?  "  Cheyne  asked.  He  tried  to  make 
the  question  sound  casual,  but  he  was  obviously  ill 
irt  ease. 

"  Buildmg  material,"  I  replied.  "  Deals  and  corru- 
gated roofing  principally.  There  are  a  lot  of  sheets 
of  heavier  iron  plating,  like  boiler-iron." 

"Yes— yes.  I  saw  that  myself.  But  what's  it 
for?" 

"  The  skipper  didn't  know."  I  said. 

"  Or  you  couldn't  understand  his  talk  ?  "  Cheyne 
sneered.  "  I  thought  you  said  you  understood  German. 
I  wouldn't  have  wasted  your  time  like  that  if  I'd 
known  you  didn't." 

"  I  can  talk  it  better  than  you,"  I  said,  inclined  to 
lose  my  temper,  like  a  fool. 

"  That  don't  say  much.  I  told  you  I  couldn't  speak 
the  language  at  all.  Now,  come  on ;  get  that  stuff 
out  of  her  and  don't  stand  jawing  here." 

Our  next  trip  took  us  to  Penzance,  and  we  were 
away  ten  days.  I've  good  cause  to  remember  it.  for 
it  was  very  near  being  my  last  trip  for  the  Axel  Trading 
Company.  When  we  got  back  to  the  Scheldt  the 
galliot  had  gone,  but  another  vessel  was  moored  in  her 
place,  and  ashore  the  deals  and  iron  were  materializing 
into  one  small  shed  and  two  larger  ones. 

Cheyne  was  fidgeting  about  like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks. 
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and  whm  I  asked  him  ^AaX  the  sheds  were  for,  he 
fairly  snarled  at  me,  all  pretence  to  civility  gone. 

**  Go  and  find  out — ^you  that  talk  German  so  mighty 
wen.    I  don't  know— wish  I  did." 

"  111  find  out  fast  enough  if  there's  anyone  there  in 
charge  that  knows." 

"Do,  do,  there's  a  good  chap."  He  changed  his 
tone  in  a  moment.  "  If  you  really  can  find  out  111 
give  you  a  fiver.    I  will,  straight." 

I  earned  the  fiver  easily  enough,  for  there  was  no 
(fifficulty  this  time  in  finding  out  what  the  sheds  were 
lor.  A  young  dapper  German  in  charge  explained  in 
pretty  §^X)d  English  that  they  were  the  new  premises 
of  the  Delfzyl  Handeln  Gesellschaft,  and  would  be 
opened  for  general  trading  purposes  at  the  end  of  the 
following  week. 

Cheyne  almost  foamed  at  the  mouth  when  I  told 
him.  He  wasn't  particular  about  his  language  at  any 
time,  but  I  never  heard  him  blaspheme  as  he  did  then. 

"  Well,  what  else  can  you  expect  ?  "  I  said,  when 
he'd  done.  "  If  you're  running  a  show  like  this  you 
must  expect  competition.  Good  job  for  you  they're 
a  mile  farther  from  the  town  thsm  you  are.  That's 
one  good  thing  in  your  favour.  They'll  get  fewer 
callers  than  you  do,  for  certain." 

He  turned  on  me,  furious. 

"  What  the do  you  know  about  it  ?    In  our 

favour  ?  .  .  .  Why,  you  bom  flaming  fool,  you  don't 

think  our  business  is  done  over  a shop  counter, 

do  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  your  business  is  done,  and  I 
don't  care." 

"  Don't  look  as  if  you  did,  idling  ashore  here  when 
you  might  be  at  your  work.    Get  aboard,  d'ye  hear  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  Gheyne,"  I  said.    "  You  say  two  words 
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more  and  IH  see  if  I  can't  manage  to  lay  you  out. 
You  offer  me  a  fiver  to  get  you  inlormation.  and  when 
I  come  back  with  it  you  behave  like  the  gutter-bred 
swine  you  are.  I  won't  argue  with  you,  and^I  won't 
go  aboard  at  your  bidding.  You  give  me  any  more  of 
your  lip,  and  I'll  unship  your  head." 

My  fist  was  just  under  his  nose,  and  he  drew  back 
and  apologized.  Just  as  well  for  him,  for  I  really  had 
lost  my  temper  for  once.  I  naturally  expected  the. 
sack,  after  that,  and  I  determined  if  I  got  it  that  I'd 
kick  him  round  his  own  wharf  as  a  farewell,  just  to 
square  up  for  past  favours.  However,  instead  of 
sacking  me,  he  was  a  shade  more  civil  than  before,  so 
I'd  no  reason  to  regret  talking  straight  for  once. 
But  he  never  paid  me  the  fiver,  after  all.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  I  forgot  it,  and  when  I  remembered 
his  promise  we  were  at  sea  again  and  it  was  too  late 
to  bother  about  it. 

For  all  his  civility  he  was  still  uneasy  in  his  mind 
about  the  new  company.  No  one  could  help  seeing 
that,  and  again  I  began  to  reconstruct  my  notions 
about  him.  I'd  got  it  so  firmly  in  my  head  that 
Voogdt's  surmise  about  the  gilded  mug  behind  the 
enterprise  was  true  that  I  couldn't  understand  why 
Cheyne  should  be  so  upset  at  a  Uttle  competition. 
If  he  was  the  paid  servant  of  an  unprofitable  concern, 
it  couldn't  hurt  him  much,  and  knowing  him  pretty 
well  by  this  time  I  didn't  suspect  him  of  any  such 
loyalty  to  his  employers  as  to  worry  about  their 
interests.  I  wondered  whether  he'd  invested  any 
money  in  the  concern  himself,  but  somehow  couldn't 
think  him  fool  enough  for  that. 

He  was,  though.  That  afternoon,  when  he  came 
aboard,  he  apologized  for  his  language  of  the  morning, 
and  then  admitted  he  was  a  shareholder. 
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"  I  lost  my  temper,  Cap'n.  I'm  sony.  Yoo  mutt 
oveiiook  it.  Fact  is,  this  new  concern  worries  me. 
All  my  savings  are  in  this  venture,  and  nattirally  I  was 
a  bit  upset  to  learn  these  other  people  were  on  our 
track." 

I  rather  guessed  he'd  go  on  the  bend.  He  was  just 
the  sort  of  chap  to  do  that  if  he  was  worried,  and  sure 
enough  he  did.  By  the  evening  he  didn't  care  a 
twopenny  curse  for  all  the  fools  in  Germany. 

"  We've  got  the  start  of  'em,"  he  said.  "  Let  'em 
be  as  smart  as  they  will,  they  can't  alter  that.  If  we 
shut  shop  to-morrow  I've  made  enough  to  go  on  with 
for  a  bit." 

"  Have  you  done  well  ?  "  I  asked  carelessly,  but  he 
wasn't  drunk  enough  for  full  confidences. 

**  Not  bad.  Not  so  badly,"  said  he,  and  changed  the 
subject.  Would  I  go  over  next  morning  to  have 
another  look  round  the  new  stores  and  see  if  I  could 
pick  up  any  more  facts  about  them  ?  "  What  size 
are  their  sheds?  What's  m  them?  What  sort  of 
chap  is  the  man  in  charge  ?  " 

I  said  I'd  find  out  all  I  could,  and  next  afternoon 
came  back  with  a  pretty  considerable  budget  for  him. 
He  took  me  into  the  office,  shut  the  door,  produced  a 
bottle  of  whisky  and  told  me  to  fire  away  ;  and  I  told 
him  all  I  could. 

"  The  two  big  sheds  are  fifteen  paces  long  by  about 
seven  wide— say  forty  feet  by  twenty.  That's  as  near 
as  I  could  guess  without  its  being  noticed  that  I  was 
pacmg  them  out  on  purpose.  They're  about  eight  feet 
high  to  eaves  and  thirteen  to  ridge.  The  small  one's 
half  that  size,  say  twenty  by  twelve.  The  man  in 
Marge  is  a  clerk  from  the  company's  head  office  at 
Delfzyl— a  Frieslander.  Van  Noppen,  he's  called." 
A  smart  chap  ?  " 
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"  He  seems  so." 
"  Any  madmiery  there  ? 
"  Didn't  see  any.    Why?" 
"  What's  become  of  that  boOer  plating  the  galliot 
landed,  then  ? "  -^        b 

"  I  asked  him  that  myself.  He  said  it  had  been 
loaded  again,  for  Ghent." 

"  He's  a  liar,  then.    I  should  have  seen But  go 

on.  What's  in  the  sheds  ?  What's  that  ship  brought 
down  there  now  ?  " 

"Some  patent  fertilizer  or  other— in  bags.  I 
couldn't  see  into  the  sheds.  The  doors  were  closed, 
but  the  sills  were  clean  and  there's  no  litter  about, 
so  I  expect  they're  empty  yet." 

Cheyne  nodded  approvingly.  "  Skipper,  you've  got 
eyes  in  your  head.  Where's  this  chap  Van  Noppen 
living  ?  " 

"  In  one  of  the  big  sheds,  I  think.  At  least  there's 
a  stove  pipe  at  the  end  of  one  of  'em.  The  windows 
are  high  up  under  the  eaves,  and  the  little  shed's  got 
no  windows  at  all." 

"  That's  queer.    A  store  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Anybody  there  besides  the  manager  ?  " 

"Half-a-dozen  lumpers  getting  bags  ashore  and 
pilmg  them  on  the  bank." 

"  Lumpers  ?    You  mean  hands  off  the  vessel  ?  " 

"No,Idon't.  Theyweren't  sailors— not  smart  enough. 
Just  day-smeared  shore  lumpers,  like  your  lot  here." 

"^  Where  did  they  come  from,  then  ?  " 

"  Temeuzen,  I  suppose." 

"  I  should  have  seen  them  pass  here  if  they  did. 
What  did  that  gaDiot  sail  with  ?  " 

"  Ballast,  I  suppose.  I  didn't  ask.  They  couldn't 
get  anythmg  else  from  here,  could  they  ?  " 
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"Are  they— are  they  digging  out  a  wfaarf-^ike 
ouw  ?  " 

"They've  made  a  start.  The  barrows  and  planks 
are  lying  about." 

. "  What  do  they  want  barrows  and  planks  lor  ?  "  he 
asked  sharply. 

"They're  wheeling  the  stuff  across  the  bank  and 
dumping  it  down  the  slope  inside." 

"  Inside  ? " 

"  Yes,  inside — ^inland.  Away  from  the  river.  I 
suppose  they've  dumped  fifty  or  sixty  tons  down  over 
the  grass  on  the  inside  of  the  bank.  It's  sliding  out 
over  the  field  behind  the  sheds." 

"  Now— what— the— devil— is— that— for  ?  "  said 
Qieyne,  in  a  whisper  to  himself,  pausing  between  every 
word.  Upset  ?  He  couldn't  have  looked  more  scared 
if  he'd  seen  a  ghost.  I  stared  at  him  hard  and  he  did 
his  best  to  resume  the  conversation.  But  I'd  done 
talking.  No  need  of  all  Voogdt's  warnings  to  rush 
back  into  my  mind ;  no  need  for  me  to  warn  myself 
that  there  was  something  fishy  doing.  Plain,  honest 
business — even  unprofitable  business — don't  scare  a 
man  like  that. 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  repeated  the  words  in  a 
more  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"  What  the  devil  is  that  for,  I  asked  you." 

"  I  heard  you,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  all  right.  I  thought  you  didn't.  Something 
caught  in  my  throat — sort  of  dryness.  Want  of  a 
drink,  maybe."  He  laughed  nervously  and  reached 
for  the  bottle.    "  What  do  you  reckon  that  is  for  ?  " 

"  What  is  what  for  ?  " 

"  Why  are  they  throwing  the  mud  on  the  inside  of 
the  embankment  ?  " 

"  Where  else  can  they  put  it  ?  "  I  asked* 
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ours  as  ballast, 

"  Perhaps 
ballast." 

"Yes — ^yes.  Fraps  so.  Very  likely,"  said  he, 
plainly  unconvinced,  and  so  I  left  him,  wondering 
VfhBit  on  earth  was  up,  and  wishing  more  than  ever 
that  Voogdt  hadn't  left  me  as  he  did. 

Whatever  it  was  that  worried  Cheyne  it  didn't 
hiterfere  with  business.  He  was  up  bright  and  early 
next  morning,  driving  away  as  usual  at  the  ballasting. 
The  wind  was  strong,  nor'-westerly,  but  he  expected 
one  of  the  other  boats  next  tide,  he  said,  and  so  sent  us 
off  to  drop  down  with  the  ebb.  "  Anchor  off  Flushing, 
if  you  can't  get  out,"  were  his  parting  instructions. 

We  had  to  anchor,  the  wind  being  almost  dead  ahead 
and  a  lumpy  sea  outside,  and  next  morning  I  was  waked 
by  the  hooter  of  the  Harwich  daily  boat.  It  struck 
me  they'd  be  getting  a  dusting,  so  I  went  on  deck  to 
see  her  come  in. 

Sure  enough  they  were  getting  it.  The  following 
run  of  sea  made  steering  difficult,  I  suppose,  for  she 
was  3^wing  about  rather  badly,  and  taking  it  green 
over  her  stem  every  now  and  then.  Naturally  there 
weren't  many  passengers  on  deck — I  pictured  them  all 
mighty  sick  in  their  berths,  and  pitied  the  stewards — 
but  two  people,  a  man  and  a  girl,  were  standing  a  httle 
way  apart  in  the  bows.  For  the  moment  the  man 
reminded  me  of  Voogdt,  but  as  the  steamer  neared  us 
he  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck  and  I  lost  sight 
of  him.  The  girl,  wrapped  to  the  chin  and  wearing 
a  fur  cap  or  toque,  waved  a  hand  cheerily  as  she  passed. 
I  waved  back,  as  one  does  wave  to  a  stranger's  greeting 
from  a  passing  boat  or  train,  and  then  went  below  to  the 
warm  stove,  thinking  she  must  be  a  hardy  sort  of  girl 
to  be  on  deck  in  such  bitter  weather. 
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The  wind  lulled  in  the  day.  and  then  ibifled  to  the 
m>rthward,  to  that  we  were  able  to  get  nnder  way  next 
rooming,  but  we  were  pest  the  West  Hinder  before 
her  face  came  back  to  me  as  something  quite  ^miliar. 
Even  tlwn  it  took  an  hour  of  brain-racking  before  it 
came  to  me  with  a  shock  that  she  was  Family  Brand. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

OF  A  prodigal's  RETURN 

OF  course  I  made  sure  she  must  be  going  to  Ter- 
neuzen,  and  did  my  best  to  make  a  quicker  voyage 
in  consequence.  She'd  annoyed  me  from  the  very  start 
of  our  acquaintance ;  flicked  me  on  the  raw  of  my 
vanity,  as  it  were,  and  I  wanted  a  chance  to  get  level 
with  her.  But  besides  that  there  was  something 
interesting  about  the  girl  that  occupied  my  thoughts, 
and  anj^ow,  to  see  her  at  Temeuzen  promised  some 
sort  of  a  change  from  the  usual  sitting  and  drinking 
with  Cheyne.  "  I  hate  waste,"  she  had  said,  and  I 
had  some  notion  of  letting  her  see  I  wasn't  altogether 
a  waster.  I  won't  deny  her  sneer  had  something  to  do 
with  my  going  slow  on  liquor  and  cultivating  a  bank 
balance. 

There  was  very  little  else  to  interest  one  in  the  life, 
as  things  were.  The  winter  coasting  trade  was  a  cruel 
business,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  that  I  was  saving  money 
fast  I  think  I  should  have  tried  to  break  the  charter 
and  lay  by  in  some  harbour  till  the  spring. 

But  I  was  doing  very  well,  and  hideously  uncom- 
fortable though  the  auising  was,  I  still  flinched  at  the 
memory  of  the  winter  before.  No  more  idling  on  an 
empty  stomach  for  me,  if  I  could  help  it.  So  I  stuck 
to  it,  and  'Kiah  backed  me  up  in  his  stolid  way,  and 
we  both  took  it  out  of  Ranee  whenever  he  seemed 
inclined  to  get  slack. 

We  were  for  Lymington   this  voyage,   and  even 
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'Kiah  seemed  ready  for  a  grumble  at  the  way  1  drove 
the  pair  of  them.  I  forget  now  what  we  brought  back : 
some  fool  cargo  or  another,  for  certain.  Since  Cheyne's 
outbreak  I'd  made  up  my  mind  that  the  ostensible 
trade  of  the  company  was  only  a  cloak  for  some  other 
more  profitable  business — ^probably  fancy  smuggling 
of  some  sort,  like  saccharine,  perhaps.  I  didn't  know, 
and  I  didn't  care.  Besides,  that  girl's  face  stuck  in  my 
mind,  a  little  roundish  oval  with  dark  hair  and  fur  all 
round.  It  struck  me  she'd  look  rather  well,  seen  close 
at  hand,  in  that  get-up.  Her  big  eyes  and  short  lip 
seemed  the  right  features  for  a  merry  sort  of  winter 
picture.  I'm  no  artist,  but  it  seemed  to  me  she  was 
the  sort  of  girl  that  suits  a  wmter  landscape— with  an 
outfit  of  furs  and  skates,  and  warm  life  in  her  face. 
Anyhow,  she'd  certainly  be  an  acquisition  to  Ter- 
neuzen  society,  and  I  chevied  the  men  and  drove  the 
boat  all  I  coiUd  to  get  back  there. 

It  was  nearly  dark  and  raining  heavens  hard  when 
we  got  off  the  Isle  of  Axel,  and  the  office  seemed 
deserted,  but  I  got  the  dinghy  overside  and  went  ashore 
to  report  myself.  The  place  w?"  all  locked  up,  so  off 
I  went  to  Temeuzen  in  search  of  Che3me.  As  I  expected, 
he  was  at  the  hotel  by  the  locks  :  "  Dining  with  his 
friends  upstairs,"  the  landlady  said. 

"  What  friends  ?  " 

"  The  English  friends.  The  tall  man  and  the  two 
young  vroowen." 

"  Ask  him  if  he'll  see  me,"  I  said,  and  the  landlady 
departed,  and  presently  called  down  over  the  stairs  to 
say  I  was  to  come  up.  I'd  had  a  shave  the  night 
before  and  a  pretty  good  washing  with  rain  and  salt 
water  aU  day,  and  as  for  my  guernsey  and  rough  serge, 
they  were  clean  enough,  as  such  clothes  go,  so  up  I 
went. 
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It  gives  you  a  queer  feeling,  intimate  yet  strange, 
to  see  a  girl  indoors  and  without  her  hat  for  the  first 
time.  They  had  a  private  room,  only  lighted  by  a  fire 
on  the  hearth  and  candles  on  the  table  at  which  they 
sat.  Miss  Brand,  facing  the  door,  had  the  shaded 
candlelight  on  her  face  and  big  eyes  as  she  held  her 
head  on  one  side  to  peer  across  the  dim  room.  The 
man — ^Ward,  as  I  had  guessed— got  up  and  shook 
hands,  and  the  girls  nodded  pleasantly  and  gave  me  a 
good-evening.  Cheyne  sat  back  lounging  in  his  chair, 
his  legs  stuck  straight  out  under  the  table. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Cap'n  ?  "  he  said  condescendingly. 
"  Didn't  expect  you  to-night.  Thought  you'd  lie  in 
under  somewhere  till  this  blew  out.  You've  had  a 
rough  trip  ?  " 

"  Fairly  so,"  I  said.  "  It  blew  a  bit,  but  nothing 
to  hurt.    The  Luck  and  Charity's  a  staunch  boat." 

"Perhaps  Captain  West  would  like  something  to 
eat  ?  "  Miss  Lavington  suggested. 

"  I  should.  I  haven't  had  anything  since  break- 
fast," I  confessed. 

They  cried  out  at  that,  and  shifted  their  chairs  so 
that  I  could  sit  between  Miss^iavington  and  Ward. 
The  Family  girl  stared  at  me  imwinkingly  as  soon  as  I 
came  into  the  light  from  the  candles  on  the  table. 

"  What'll  you  drink  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 

"Water,"  I  said,  and  twinkled  an  eye  at  her. 
Che5me  stared. 

"  You'd  better  have  some  spirits,"  he  said.  "  You're 
wet." 

"  Water'll  do." 

"  I  never  saw  you  drink  water  before,"  said  he,  and 
Family  Brand  cut  in  with  her  usual  downright  air. 

"  What  does  Captain  West  drink  as  a  rule,  then  ?  " 
she  asked. 
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"  Whioky,  generally,  isn't  it,  West  ?  But  he  doesn't 
drink  much,  do  you  ?  " 

For  once  I  felt  friendly  towards  the  bounder. 

"  What  do  you  call  much  ?  "  the  girl  asked  carelessly. 

"  I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  him  drink  more  than 
two  glasses  at  a  sitting,  and  weak  ones  at  that."  He 
said  it  as  though  he  intended  to  sneer  at  my  unmanly 
habits.  If  he'd  only  known  I  felt  like  patting  him  on 
the  back  I  expect  he'd  have  changed  his  tune. 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  went  on  staring  at  me 
curiously  with  her  head  on  one  side  like  an  inquisitive 
bird. 

After  a  pause  :    "  You're  wet,"  she  said. 

"  Only  a  drop  of  rain." 

She  pushed  back  her  chair,  put  her  napkin  on  the 
table  and  walkod  round  to  me  and  felt  my  coat. 

"  He's  soaking,"  sb^  announced. 

\/ard  looked  on  with  a  smile  on  his  post-ofl&ce 
mouth,  and  Miss  Lavington's  eyebrows  lifted  wearily, 
yet  amused,  too,  I  thought.  As  for  Cheyne,  he  grunted 
some  sort  of  protest.  I  think  he  said  I  could  go  d'?wn- 
stairs  and  get  a  change.  But  the  girl  didn't  take  the 
least  notice  of  any  of  them. 

"  Get  up  and  go  over  by  the  fire,"  she  ordered. 
"Take  your  plate  with  you.  Take  off  your  coat. 
Here."  She  put  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair  before  the 
blaze,  and  then  stood  over  me  with  a  stiff  glass  of  whisky 
and  water.    "  Drink  that,"  she  ordered. 

No  good  resisting.  There  really  wasn't  much  sense 
in  sending  me  to  the  fire,  for  I  was  wet  rather  than  coir* 
having  walked  fast.  But  she  had  a  whirlwind  way  o^ 
her  own  it  was  useless  to  try  and  resist.  Besides, 
thinking  of  her  as  the  poor  relation,  I  judged  she  didn't 
get  many  chances  of  bossing  people  about.  So  I  drank 
the  spirits,  and  very  strong  and  good  they  were,  and  then 
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sat  obediently  before  the  fire,  steaming  as  I  ate,  with 
the  ram  from  my  hair  running  down  inside  the  collar 
of  my  guernsey. 

In  a  minute  she  roticed  that  too  and  brought  me 
her  table  napkin  to  wipe  my  head  and  face  on. 

"  Rather  have  a  towel  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  ThisTl  do,  thanks,"  and  I  rubbed  my  hair  dry  and 
went  on  eating  till  the  plate  was  empty.  She  refilled 
It,  waitmg  on  me,  going  to  and  from  the  table,  the  othere 
handing  her  whatever  she  wanted,  and  whilst  I  ate  she 
stood  and  held  my  glass. 

When  I'd  done  I  got  up,  meaning  to  go.  The  other 
three  were  still  sitting  at  the  table,  but  sideways, 
watching  me.  We  must  have  made  a  queer  contrast : 
they,  clean  and  neat,  the  men  in  dark  clothes  and  the 
girls  damty  in  their  light  blouses,  all  sitting  dry  in  the 
ieady  glow  of  the  candles,  whUst  I.  in  wet  guernsey 
and  sea-boots,  dripped  and  steamed  in  the  flickering 
firehght,  eating  like  a  starving  man  from  the  plate  upon 
my  knees,  hungry  as  a  wolf. 

The  Family  girl  took  my  plate  as  I  rose. 

"  You'll  have  another  glass  of  spirits  before  you  go  ?  " 

"No;  thanks."  ^ 

"  Yes ;  you  must.  And  then  go  aboard  and  get  into 
dry  clothes  as  quickly  as  you  can."  She  filled  another 
glass  at  the  table  and  gave  it  to  me  as  I  stood  before 
the  fire. 

I  can't  tell  what  it  was  made  me  break  out  as  I  did— 
the  warmth  and  food  after  a  day's  hunger  and  cold  had 
as  much  to  do  with  it  as  anything,  perhaps.  Or  maybe 
It  was  dnnkmg  strong  spirits  after  some  days  of  absti- 
nence. Whatever  the  cause,  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
me  what  awfully  decent  people  they  were.  Anybody 
else  would  have  sent  their  employee  downstairs  to  get 
dry  and  presentable  before  they  talked  to  him,  as  Cheyne 
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had  wanted  to  do ;  but  Ward  and  Miss  Lavington  had 
only  aided  their  little  spitfire  of  a  companion  to  make 
me  comfortable  where  I  was.  It  came  over  me  with  a 
shock  that  I  was  really  making  my  livmg  by  helping 
rob  them,  and  on  the  impulse  I  spoke  out  the  truth  for 
once. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said.    "  I--I  think  you  ought  to 
know  how  things  stand.    He'll  never  tell  you,"  and  I 
nodded  towards  Cheyne.    "  This  business  here  is  all 
sham,  you  know.    Your  money's  being  dribbled  awa}' 
gradually  in  those  rotten  voyages.    The  charter  I  made 
with  you,  Mr  Ward ;   I  as  good  as  swindled  you.    I 
never  thought  you'd  pay  me  the  sum  I  asked.    Why, 
it's  twice  the  current  rate  of  freights.    And  the  cargoes 
aren't  what  they  ought  to  be— I  could  carry  twice  as 
much  as  I  do.    Here,  this  last  voyage  :  IgotoLyming- 
ton  in  ballast^two  shillings  a  ton  allowance  on  it— 
and  come  back  with  thirty  tons  of  unsaleable  rubbish. 
What  goods  can  you  expect  to  get  at  a  village  in  the  New 
Forest  ?    And  I've  taken  out  baUast  before  now,  and 
been  paid  freights  back  here  on  road  metal— for  mend- 
mg  a  path  nobody  uses.    You'll  never  make  money  that 
way.    You're  payuig  us  to  waste  your  capital  for  you. 
You— Miss  Lavington  and  Mr  Ward,  I  mean— you're 
bemg  robbed  daily.    It's  only  common  honesty  to  tell 
you  so." 

For  a  few  moments  not  one  of  them  answered  or 
moved.  They  might  have  been  wax  figures  rather  than 
men  und  women.  Then  Ward  lit  a  cigar— and  did  it 
jerkily,  I  thought,  just  as  a  wax  figure  would  move- 
blew  out  the  match  carefully  and  put  it  on  his  plate. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  he  said  very 
quietly. 

"A  hundred  things.  The  rate  you'rs  paying  me— 
hght  cargoes— the  waste  and  want  of  economy  every- 
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where.    I've  brought  potatoes  here—a  quid  a  ton 
freight,  from  Dorset— and  found  Sas  van  Gent  export- 
ing them  to  Germany  when  I  arrived.   That's  business 
isn't  it  ? " 

Ward  looked  at  Cheyne,  who  nodded  and  then  turned 
tome. 

"That'll  do,"  he  said.  I  naturally  expected  he 
would  rage,  but  he  spcke  quietly  eiiough.  "  You've 
proved  yourself  a  zealous  servant,  and  now  you  can  get 
aboard.    We'll  sack  ycu  in  due  form  to-morrow." 

"  As  you  like.  My  charter  lasts  till  June,  but  I'm 
ready  to  break  it  if  Mr  Ward  wishes.  I've  seen  you  rob 
him  long  enough,"  and  I  shuffled  on  my  wet,  warm  coat 
and  ran  back  to  the  boat  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  laid  up  with  a  chill  just  as  I  must  look  out 
for  a  new  job. 

But  it  was  to  be  a  night  of  surprises.  I  got  into  my 
cabin  and  lit  the  lamp,  and  just  as  it  was  flaming  up 
somebody  coughed  softly  in  Voogdt's  old  bunk.  I 
pretended  not  to  hear,  changed  into  a  dry  shirt  and 
trousers,  and  then  pulled  back  the  curtain  suddenly. 

"  Come  out  of  it,  whoever  you  are,"  I  said. 

The  huddled  figure  under  the  blankets  stuck  up  a  pale, 
startled  face,  half  laughing,  and  it  was  Voogdt  himself. 

"  Good  Lord  !  Austin  !  "  I  cried.  "  How  did  you 
come  aboard  ?  " 

"  Hush,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  "  Don't  shout  so, 
you  bullock.  Swam  aboard— me,  the  consumptive 
invahd.  Man,  I'm  nigh  dead  with  the  cold.  Where 
on  earth  have  you  been  till  now  ?    On  the  bend  ?  " 

j'  After  a  fasliion.    I've  just  got  myself  the  sack." 

"  Tell  us  all  about  that  later  on.  For  the  present 
light  the  stove  and  get  me  something  hot,  quick."  He 
got  behind  the  curtains  again,  his  teeth  chatterine 
audibly.  " 
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I  guessed  Ranee  might  have  some  spirits,  so  went 
forward  andjwoke  him.  As  I  expected,  he  had  managed 
to  get  a  bottle  of  Schiedam  aboard  by  some  mysterious 
drunkard's  means,  and  I  took  it  aft,  ht  the  stove,  and 
made  Voogdt  a  rank  brew,  disguising  the  taste  with 
a  double  allowance  of  sugar.  He  drank  it  greedily, 
demanded  more,  and  got  mider  the  blankets  again! 
After  three  glasses  he  declared  that  I'd  saved  his  life. 

"  Can  you  talk  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes.    But  you  first.    Tell  us  all  about  getting  the 

I  told  him  the  whole  story  without  interruption,  but 
when  I'd  done  he  announced  that  his  tale  could  wait. 
"  First  thing  to  be  done  is  to  hide  me.  Ward'll  be 
aboard  in  the  morning,  and  neither  he  nor  Cheyne 
must  know  I'm  here,  whatever  happens.  Next  thing 
IS  for  you  to  apologize  to  Ward,  and  offer  to  stand  to 
the  ch-urter.  He'll  accept,  I  fancy;  but  if  he's  nasty, 
insist  as  your  right  on  working  it  out  to  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months.  Uc  ierstand  that.  At  whatever  cost 
you've  got  to  stick  to  the  firm  like— hke  a  bug  to  a 
blanket.  But  I  must  be  hidden  till  you  touch  at  your 
next  port.    Then  I  rejoin." 

"Well,  that's  good  hearing,  anyhow.  Where've 
you  been  aU  this  time  ?  South,  for  your  health  ?  " 
"  No,  north.  A"d  I  haven't  been  there  for  my  health 
either,  since  you  use  the  most  apposite  form  of  words. 
AU  the  same,  I've  precious  little  to  show  for  my  journey- 
ing. And  that's  enough  for  now.  Warmth— blessed 
warmth  I  I  was  nearly  frozen  stiff  when  you  came, 
James.  And  now  for  sleep.  Let  me  know  where  I'm 
to  hide  when  I  wake." 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  was  snoring  before 
I  got  to  bed,  though  I  turned  in  immediately. 
He  was  up  before  me,  too.    When  I  wok&  in  the  dim 
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light  of  the  winter  morning  his  bunk  was  empty.  I 
whipped  out  of  mine  quickly,  and  just  missed  breaking 
a  leg,  for  he'd  pulled  up  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  which 
gave  into  a  three-cornered  hole  we  called  the  after- 
peak.  In  the  summer  we  used  to  store  milk  and  bottled 
beer  there  for  coolness,  but  it  was  only  about  two  feet 
hi0i,  and  I  shouldn't  have  thought  he  could  have  got  into 
it.  However,  there  he  was,  lying  on  his  back,  and  pushing 
the  rubbish  it  contained  back  into  the  less  accessible 
comers. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  didn't  hear  me,  so  I  stirred  him  with  my  foot  until 
he  squirmed  his  face  under  the  hole,  and  then  asked 
again. 

"  Making  a  nest,"  he  said,  and  grinned.  "  There's 
nowhere  else  I  can  go  without  being  seen." 

"  But  you  can't  stay  down  there  till  we  fetch  another 
port." 

"I  don't  mtend  to  try.  I'm  going  to  live  in  the 
cabir  here  and  dodge  below  when  anybody  comes 
an ' 

a  spare  mattress  and  blankets  down  the  hole 
aj  had  a  chance  of  trying  its  capabilities,  for 

as  nfc  nad  prophesied.  Ward  came  aboard  the  moment 
we  touched  the  wharf. 

I  tackled  him  at  once.    "I  want  to  apologize  for 
my  behaviour  last  night,  Mr  Ward." 
«  He  took  it  very  quietly.    "  Very  good,"  he  said. 

We  accept  your  apology.  Miss  Lavington  and  myself 
were  not  disposed  to  make  any  bother  about  it.  You're 
a  bit  over-zealous,  perhaps ;  and— you  will  please 
coMider  this  as  an  order  from  your  employers— we 
wsh  you  to  avoid  further  friction  with  Mr  Cheyne 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  management/and 
nave  no  complaints  to  make  about  the  way  in  wldch 
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the  business  is  conducted.  I  may  say  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  your  work  as  well." 

"  As  long  as  you're  pleased "  I  began  lamely. 

"We  are  pleased,  I  assure  you.  The — er— the 
conditions  of  our  markets  are  not  a  thing  you  can  be 
expected  to  imderstand.  Very  likely  you  thou^^t  you 
were  opening  our  eyes  to  shortcomings  last  night,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  all  the  company's  transactions 
pass  tmder  my  own  eye.  Light  cargoes,  for  instance  : 
there's  this  shallow  river  as  a  standing  excuse  for  them. 
And  there  are  other  points  you're  not  able  to  consider 
— ^the  size  of  our  customers'  orders,  and  so  on.  I  quite 
understand  tha.  it  must  seem  queer  to  you,  this  small 
class  of  trade  of  ours  done  at  the  very  door  of  a  great 
market  like  Antwerp,  but  you  know  the  old  saying  that 
where  big  businesses  can  live,  small^ones  can  do  with 
the  crumbs  they  let  fall." 

"I  never  heard  the  saying." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  it's  true.  We — ^we  axe  even 
doing  fairly  well,  since  you  seem  anxious  for  our 
interests.  Er — ^in  fact  I  had  proposed  to  pay  yo*'  a 
fifty-pound  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  charter,  if  you  weio 
disposed  to  renew  it.  Are  you  prepared  to  go  on  with 
us?"  ■ 

"  I'm  prepared,  fast  enough.  But  how  about  Ch— 
Mr  Cheyne  ?  " 

"  Mr  Cheyne  will  make  no  objection.  We'll  regard 
that  as  settled,  then.  One  thing  more  :  whatever 
you  may  think  of  our  unbusinesslike  methods,  don't 
talk  about  them  to  anybody.  To  anybody,  mind. 
Already  some  information  about  us  must  have  leaked 
out,  and  now  we've  competition  at  our  very  door — this 
German  firm.    So  hold  your  tongue.    That's  all." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged "  I  began,  but  he  waved 

me  aside,  and  I  went  about  my  business  of  unloading. 
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Before  he  went  he  stood  a  moment  by  the  hatchway, 
where  I  was  helping  Ranee  at  the  hand-winch. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said.  "  But  you — ^you're  an 
educated  man,  aren't  you  ?  " 

I  told  him  wherv.  I'd  been  at  school  and  lie  went 
ashore.  In  the  afternoon  a  boy  came  down  from  the 
hotel  with  a  note  for  me. 

"  Dear  Captain  West,— Would  you  care  to  join  us 
at  dinner  to-nigjit  ?    Yours  faithfully, 

"  Anne  Lavington." 
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I  went  below  to  write  an  answer  and  found  Voogdt 
with  his  body  imder  the  floor,  and  his  head  up  through 
the  trap-door,  reading. 

"  What's  on  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Miss  Lavington  asks  me  to  dinner  this  evening. 
I'm  in  sassiety,  cocky." 

"  Curse,"  said  he.    "  I  wanted  to  have  a  chat.    Don't 

go- 
"  Lc''  out,"  I  said.    "  There's  somebody  coming." 

It  w  -  lie,  but  I  meant  going,  and  couldn't  stop  to 
argue  with  him  about  it  then.  He  popped  out  of  sight 
like  a  hermit  crab  into  its  shell,  pulling-to  the  trap-door 
over  him,  and  I  sat  on  it  on  a  camp-stool  and  wrote  my 
acceptance,  laughing  to  m5rself. 

I  was  glad  I  went,  for  the  evening  proved  tho;oughly 
enjoyable.  For  one  thing  it  was  a  godsend  to  sit  at 
table  with  decent  women  once  more,  and  for  another 
Che5me  was  savr  '»ely  annoyed  at  my  being  there,  though 
he  did  his  best  xo  conceal  it.  Miss  Lavington  made  a 
very  good  hostess  in  b  r  sleepy,  kindly  way  ;  her  slow, 
lazy  smile  set  3'ou  at  your  ease  aud  banished  stiffness 
from  the  very  start.  She  was  certainly  a  very  lovely 
woman,  and  Ward  was  evidently  very  sweet  on  her  in 
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hfa  reaervcd  way,  so  that  I  judged  they  would  be  partnen 
before  long  in  a  closer  conceru  than  the  Axel  Trading 
Company  if  ho  had  his  way. 

As  for  Miss  Pamela  Brand,  all  I  can  say  about  her  is 
that  she  puzzled  me.  I  misunderstood  the  sort  of  girl 
she  was  at  our  first  meeting,  and  I  don't  profess  to  under- 
stand her  to  this  day  any  more  than  I  can  undentand 
why  spring  weather  should  drench  you  with  cold  rain 
one  minute  and  set  you  steaming  in  hot  sonshine  the 
n^Tt.  I've  read  poets  who  compare  a  girl  to  April 
\^iather.  showers  and  sunshine:  you  couldn't  find 
a  seasonable  comparison  for  this  one  without  dragging 
m  e"ery  month  in  the  year  from  sultry  August  to 
Dect-ber  ice.  There  was  little  enough  artificiality 
about  her;  she  never  suggested  hothouse  growth. 
To  be  with  her  was  like  being  in  the  open  air.  Even 
when  she  was  quarrelsome  it  was  only  like  a  breeze  on 
hilltops  or  at  sea— something  that  made  you  laugh 
even  if  you  didn't  like  it  overmuch. 

She  had  plenty  to  say  for  herself,  never  fear,  and 
entered  mto  every  topic  of  discussion,  either  seriously, 
or  turning  talk  to  laughter  by  nonsensical  pretence 
to  argue.  She  seemed  very  good  pals  with  Cheyne.  so 
that  I  had  to  remind  myself  that  they  were  cousins  to 
explam  their  attitude.  Mostly  she  was  chaffing  him, 
but  m  her  quieter  moods  showed  a  deference  to  his 
opinions  that  I  didn't  care  to  see.  He  liked  her,  no 
doubt,  as  much  as  he  Hke^'  rnybody,  bar  his  own  precious 
self ;  but  I  should  be  b^.ry  for  any  giri  that  got  sweet 
on  him  m  earnest.  He  was  no  good,  that  chap,  only 
I  don  t  think  women  see  such  things  as  men  do.  And 
sometimes  I  thought  the  girl  was  inclined  to  be  more 
partial  to  him  than  was  for  her  own  comfort.  I  hadn'  • 
got  to  the  point  of  liking  her  myself,  altogether  •"'  she'c{ 
got  too  long  a  tongue  to  please  me  ;  but  I  remembered 
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her  thought  for  me  the  ni^^t  before,  and  I  couldn't 
fancy  any  decent  girl  getting  henelf  tied  up  to  a  chap 
like  Cheync.  All  the  same,  you  couldn't  really  judge 
her  feelings  from  her  manner ;  she  was  too  up  and  down 
for  that.  A  laugh  one  minute,  and  a  smack  in  the  face 
the  next  was  her  way.  and  I  didn't  thinks'  had  a  softer 
side  to  her  nature.  There  was  very  li  'e  sentiment 
about  that  young  woman :  she  was  mo.o  like  a  noisy 
boy  of  eighteen  than  a  girl  of  two  or  three  and  twenty. 

Most  of  the  talk  was  about  business.  Meeting  as  w« 
did,  comparative  str  rgers  with  one  common  interest, 
there  weren't  many  subjects  we  could  all  touch  on. 
After  making  an  exhibition  of  myself  the  night  before,  I 
couldn't  .^rell  ask  many  direct  ouestions ;  but  tht  Family 
girl  wasn't  bound  in  the  same  way,  and  she  made  me 
talk  about  my  work  no  end,  till  I  even  got  the  notion  that 
the  candlelights  shining  in  her  big  eyes  took  the  shape 
of  question  marks.  What  ports  had  I  caUed  at  since 
she  came  aboard  at  Dartmouth  ?  How  did  I  like  the 
winter  trade  ?    What  sort  of  men  ;'d  we  empl*  -  ? 

I  told  her  of  Voogdt  and  how  i  picked  n  up 
at  Exmouth,  and  she  seemed  very  interested.  Then 
Cheyne  cut  in : 

"  That  that  black-bearded  O  c!'ney  yoi  lud  aboard  ? 
He  was  no  class,  was  he  ?  " 

"  A  better  man  than  you,"  I  nearly  said ;  but  re- 
mwnbering  how  Voogdt  had  played  the  low  Cockney 
before  him,  and  his  present  mysterious  ways,  thought 
better  of  it. 

"  He  was  a  better-class  man  than  he  looked.  He'd 
been  on  a  newspaper  before  he  went  on  tramp." 

The  other  three  looked  not  at  me,  but  at  Cheyne. 
for  enhghtenment.  He  made  a  little  shake  of  his 
head,  as  though  he  were  denying  something. 

No  class."  he  said.    "  No  doubt  he  managed  to 
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impose  on  the  good  nature  of  our  friend  here,  but  3WU 
can  take  it  from  me  that  if  he  was  on  a  newspaper  it 
was  on  some  low  job — driving  a  waggon,  maybe.  I  had 
him  ashore  and  stood  him  a  drink  and  had  a  chat  with 
him." 

I  confess  I  felt  offended  at  the  cad  contradicting  me 
Hke  that  to  my  face.  They  were  all  so  intent  on  what 
he  said,  and  so  obviously  disregarding  me  that  just 
for  a  moment  I  felt  out  of  it.  I'd  half-a-mind  to  tell 
them  I'd  just  left  the  man  in  my  cabin  reading  Loti  in 
the  original,  but  had  the  sense  to  remember  Voogdt's 
injunctions^  as  to  secrecy.  However,  before  I  could  say 
an5rthing  or  show  my  resentment,  the  exclusive  atmos- 
phere had  passed,  and  Pamela  Brand  was  talking  to  me 
of  something  else,  as  agreeably  as  you  please,  and  the 
others  were  backing  her  up  in  making  me  feel  I  was  one 
of  a  family  party,  rather  than  the  stranger  I'd  felt  a 
minute  befor?. 

Once  or  twice  the  conversation  strayed  from  the  one 
topic  of  business  and  cruising,  but  it  always  came  back 
to  where  it  had  started.  Either  Cheyne  was  out  of  the 
departure  or  else  I  was.  I  hadn't  seen  enough  of  shore 
life  lately  to  enter  into  the  usual  topics  of  the  day,  and 
once  when  I'd  induced  Ward  to  talk  of  Mason  College 
and  his  profession  of  chemistry  Che5aie  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  yawning  openly.  Tlie  two  girls  were  well 
informed,  though,  and  could  talk  of  books  or  anything 
else  ;  'but,  as  I  say,  the  conversation  was  bounded  on  the 
one  hand  by  Cheyne's  limitations  and  on  the  other  by 
my  own.    All  the  same,  I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  the  talk  shifted 
round  from  coasting  to  deep-sea  cruising,  and  of  course 
the  Brand  girl  must  know  all  about  where  I'd  been. 
>^Tien  I  told  her  Chejme  wanted  to  knew  what  boats 
I'd  been  in. 
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"TTieD.W.I./'Isaid. 

"  What  D.W.I.  ?  " 

"  I   only  know  one  company 
Deutsche-West-Indie  Company." 

"  Oh  I  a  German  line.  TTiat's  a  swell  company, 
though.    What  were  you  ?    Quartermaster  ?  " 

"  I  was  third  ofl&cer  on  their  Oldenburg  when  I  chucked 
the  job  at  Kingston,"  I  said. 

That  took  Master  Cheyne  aback  a  bit.  I  wondered 
whether  he  remembered  his  blowing-off  about  having 
been  in  Warbeck's.  Ward  and  Miss  Lavington  looked 
at  him  with  surprise — and  again  with  that  queer  air  of 
accusation.  From  their  faces  one  would  think  he'd 
been  remiss  in  something.  But  I  hadn't  time  to  take 
much  notice,  for  the  interrogation  lights  were  waking 
in  the  Brand  girl's  eyes  again,  and  she  started  another 
catechism.  Where  and  why  had  I  chucked  the  Olden- 
burg ?  " 

Of  course  that  meant  telling  her  all  the  yam  about 
Kingston  and  the  earthquake,  and  when  I'd  done  it  was 
time  to  go.  They  were  all  very  nice,  shook  hands  all 
rotmd,  and  Miss  Lavington  hoped  I'd  join  them  again 
when  next  in  port  if  "^hey  were  there,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on  ;  but  even  so  there  was  something  in  their  manner 
I  couldn't  fathom,  and  I  came  away  with  the  notion 
that  I'd  left  Che5ntie  behind  me  to  undergo  a  heckling 
about  something  he'd  left  undone.  I  had  the  feeUng 
so  strongly,  walking  back  to  the  boat,  that  I  went  over 
and  over  the  conversation  as  well  as  I  could  remember 
it,  tr5dng  to  think  how  I  could  have  given  him  away. 
That  was  the  feeling— that  I'd  let  slip  something  to  his 
disadvantage.  For  the  Ufe  of  me  I  couldn't  think  what 
it  was.  I'd  certainly  said  nothing  to  lead  them  to  think 
he  was  given  to  going  on  the  bend  pretty  often,  and 
I  really  knew  nothing  worse  of  the  man. 
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fhll  ^^^^  ^""^  ^  *  '*^«*  «**>  of  my  <rtm  thoughts 
that  came  from  behind  the  curtams  of  Voogdt's  l^k 
^en  I  got  down  into  the  cabin. 

wordT^"'  ^*^^  *^^^  Pwnped  you  dry  ?  "  vwre  hi«  fixit 
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CHAPTER   VII 

CONCERNING  A  PENALTY   FOR   CURIOSITY 

'W'OOGDT  asked  me  the  same  question  once  or  twice 
V  neart  day,  but  for  once  I  had  an  answer  ready  for 
hiin.  Each  time,  "  Somebody  coming,  Austin,"  sent 
him  down  below  hke  a  trap-door  spider,  and  though  I 
had  him  that  way  over  and  over  again,  and  though  he 
knew  I  was  fooUng  him  and  cursed  me  for  it,  yet  he  never 
hesitated  an  instant,  but,  even  whilst  he  doubted  me, 
dived  into  his  hole  again  and  again.  It  was  very 
evident  he  was  extra  anxious  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

I  resented  his  repeated  question  aU  the  more  because 
I  felt  there  was  some  reason  for  it.  After  being  so  very 
glad  to  get  Miss  Lavington's  invitation  it  wasn't 
feasant  to  think  I'd  only  been  invited  to  the  dinner 
in  order  that  they  might  pump  me  for  information. 
It  didn't  seem  the  right  sort  of  thing  for  such  a  fine  girl 
to  do  ;  I  hadn't  thought  it  of  her ;  and  yet,  in  face  of 
Pamela  Brand's  questions  and  those  keen,  questioning 
looks  I'd  caught  directed  at  Cheyne,  I  couldn't  deny  it 
looked  as  though  they'd  had  me  there  for  just  that 
purpose. 

Worrying  wouldn't  mend  it,  though,  and  so  as  usual 
I  put  the  whole  thing  out  of  my  mind  and  drove  the 
work  as  hard  as  I  could,  in  order  to  get  Voogdt  away 
from  Temeuzen  unobserved.  Cheyne  was  down  the 
day  after  the  dinner-party,  working  as  hard  as  ever,  and 
a  bit  more  civil  to  me— in  consequence  of  the  D.W.I. 
revelaUon.  I  suppo9e-«nd  we  took  in  a  good  thirty- 
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two  or  three  tons  of  ballast  and  got  away  to  sea  again 
early  next  morning  without  seeing  any  more  of  Ward 
and  the  womenfolk.  When  we  got  clear  of  the  shore 
Voogdt  was  able  to  come  up  from  his  hole  in  the  cabin. 
If  'Kiah  or  Ranee  came  aft  he  could  hide  in  his  bunk! 
and  with  the  skyUght  shut  down  the  noises  of  wind  and 
water  outside  would  keep  our  voices  from  the  hehns- 
man,  provided  we  spoke  low. 

"  What  a  time  you've  been,"  Voogdt  said,  when  he'd 
dragged  up  his  mattress  and  blankets  and  replaced  the 
trap-door.  "  I  thought  for  certain  you'd  get  away  last 
night." 

"  We  got  in  a  bit  of  extra  ballast." 

"  How  much  this  trip  ?  " 

"  Thirty-three  tons.  I  expect." 

His  face  showed  unbounded  astonishment,  eyes  and 
mouth  open. 

"  Why— why ?    What  on  earth  d'ye  want  that 

lot  for  ?    We  used  to  reckon  twenty  a  heavy  load." 

"  We  don't  want  it.  That  is  to  say,  it's  not  necessary, 
of  course.  But,  as  you  know,  they  want  it  cleared 
away." 

"  How  much  cargo  last  voyage  ?  " 

"  Thirty-five  tons." 

"  And  now  you're  taking  away  thirty-three  of  ballast. 
It's  mad— sheer  lunacy.    And  it  pays." 

"  They  say  so,  at  aU  events." 

"  They  tell  the  truth,  then,  for  once.  I  know  it  pays- 
have  spent  my  last  summer's  savings  and  most  of  your 
loan  just  to  find  out  that  much." 

"  Where've  you  been  ?  "  I  asked. 

"In  Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  district, 
pokmg  my  nose  into  other  folk's  affairs.  And  bar  that 
one  fact,  that  Ward  and  Miss  Lavington  are  making 
money,  I  haven't  got  a  penn'orth  of  information  worth 
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the  having.  Kcw  are  they  making  it,  Jem  ?  That's 
what  beats  me.  Not  at  this  trade.  We  know  that, 
don't  we  ?  " 

"  They  say  it  pays." 

"How  can  it  ?  I've  been  into  the  thing  like  an 
auditor.  I've  gone  over  every  trip  we  did  last  summer ; 
priced  the  cargoes,  found  out  current  freights,  read  up 
old  market  reports,  and  generally  put  the  business 
through  a  sieve.  And  every  voyage  shows  a  loss — 
every  single  voyage.    What  d'ye  make  of  that  ?  " 

"  You  must  have  got  hold  of  wrong  prices.  They  say 
it  pays." 

"  Oh,  dry  up,"  he  cut  in.  "  You  make  me  tired,  you 
poll-parrot.  I  tell  you  I've  been  into  the  thing  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  I've  assumed  them  buying  and 
selling  in  the  best  markets.  I've  allowed  for  the  fact 
that  they've  no  competition." 

"  But  they  have."  It  was  my  turn  to  interrupt  this 
time. 

"  What  competition  have  they  got  ?  "  Voogdt  asked 
scornfully. 

"This  German  firm.  Didn't  you  see  their  sheds 
about  a  mile  below  us  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  see  anything  when  I  left  Temeuzen 
by  night,  and  haven't  put  my  nose  outside  this  hole 
since  ?  What  sort  of  crowd  are  they  ?  Tell  me  all 
about  them  " 

I  told  him  all  I  knew,  and  when  I'd  done  he  beat  his 
forehead  on  the  cabin  table  and  groaned. 

"  That  finishes  it,"  he  said.  "  I'm  gone  in— dead- 
done  for.  There's  something  in  it.  now,  for  certain, 
and  I've  spent  hard  money  looking  for  it  and  can't  find 
out  what  it  is.  Never  call  me  a  pre;jsmaa  again.  Call 
me  a— you're  a  sailor,  aren't  you,  you  lump  ?— call 
me  a  sailor,  for  the  future." 
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" 111  call  you  a  sailor  when  I've  done  with  you" 
I  said.  "You've  something  more  to  leam  first; 
though.  You  haven't  tried  this  winter  cruisin*i. 
deserter."  ® 

"  And  I'm  not  so  sure  I  will,  either,"  he  said  thought- 
fully. "  Where  are  you  for  this  time  ?  Newhaven  ? 
I've  a  good  mind  to  borrow  more  money  from  you  there, 
and  jump  the  ship  again." 

"  Don't  do  that,"  I  said.    "  I'm  sick  of  this  Icmesome 
cruising,  and  it's  even  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  see  your 
ugly  mug  again.    Stay  on.    We'U  keep  Ranee  to  help 
do  the  heavy  work." 
^^  His  eyes  twinkled.    "That's  all  right."  he  said. 

But  I  may  have  to  go,  Jem,  all  the  same.  !  must 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  business,  or  I  shall  die  of 
comphcated  interrogation  marks  in  my  innards.  This 
German  firm  settles  it.  They  must  be  getting  some- 
thing out  of  the  trade  somehow ;  but  for  the  Ufe  of  me 
I  cannot  see  how  it's  done.    Get  that  into  your  head." 

"  How  do  you  know  they're  making  money  then  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Two  years  ago  Ward  had  a  job  at  Mason  College 
worth  three  hundred  a  year.  He  Uved  in  diggings  and 
lived  small.  Miss  Lavington  was  a  bit  better  off,  but 
not  much.  She  and  Miss  Brand  were  both  students  at 
the  same  colleje.  'ier  income— Miss  L's,  I  mean— was 
derived  from  two  steamers  her  father  left  her.  The 
Brand  girl  had  some  small  property  as  well,  I  beUeve, 
{*jd  they  Uved  together,  also  in  digs.  Little  Brand  was 
then  under  age,  and  your  lovely  Lavington  was  one  of 
her  trustees." 

"  Miss  Brand  was  a  student,  was  she  ?  What  was 
her  Une  ?  " 

"^  She  was  a  student.    Now  she's  a  B.Sc." 

"  That  little  guttersnipe  a  Bachelor  of  Science  ?  " 
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I' That  very  guttersnipe.    She's  the  brainy  one  of  the 
pair.    A  budding  suffragist,  and  leader  in  the  forward 
march  of  womankind.    Cheyne'U  have  a  handful  in  her, 
by  the  look  of  it." 
"  What  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  say  that's  to  be  an  engagement." 
"  God  help  her.  then,"  I  said  bitterly.    "  Go  on ; 
get  on  with  your  yam." 

"Where  was  I  ?    Oh,  about  the  money.    Well, 
Ward's  thrown  up  his  paid  professorship,  and  now 
holds  a  sort  of  honorary  visitLig  appointment,  and 
Miss  Lavington's  sold  her  steamers." 
"  That  doesn't  sound  like  making  money.'' 
"  That's  the  funny  part  of  it.    On  the  face  of  it  that's 
what  any  casual  observer  would  say.    But  they're 
just  dripping  with  money,  Jem.    I've  got  behind  the 
scenes,  which  used  to  be  my  business,  and  t  lere  I  learn 
that  Ward  and  his  girl  a. » investing  money— big  money 
—in  dozens  of  concerns.    To  ^ive  you  only  one  instance, 
they  took  up  ten  thousand  quid  of  that  Japanese 
municipal  loan  only  last  November.    And  the  allot- 
ments in  that  loan  were  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
applications.    Those  two  between  'em  had  applied  for 
forty  thousand  quids'  worth  of  scrip  I    It's  unbeliev- 
able, isn't  it  ?  " 
"  What  other  business  concerns  have  they  ?  " 
"  Not  a  thing— except  as  shareholders.    And  every 
investment  they  hold  has  been  taken  up  since  the  open- 
mg  of  these  tin  sheds  at  Temeuzen.    You  take  my  tip. 
there's  something  devilish  fishy  in  it.    Big  smuggling; 
think  ?    We  should  surely  have  spotted  that,  shouldn't 
we  ?    And  nc     this  German  fi-.m  are  on  their  track. 
It  beats  me!  It  beats  me  I"  nnd  he  slammed  his  hand 
down  on  the  table  with  a  bang. 
"  Don't  make  such  a  row.    D'you  want  Ranee  to 
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come  down  to  see  what's  the  matter  ?    Tell  me  more. 
Are  they  Uving  in  a  big  way  ?  " 

"  No.  In  diggings,  just  the  same ;  but  they  seem 
to  make  holiday  all  the  time,  as  you  see.  Ward  does 
his  correspondence  from  the  Birmingham  office  of  the 
company,  a  shabby  hole  near  Snow  Hill,  giving  on  the 
railway  goods  sheds  at  the  back.  There  seems  to  be 
very  little  business  done  there ;  but  I  didn't  bother 
about  the  place  much.  Only  one  queer  thing  about  it| 
and  that's  the  clerk  in  charge." 

"  What  about  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  used  to  be  a  solicitor,  and  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  smartest  men  in  the  c  ty,  until  he  came  a 
purler— gambling  on  'Change.  Tuat  put  his  light  out. 
He  was  struck  of!  the  rolls  and  hung  about  at  a  loose 
end  for  months.  Then  Ward  took  him  on,  and  he  sits 
in  that  office  all  day,  doing  nothing,  apparently.  I  tried 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  and,  building  on  his  past 
record,  was  a  sporty,  devil-may-care,  boon  companion. 
But  it  was  the  wrong  prescription.  He  was  as  close  as 
an  03rster  and  cut  me  dead  a  dozen  times  before  he 
could  shake  me  off.  The  Birmingham  office  itself  isn't 
any  size,  and  I  thought  the  profits,  if  they  really  came 
from  this  trading,  would  be  more  easily  detected  at  the 
Temeuzen  end  of  the  business.  In  fact  I  still  thmk 
the  Snow  HiU  office  is  only  a  blind." 

"  Are  the  other  two  boats  making  the  money  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  had  one  look  at  the  Olive 
Leaf  and,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  she's  on  the  same 
lay  as  we  are." 

"  How  did  you  find  out  where  she  was  ?  " 

"  That  was  accident,  I  admit.  Fact  is,  I-rer " — 
he  stammered  and  got  rather  red  over  it — "  I  may  as 
well  own  up  that  I  was  shadowing  Ward.  He  was 
constantly  leaving  Birmingham,  and  I  thought  I'd  find 
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out  when  he  went.  A  nice  long  chase  he  let  me  in  for, 
too--«ll  the  way  to  Bo'ness,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth! 
a  bitter  Scotch  port,  all  granite  and  coal  dust.  And 
the  first  call  he  paid  was  aboard  the  OUve  Leaf." 

"  What  was  she  doing  there  ?  " 

*'  Fetchmg  coal  to  Temeuzen.  The  same  old  tale, 
half  cargoes  at  high  freights.  At  least  I  suppose 
they're  high,  for  the  boat's  well  found,  and  the  men 
seem  content  enough  with  her.  I  couldn't  find  out 
y/fbat  the  freights  actuaUy  were,  for  the  skipper's  a 
dour  Scotsman,  with  a  fine  notion  of  minding  his  own 
business." 

'•  And  Ward  ?    What  did  he  do  aboard  ?  " 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say.  I  wasn't  in  the  cabin 
with  him  and  the  skipper.  But  I  hung  about  till 
the  boat  cleared  the  port,  and  then  came  back  to 
Brum.  She  had  nothing  aboard  but  coals,  though,  I'll 
swear— unless  the  lumps  were  hollow  and  filled  with 
saccharine  or  opium  or  such  dutiable  goods  of  value. 
Besides,  that's  nonsense.  If  there's  smuggling  going 
on,  it  must  be  into  England,  not  out  of  it.  No  it 
beats  roe.  Here's  the  situation  in  a  nutshell:  they 
lose  money  on  every  voyage,  and  put  away  money  aU 
the  time.    How's  it  done?    Tell  me  that." 

"  I  suppose  it's  like  the  restaurant  keeper  who 
loses  sixpence  on  every  meal  he  serves,"  I  said.  "  He 
makes  his  profits  out  of  the  quantity." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool.  How  do  you  really  explain  it  ?  " 
I  don't  explain  it  at  all,  and  I  don't  want  to. 
I  m  hke  your  Scotch  skipper-have  a  fine  notion  of 
minding  my  own  business.  We're  doing  weU,  they're 
dwng  w^,  and  everything  in  the  garden's  lovely. 
Why  bother  about  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  made  that  way.  I  suppose.  I  can't 
rest  m  the  face  of  puzzles  like  this.    And  I  will  get 
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to  the  bottom  of  it  before  I'm  done— I  will,  mark  yoo, 
or  I  shall  bust.  And  now,  tailor,  band  ma  dovnn 
"  Ramtmtcho  "  from  that  shelf  and  then  go  on  deck 
and  'tend  to  your  business.  I'm  a  passenger  for  once, 
and  don't  you  forget  it." 

I  hung  in  the  doorway  a  minute.  "  Is  the  Bnad 
girl  making  money,  too  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Dunno.  I  da^resay— it  looks  like  a  family  party. 
But  the  lovely  Lavington's  the  Catch  of  the  Season. 
When  next  at  Temeuzen  I  shall  clip  my  beard  and  go 
ashore  and  make  goo-goo  eyes  at  her.  Now  go  away. 
Loti's  better  company  than  you  are." 

We  made  a  short  voyage  of  it,  and  the  first  night  in 
port,  'Kiah  and  Ranee  being  ashore,  Voogdt  went  on 
deck,  and  on  their  return  greeted  'Kiah  and  annoimced 
his  return  to  duty. 
'Kiah  grinned  all  over  his  face. 
"  Glad  t'  see  'ee  agen,  Mr  Vute,"  he  said.  "  'E— that 
there  Ranee — 'e  id'n'  no  comp'ny  fer  a  man." 

"You'U  find  me  comp'ny  enough,"  Voogdt 
announced.  "I've  a -learnt  a  braave  lot  o'  new 
naames  t'  caai  'ee  by,  'Kiah.  As  for  'e  "—he  jerked 
his  head  Devonshire  fashion  towards  the  forecastle, 
^ere  Ranee  was  retiring— "  us'll  talk  to  'e  proper, 
in's  own  lingo." 

He  had  a  passage  of  arms  with  the  islander  before 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  much  to  'Kiah's 
gratifk»tion.  I  wasn't  present  ofi&dally,  but  some  of 
the  echoes  of  the  strife  reached  the  cabin  and  'Kiah 
afterwards  retailed  to  me  as  much  of  it  as  he  could 
undontand. 

*'I  d'no  what  they  was  a-sayin*  of,"  he  said. 
"  Frenchy  talk,  'twas.  But  Mr  Vute.  'e  went  for  Ranee, 
proper.  Ranee,  'e  'adn'  nothin'  t'  say  tu  un,  after 
five  minutes  of  it." 
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"  So  yon'vt  been  opeettiiig  the  petce  of  tlie  ihip/* 
I  said  at  tea-time. 

"That  Uttle  beast.  He's  a  pig,  that-aneering  at 
•Kiah  and  his  ways.    'Kiah's  worth  twenty  of  him." 

"  Was  that  it  ?  "  I  asked.    "  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  told  him  what  I  thought  of  him,  and  gave 
him  a  breezy  sketch  of  his  family  and  forebears.  We 
sha'n't  have  any  more  bother  with  him  in  the  future. 
I  fancy." 

However,  when  we  got  back  to  Terueuzen  we  found 
ourselves  let  in  for  a  mild  row.  The  man  had  made  no 
complaint  to  me  of  Voogdt's  behaviour,  but  the  day 
after  we  landed  Cheyne  came  down  to  the  Luck  §,ni 
CkarHy  and  said  Ranee  had  told  him  he  wouki  leave 
the  ship. 

"  Let  him."  I  said.    "  I  don't  want  him." 
^^  "  We  don't  like  sacking  men,"  Cheyne  explained. 
**  Besides,  this  Cockney  hand  of  yours  seems  unreliable. 
He  jumps  the  ship  and  rejoins  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
whilst  Ranee  is  steady  and  sticks  to  his  job." 

"  I  can't  allow  any  dictation  as  to  the  management 
of  my  crew,"  I  said. 

"  No  dictation  at  all,  my  dear  chap.  Only,  you  see, 
we  want  to  have  a  name  for  fair  dealing  with  our  men; 
and  both  Mr  Ward  and  Miss  Lavington  dislike  change. 
I  don't  evon  want  you  to  sack  your  Cockney,  but 
Ranee  says  he'll  leave  unless  he  has  an  apology  from 
him,  and— well,  I  don't  want  Ranee  to  leave." 

„  "  ^  ^®"  *  ^"^^  ^°^  "^°  *°  ^^'^  t^s  boat,"  I  said. 
**  I  admit  Ranee  has  been  with  me  through  the  worst 
of  the  winter  and  I've  no  wish  to  sack  him,  but  if  he 
wants  to  go,  let  him  go,  and  welcome." 
^^  "  I'd  rather  he  didn't  go,  I  tell  you,"  Cheyne  repeated. 
"  Of  course  you  can  run  the  boat  with  three  hands. 
I  know  that.    But  four  make  t/  *         dsier,  and— 
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■od  we're  preptred  to  make  yon  tn  ftUowiace  towtidi 
the  pay  of  a  fourth  hand,  if  youTl  keep  him  on." 

"  AU  right,"  I  said,  tiying  not  to  look  rarpriied. 

If  you  wish  it  I'U  teU  Voogdt  to  apologiie." 

"  Thanks.  I  shall  be  much  oblige<:,"  said  Cheyne, 
and  departed. 

Voo^t  heard  what  I  had  to  say  in  silence.  "  Rnm 
gane,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  remarked  when  I'd  done.  "  But 
of  course  I'll  apologize— I  don't  take  my  dignity 
Mriously  like  that  little  animal.  Call  hhn  down  now 
and  111  get  it  over.  And  see  here,  Jem ;  when  I've 
grovelled,  do  the  friendly  and  produce  a  drink.  I'd 
like  to  know  what  hold  the  little  swab  has  over  Cheyne." 

He  apologized  in  due  form— a  genial,  pleasant 
apology  that  any  decent  man  would  have  accepted  ut 
once.  Ranee,  hke  the  ill-bred  Uttle  beast  he  was, 
looked  down  over  his  nose  and  was  stiff  as  starJi, 
and  Voogdt  went  all  over  it  again,  smiKng.  His 
repetition  and  my  whisky  made  the  peace  in  the  end, 
and  they  left  the  cabin  like  brothers.  In  the  afternoon 
I  heard  Austin  arranging  to  stand  the  little  brute  a 
dinner  at  Temeuzen  in  the  evening. 

He  was  a  wonderful  chap.  To  see  those  two  work- 
ing together,  Voogdt  merry  and  affectionate,  and  to 
remember  the  snarling  French  I'd  heard  him  serving 
out  to  the  same  man  only  a  day  or  two  before,  was 
a  revelation.  His  manner  merged  imperceptibly  into 
that  of  the  Cockney  sailor  whenever  Cheyne  made  an 
appearance,  and  that  evening  when  work  was  done  it 
was  a  vulgar  Jack-ashore,  with  no  trace  of  good  breed- 
ing, that  passed  the  office  going  towards  the  town, 
arm  in  arm  with  his  Channel  Island  mate. 

He  got  back  at  midnight  in  a  vile  temper. 
"My    head."    he    complained.    "Like    a    kettle. 
And  I've  got  the  hiccups.     That   vermin  insisted 
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on  my  drinUng  level  pegs  with  him,  and  I'm  half 
•crewed.  'To  bed,  to  bed,  quo'  sleepy-head.'  .  .  . 
And  all  to  no  purpose.  I've  spent  good  money  feeding 
a  pig,  and  I  shall  have  a  ghastly  head  in  the  morning— 
and  I  don't  believe  he's  got  any  hold  over  Cheyne,  after 
an.  I'm  sure  he  hasn't.  And  yet  Cheyne  requests 
me  to  apologize  to  him  and  salve  his  wounded  fedings; 
and  offers  to  pay  part  of  his  wages  if  he's  kept  on. 
AH  of  a  piece,  Jem— all  mazed,  crazed,  dazed.  AU  of 
it.    Sleep,  blessed  sleep.    *  Hush  me,  O  sorrow.'  " 

All  next  day  he  was  Uke  a  bear  with  a  sore  head, 
but  I  didn't  trouble  much  about  him,  because  the  two 
girls  came  down  to  the  wharf  and  paid  me  a  visit; 
and  I  was  put  about  to  make  them  reasonably  com- 
fortable. Being  cold  on  deck,  they  had  tea  in  the 
cabin,  which,  with  the  stove  alight  and  the  skylight 
open,  was  bearable,  if  draughty.  Both  of  them  were 
as  nice  as  could  be,  and  their  chatter  and  furs  and  scents 
made  the  bare  cabin  seem  a  very  pleasant  place  for 
once.  Ballasting  had  started,  but  it  was  flood  tide  and 
the  men  were  ashore.  Voogdt  having  gone  for  a  stroll 
and  'Kiah  and  Ranee  to  Temeuzen  marhcting.  so 
everything  was  quiet. 

It  was  a  still,  cold  winter's  afternoon  without  a 
breath  of  air.  and  as  we  sat  at  tea  the  only  sound  audible 
outside  was  the  lip-lip  of  tb-  tide  against  our  wooden 
walls.  Then  we  heard  music— a  big  liner  going  u  - 
river  to  Antwerp,  a  string  band  playing  in  her  saloon. 
Whilst  we  were  listening  three  or  four  gunshots  sounded 
in  rapid  succession  somewhere  down  the  river  and  the 
girls  wanted  to  know  what  they  were. 

"  Somebody  shooting  duck  or  seagulls,"  I  suggested. 

"  If  it's  duck,  I've  nothing  to  say.  If  it's  seagulls, 
it's  a  shame.  They're  no  good,  dead,"  said  Miss 
Brand,  in  her  downright  way. 
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"  You  don't  object  to  shooting  duck  ?  " 
"  No  soise  in  carrying  sentiment  too  far.    Man  most 
eat.    Besides,  I  like  duck  and  green  peas  myself, 
though  it's  too  early  yet  for  them."    She  laughed  a 
little,  and  the  talk  went  on  in  other  channels. 

It  might  have  been  half-an-hour  later  when  somebody 
jumped  aboard  and  came  across  the  deck.  I  didn't 
recognize  the  step,  but  it  came  down  the  companion- 
way  and  proved  to  belong  to  Voogdt. 
^^  "Beg  pardon,  Cap'n,"  he  said,  in  his  Cockney  accent. 
Didn't  know  you  wasn't  alone,"  and  disappeared  at 
once.  Ward  came  aboard  soon  after,  and  as  it  was 
getting  dusk  the  girls  shook  hands,  said  thank  you 
very  prettily,  and  went  off  with  him.  I  went  forward 
to  see  if  Voogdt  was  in  the  forecastle  and  found  him 
sitting  on  one  of  the  empty  bunks,  looking  pale. 

"  Are  they  gone  ?"  he  asked.    "Yes?    Good.    I'U 
come  aft."    He  limped  as  he  walked. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I've  been  shot,  Jem.    In  the  leg." 
"  Shot  I    How  ?    An  accident  ?  " 
"  Useful  sort  of  accident,"  he  said  grimly, 
lend  a  shoulder  and  help  me  down  the  stair, 
a  fright,  I  can  tell  you." 
'*  How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  I  went  down  to  those  Geniian  sheds  this  after- 
noon,'  he  said.  "  Thought  I'd  hke  a  look  round  and 
see  what  was  doing.  I  walked  down  through  the 
fields  inside  the  embankment,  and  when  I  turned  the 
comer  of  the  sheds  one  of  the  doors  was  open.  Inside 
was  machinery— a  big  press,  amongst  other  things- 
and  m  one  comer  two-three  men  were  making  and 
laying  concrete.  I  thought  they  didn't  seem  over- 
pleased  to  see  me ;  but  I  did  the  low-down  'foremast 
hand  and  asked  if  I  could  get  a  job  there.    The  man 
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in  diaige — was  that  the  one  you  saw?  Yoong  and 
clean-shaven  ?  Fair  ?  .  .  .  That's  the  chap,  then- 
said  he  couldn't  give  me  a  job,  and  I  was  rather  put  to 
it  for  an  excuse  to  hang  about.  However,  I  did,  most 
barefacedly,  and  asked  this  man  what  the  machinery 
was  for.  Agricultiiral  machinery,  he  said.  I  sappoBe 
he  took  me  for  a  sailor,  and  thouglii;  I  shouldn't 
know. 

"  Dke  a  fool,  I  said— in  German,  too—*  What  use 
is  a  heavy-weight  press  to  a  fanner  ?  '  And  he  told  me 
it  was  for  packing  hay.  I  just  had  sense  enough  to  see 
I'd  made  an  abject  ass  of  myself,  so  I  didn't  comment 
on  the  ccmcrete— which  I'll  swear  was  being  laid  as  a 
bed  for  the  thing— but  said,  '  Oh  yes,'  as  if  convinced, 
and  started  to  walk  home.  That  was  about  an  hour 
ago." 
"  WeU  ?  "  I  said. 

"  WeU  I    Listen,  and  teU  me  if  it's  weU.    I'd  got 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  >ards  along  the  bank,  and  was 
walking  along  with  my  head  on  my  chest,  puzzling  over 
that  press,  when  suddenly  I  thought  I  heard  somebody 
smack  a  whip  away  behind  me.    At  the  same  time  a  bee 
flew  by,  with  a  rather  shrill  buzz.    Thinking  hard  as  I 
was,  I  took  no  notice.    Then  the  whip  smacked  again 
and  another  bee  flew  by,  and  all  at  once  I  tumbled  to 
what  was  going  on  and  jumped  over  the  embankment 
down  among  some  cows  at  pasture.    Oh  I  the  sweet 
smell  of  cows,  Jem  I    The  dear  beasts  I  " 
"  I  don't  imderstand  you,"  I  said. 
"  My  son,  the  third  bee  touched  ground  by  my  foot, 
hit  up  a  splash  of  gravel  and  sang  off  over  the  river 
with  a  note  I  haven't  heard  since  Pieter's  Drift ;  and 
the  fourth  bored  a  hole  through,  the  calf  of  my  leg  as 
I  jumped.    If  it  had  touched  bohe  I  shouldn't  be  here 
now." 
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I  mean  they  were  out  to  kill,"  he  said.  "  Man. 
think  of  the  barefaced  deviky  of  it.  Dayli^t,  our 
sheds  here  within  a  mile,  and  out  in  stream  a  C.P.R. 
liner  going  up  to  Antwerp  with  a  band  playing.  I 
could  hear  the  tune  distinctly.  It's  a  serious  business 
that  makes  men  risk  their  necks  like  that  by  b'ght  of 
day,  alongside  one  of  the  biggest  highways  of  Europe. 
If  they'd  broken  my  leg  and  brought  me  down,  I 
should  have  been  buried  in  Scheldt  mud  to-night,  and 
no  questions  answered.  As  it  was.  the  cows  saved  me. 
Even  as  I  jumped  I  thought  that  out.  A  dead  man's 
easily  moved,  and  who's  going  to  ask  after  one  missing 
'foremast  Jack  more  or  less  ?  But  a  dead  cow's 
another  matter.  If  1  hey'd  shoot  a  man  for  asking  a 
single  question  they  wouldn't  do  anything  that  would 
bring  indignant  farmers  askmg  hundreds  more  round 
their  agricultural  sheds." 

"  How  did  you  get  home  ?  " 

"Ih-ove  the  herd  this  way,  keeping  carefully  in 
the  middle  of  them— not  so  easy  a  business  as  it  sounds; 
either,  especially  with  a  hole  in  your  calf,  and  the  cold 
fear  of  death  on  you.  My  word,  but  I  was  a  frightened 
man,  I  can  tell  you.  And  now— now— now— we 
come  back  to  the  old  question,  rendered  much  more 
anxiously.    What  is  it  all  about  ? " 

"  But  you  don't  think  this  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  company,  do  you  ?  " 

"I'm  positive  it  has.  How,  I  don't  know.  But 
when  you  get  two  abnormal  things  both  happening  at 
one  spot,  you  can't  help  connecting  them.  I'm  too 
badly  scared  even  now  to  think  the  thing  out  properly, 
but  I'll  swear  that  the  same  cause  underlies  both 
Ward's  investments  and  the  hole  in  my  leg.    And  now 
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meddle.  Ward's  investments  aren't  your  affair,  you 
say.  Are  flying  bullets  your  affair  ?— the  attempted 
murder  of  a  member  of  your  crew  ?  Besides,  who's  to 
say  you  yourself  won't  be  the  next  ?  You're  in  just  the 
same  employ  as  I  am ;  you've  been  messing  round 
those  sheds  making  inquiries,  just  as  I  have  I  tell 
you,  Jem  West,  it  may  become  your  business — ^your 
vitally  important  business— before  you  expect  it." 

I  ran  my  hand  up  through  my  hair,  puzzled  as  a  man 
could  be.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say,  the  whole  thing 
mounded  so  impossible.  For  a  minute  I  was  half 
inclined  to  thuik  Voogdt  had  illusions  or  had  been 
drinking,  but  one  look  at  his  serious  face  dispelled  that 
idea,  and,  moreover,  there  was  the  bloodstained  bandage 
round  his  leg,  incontrovertible  evidence. 

"  Was  more  than  one  man  firing  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  didn't  look  back  to  count,"  said  he  dryly.  "But 
if  there  was  only  one  he  had  a  magazine  rifle,  for  the 
fixing  was  too  quick  for  anything  else.  It's  wickedj 
isn't  it  ?  Now  I'm  recovering  from  funk  I'm  getting 
in  a  rage  about  it.  The  cold-blooded  vvickedness  of 
the  swabs  t " 

"  It  is  a  bit  hot,"  I  admitted.  "  What  are  you  gomg 
to  do?    Tell  the  poUce  ?  " 

"You  bet  I  will.  If  there's  law  in  Holland  I'D 
go  for  'em.    Andjyet "    He  stopped. 

'•  Yet,  what  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know,  I'm  thinking.  Go  and  wash  off 
any  blood  that  may  have  dropped  on  deck— I'd  keep 
under  cover  as  much  as  possible  if  I  were  you.  Mean- 
while, say  nothing  to  any  single  soul  about  it.  This 
matter  requires  deliberation." 

I  searched  the  deck  with  a  lantern  and  a  bucket 
of  water,  and  found  and  washed  away  a  few  stains. 
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IJw  were  Mine  on  the  oompenion  stain  as  well, 
jwich  showed  he  must  have  been  Ueeding  last, 
for  he  hadn't  been  on  them  more  than  a  very  few 
seconds.  More  than  ever  I  was  puzzled,  and  rather 
J^ed  too,  and  inclined  to  get  angry  as  one  does  when 
taj^tened.  I  was  all  for  kying  an  information  with 
the  Temeuzen  police  at  once,  and  I  couldn't  see  anv 
reason  lor  Voogdt's  delay. 

'Kiah  and  Ranee  came  aboard  as  soon  as  I'd  washed 
the  deck  dean,  and  the  ebb  clearing  the  banks,  we  had 
thicj  hours  to  work  before  I  could  talk  to  Voogdt  again 
ta  private.    He  came  on  deck,  concealing  his  limp,  and 
did  his  work  at  the  hand-winch  without  remark.    When 
the  rising  tide  sent  us  aboard,  I  went  down  after  him 
into  the  cabin. 
"  Shall  I  go  to  the  police  ?  "  I  asked. 
"In  a  minute,  if  you  want  to.    But  sit  down  and 
•moke  for  a  bit.    I  want  to  talk  with  you  " 
"Talk  ahead,"  I  said,  and  filled  a  pipe.  * 
He  hummed  and  hawed  a  little  over  his  tale   but 
eventually  got  it  out  that  for  his  part  he'd  rather  not 
nave  the  police  called  m. 

"  I'm  shy  of  asking  it,"  he  said,  "  because  I'm  asking 
you  to  nsk  your  life,  and  that's  the  plain  truth.  Buts2 
here,  now.  If  you  fetch  them  to  meddle  here  matters 
won  t  end  with  jailing  the  men  who  tried  to  shoot  me 
^ere  s  something  big  behind  this-big  and  dishonest. 
Before  you  know  where  you  are  our  people'U  be  in  the 
dock  with  their  German  competitors,  and  Cheyne  and 
Ward,  and  perhaps  the  two  girls,  may  all  smeD  the 
mside  of  a  Dutch  prison.    Would  that  please  you  ?  " 

No,  It  wouWn't.    Not  but  what  it'd  do  Chevne 
good,  maybe."  ^ 

"  Exactly.    Well,  that's  the  only  real  reason  I  can 
give  for  keeping  the  poUce  out  of  it.    On  the  other  hand. 
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we  may  be  risking  more  lives  than  our  own  if  vre  don't 
inform.  That's  the  deuce  of  it — we're  working  in  the 
dark.  And  that's  what  really  is  influencing  me,  Jem. 
I  won't  be  beat  by  these  people.  They're  all  in  it— 
from  the  little  Brand  girl  to  the  son  of  a  gun  who  fired 
at  me  this  afternoon— -and  I'm  out  of  it,  and  I  hate  the 
feeling.  Here  I've  made  myself  conversant  with  this 
trade  at  both  ends:  I've  shovelled  their  mud  and 
audited  their  accounts,  and  I'm  still  gaping  at  the  busi- 
ness like  a  fool,  unable  to  see  v^ere  the  profits  come  in. 
D'you  think  I  want  to  call  in  a  fat-headed  Dutch  police- 
man to  tdl  me  what  I  ougjtA  to  have  found  out  for 
myself  long  ago  ?  " 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  I'm  more  afraid  than  curious." 
^^  "  On  my  honour,  I  don't  lelieve  I  am,"  he  said. 
"  Oh,  I'm  afraid  all  right— I  was  in  a  stinking  funk  this 
afternoon.  But  curiosity's  eating  me  ahve.  What 
is  it  ?  What  is  it  in  this  trade  that  allows  Ward  to 
bank  money  in  thousands  and  incites  a  German  trader 
to  risk  hanging?  I'm  in  it  up  to  my  eyes.  I've  got  the 
Axel  Company's  grime  on  my  hands  and  their  pay  in  my 
pockets,  and  their  competitors'  trade-mark  on  my  leg, 
and  here,  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  I  an't  see  how  it's  done. 
And  I  will !  "  He  almost  sb  d  it.  "  I  will.  I'll 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  buSi  ,s  if  I've  got  to  run 
through  storms  of  cursed  bullets.  No  police,  Jem. 
Hang  the  police  !  I'll  find  out  what  the  game  is  if  I 
spend  half  my  life  at  it.  And  then,  my  noble  captain, 
we'll  go  into  it  ourselves— you  and  I.  That'll  hurt 
the  thieves  worse  than  anything  else,  I'll  swear." 
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'117' E  had  no  sleep  that  night,  either  of  us  ;  Voogdt 
▼  ^  because  of  his  excitement  and  the  pain  in  his  leg 
and  I  because  he  kept  me  awake,  arguing  the  matter 
to  and  fro  until  the  morning  ebb,  when  we  turned  out, 
got  the  last  of  the  baUast  aboard  and  put  the  hatch 
covBis  on.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  treat  the  whole 
affau:  as  an  accident ;  but  Voogdt  convinced  me,  as  he 
had  a  way  of  doing,  and  by  daylight  I  had  come  roui  d 
to  his  opmion  that  it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  Not  that  I  was  persuaded  so  much 
by  h^  words  ;  it  was  his  evident  anger  and  fright  that 
weighed  with  me,  for  I  knew  it  took  a  good  deal  to 
scare  him  in  earnest. 

I  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  morning  that 
when  two  figures  came  marching  down  the  bank  from 
the  German  sheds  I  proposed  to  Voogdt  to  be  ready  to 
resist  an  armed  attack. 

"Pooh!"  he  said.  "What  nonsense  I  They've 
come  to  explain  the  matter  away.  You  say  nothing. 
Leave  it  to  me."  "utimig. 

When  they  reached  the  wharf  they  hailed  us,  and 
asked  if  they  might  come  aboard.  The  taUer  man 
whom  I  recognized  as  the  manager.  Van  Noppen,  had 
a  little  gun  m  his  hand,  and  with  him  was  a  hobbledehoy 
youth  with  a  broad,  cheerfiU  face,  dressed  in  the  dav- 
smeared  clothes  of  a  lumper. 

xio 
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When  they  got  on  our  deck  Van  Noppen  led  o£f  with 
abject  apologies  in  English. 

"  Dfe  young  fool  here  "—he  indicated  the  boy  at  his 
side—"  he  has  yoost  bought  a  new  rifle,  an'  yesterday 
afternoon  he  must  start  shootin'  at  a  paper  target,  de 
fool.  He  nefer  looked  to  see  vhere  his  shots  vass  gone 
vhen  dey  hat  gone  t'rough  de  target.  One  off  your 
men  vass  on  de  bank  an'  I  see  him  yoomp  away  off  it. 
I  hope  he  vass  not  hurt." 

I  looked  over  my  shoulder  as  though  beckoning 
Voogdt,  and  he  came  to  my  assistance. 

"  'E  wos,  though,"  he  said  truculently.  "  'E  was 
shot  in  the  leg.  Look 'ere."  He  puUed  up  his  trouser- 
leg  and  displayed  the  bandage.  "  Nice  thing,  thet  is. 
Shootm'  blind  an'  large.  'E  might  'a  corpsed  me. 
A  bloonun  nice  thing,  I  call  it." 

"  He  is  very  sorry."  Van  Noppen  said,  but  Voogdt 
was  not  to  be  appeased. 

"  Sorry !  Thet's  a  lot  o'  good,  ain't  it  ?  Thet'U 
mend  my  leg.  won't  it  ?  S'pose  I  gets  blood  poisonin', 
an  as  to  lay  by  an' loses  my  job."  He  turned  to  the 
boy  and  abused  him  in  such  execrable  German  as  'fore- 
mast hands  pick  up  in  the  ports  and  then  turned  to  Van 
Noppen  again.    "  I'll  'ave  the  law  on  yer  both." 

Van  Noppen  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  The  law  ? 
Oh  yes.     But  how  vill  that  do  you  good?     If  any 

leedle  compensation " 

Voogdt  cut  in. 

^  "  Compensation.    Oh  yus,  I  don't  think.    'Ow  can 
e  pay  compensation  ?  " 

"I  haf  no  doubt  our  company  vill  make  him  an 
advice  on  his  wages."  Van  Noppen  suggested, 
ga  ^^J^.^w^ta'undredquid.    One 'undred  pounds. 

"But  that  is  reedeeculous."  Van  Noppen  said  placidly. 
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'  A  pound,  yw— or  two.    But  a  hmufert  for  a  leedle 
accident  is  foolish  talk." 

I  stood  back  and  kit  them  squabble  over  the  sum, 
Voogdt  playing  the  half-angry,  half-frightened  'foremast 
hand  to  perfection,  and  Van  Noppen,  quietly  persuasive. 
If  Voogdt's  strident  accents  hadn't  been  a  constant 
reminder  that  he  was  playing  a  part  I  should  have  been 
less  interested.    As  it  was,  he  had  so  convinced  me 
that  I  seemed  to  be  looking  on  at  a  play.    The  German 
derk,  well  clad   and    businesslike,  with  the  silent, 
sheepish  lumper  at  his  side  only  filled  me  with  suspicion, 
and  their  argument,  all  about  money  compensation, 
seemed  a  thin  veneer  of  civilization  over  some  hidden 
abyss  of  savagery.    I  almost  expected  Van  Noppen  to 
bring  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  shoot  one  of  us  on  the 
spot  and,  half  unconsciously,  put  one  hand  towards  the 
weapon.    He  handed  it  to  me  at  once  and  went  on 
talking  to  Voogdt,  whilst  I  examined  the  weapon  with 
curiosity.    It  was  a  little  Belgian  rook-rifle,  such  a 
cheap  toy  as  is  made  for  export  at  about  half-a-soveieign. 
I  opened  the  breech,  looked  through  the  barrel  and  was 
idly  sighting  it  out  across  the  water  when  Van  Noppen 
appealed  to  me. 

"  I  ask  you,  Captain.  I  offer  feefty  pounds'to  your 
man.    Ees  it  enough  ?  "  " 

"  I  should  take  it,  if  I  were  you,"  I  said  to  Voogdt. 
"  You'll  very  likely  get  nothing  if  you  go  to  law,  you 
know." 

"  Aw  right,  sir,"  he  said.    "  If  you  sye  it's  aw 
right,  I'll  take  it.    'And  it  over,"  he  said  to  Van 
'oppen. 

The  money  in  notes  was  immediately  forthcommg, 

id  I  saw  that  the  bundle  the  German  returned  to  his 

,^ket  was  far  larger  than  the  sheaf  he  handed  to 

Voogdt.    Their  business  being  concluded.  Van  Noppen 
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held  out  a  hand  for  his  rifle,  but  Voogdt  made  a  gesture 
to  restxain  me  from  returning  it. 

"  Thet  Uoke  ain't  fit  t'  be  trusted  wiv  a  gun,"  he 
said.  "  111  'ave  thet  too— 'e  can  chuck  it  in  to  make  up 
the  bargain.    It'll  come  in  'andy  f'r  shootin'  gulls." 

Van  Noppen  hesitated  a  moment,  but  finally  handed 
over  the  rifle  with  a  box  of  ammunition  which  the 
hobUedehoy  produced  from  his  pocket,  and  the  pair 
went  ashore  just  as  the  Luck  and  Chanty  floated. 
Voogdt  watched  them  start  on  their  homeward  journey 
and  then  handed  the  notes  to  me.  "  The  fifty  I  owe 
you,"  he  said.  "  The  hundred  per  cent,  interest  will 
follow  later,  I  fancy,"  and  before  I  could  say  a  word, 
he  had  gone  forward  and  was  rousing  out  the  other  two 
to  help  cast  off  from  the  wharf. 

Once  outside  the  breeze  fell  light,  and  we  drifted 
aimlessly.  Off  the  WeiUngen,  Voogdt  amused  himself 
by  bringing  up  the  rifle  and  shooting  at  the  razorbills 
on  the  water  round  us. 

"  Don't  do  that,  you  bird-kilUng  Cockney,"  I  said. 

He  wheeled  round. 

"  Who's  killing  birds,  you  fool  ?  I  haven't  touched 
a  bird,  and  don't  mean  to.  I'm  trying  the  range  of  this 
kid's  toy.  I  must  have  been  over  two  himdred  yards 
from  the  man  who  potted  at  me,  and  this  fool  thing  won't 
carry  half  that  distance."  He  paused,  looking  thought- 
fully out  across  the  water.  "  What  a  game  it  is,"  he 
said  slowly.  "  Fifty  pounds  out  of  a  labourer's  pocket 
to  salve  the  leg  of  a  coasting  hand  !  It  all  points  the 
same  way.  Cheyne  talks  of  losses,  whilst  Ward  is 
banking  big  money.  Both  they  and  the  German  crowd 
lie  like  steam,  and  both  are  very  anxious  to  avoid 
inquiry  into  their  business.  Cheyne  doesn't  like  sacking 
men.  Why  ?  Because  it  means  employing  new  ones. 
And  the  Germans  try  and  shoot  a  man  for  asking  a 
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ample  question,  and  then  come  and  teU  lies  and  pay 
up  hard  money  to  square  it.  Why.  again  ?  To  keep 
rtraogera-the  police-out  of  the  way  of  their  wharf. 

"  w  1  *'  ^^^  ^*^  *^*y  "*  common,  Jem  ?  " 
Well,  they  both  open  tin  sheds  and  do  the  same 
class  of  general  trading  business  in  the  same  district." 
I  said. 

"That's  true."  He  seemed  to  ponder  on  my  rather 
obvious  suggestion.  "That's  true.  But  why  the 
secrecy,  and  the  shooting  ?  And  where  do  the  profits 
come  m  ?  "  *^ 

"  Beats  me."  I  said  briefly,  looking  over  the  side  at  the 
buds.  As  I  watched  a  tiny  catspaw  broke  the  dassy 
surface  of  the  water  like  anyone  breathing  on  a  window- 
pane.  '  And  here  comes  a  fair  breeze,  so  we  shall  have 
something  better  to  do  than  sit  here  and  cackle  and  vex 
our  brains.  Ease  that  sheet  a  bit,  Austin,  and  then  set 
a  cup  of  tea."  * 

After  the  first  few  puffs  it  blew  steady,  and  by  the 
time  tea  was  over  I  had  half-a-mind  to  take  in  the  top- 
sad.  However,  we  were  only  for  Southampton,  and 
I  thought  that  by  carrying  it  we  should  save  a  tide 
jmd  very  fortunate  it  was  for  us  I  did.  for  we  had  a 
bad  scare  before  we  rounded  the  Nab  lightship  next 
e\'ening.  *^ 

Once  past  Dover  we  kept  inshore,  and  there  was 
very  httle  shipping  in  sight.  Far  out  to  the  southward 
showed  the  upper  sails  of  some  four-master  outward 
bound,  and  there  were  the  usual  trails  of  distant  smoke 
one  learns  to  associate  with  the  Channel  horizon. 
Three  or  four  pilot  cutters  were  cruising  about  off 
Dungeness.  and  with  them  was  one  small  steamboat 
slowly  doing  the  same  aimless  round.  She  had  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  an  old  tug.  being  very  shabby  and  narrower 
in  the  beam  than  the  great  modem  ocean  towing  boats. 
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I  pointed  her  out  to  Voogdt  and  drew  his  attention  to 
bei  ihape. 

"  She'd  be  faster  than  the  modern  broad-breasted 
tug?"  he  suggested. 

"  Faster,  yes.  But  a  modem  tug  'ud  pull  this  one 
backwards  whilst  she  went  full  steam  ahead." 

"  That'd  be  funny  to  see,"  he  said.  "  Suggestion 
for  a  fHc  mantimc—tug'o''yfaT  between  two  tuo. 
What's  she  doing  here,  think  ? " 

"  Brou0it  down  a  crowd  of  Channel  pilots  to  wait 
for  upward-bound  vesseh»,  I  expect." 

That  was  about  six  o'clock.  Past  Dungeness  we 
laid  our  course  for  the  Owers  light,  and  I  went  below 
to  catch  a  short  nap,  leaving  Voogdt  in  charge.  At  a 
quarter-past  eight  I  was  waked  by  his  usual  signal- 
three  bumps  wi*h  his  heel  on  the  deck  above  my  head 
—and  went  up     5  stair,  yawning. 

''  What's  tue  row  ?  "  I  asked. 
^^  ••  Something's  gone  wrong  astern  of  us."  he  said. 
I  saw  the  Hghts  of  a  steamer  there  ten  minutes  ago 
and  now  she's  disappeared."  ' 

I  got  behind  the  wheel  and  peered  out  through  the 
darkness-^ark  as  the  inside  of  a  bag,  it  was— but  not 
a  sign  of  any  steamer's  lights  could  I  see.  The  breeze 
had  freshened,  and  we  were  slipping  along  at  a  good 
rate  the  sea  just  lively  enough  to  give  a  pleasant  rise 
and  fall  here  aft.  Shoreward  a  blur  of  light  on  the  sky 
^o  wed  where  Brighton  lay.  but  the  town  itself  was 
below  the  honzon  and  not  another  light  was  visible 
Are  you  sure  you  saw  her  ?  "  I  asked. 

ii"*?°^*^^'    ^erhauling  us.  she  was.    I  could  see 
all  three  of  her  lights  not  ten  irinutes  ago  " 

I  stared  again,  but  could  make  out  nothing,  and 
turjed  on  Voogdt,  rather  annoyed. 
"  What  d'ye  want  me  to  do  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  That's  for  you  to  dedde.  I  eaOed  yoo  on  deck  lor 
ittstruGtioiis.  I  tell  you  I  saw  her  as  plainly——  My 
God.  she's  on  us  t    Shout  I    Shout  I" 

She  was  rij^t  on  the  top  of  i»,  no  li^ts  showing,  and 
plouj^iing  throu^  it  like  a  liner.  My  heart  w«nt  into 
my  mouth,  and  we  shouted  at  the  top  of  oar  voices, 
hoarM  with  alarm,  drawling  at  the  wheel  like  maniacs. 
For  one  moment  despair  succeeded  despair,  for  Voogdt 
lost  his  head  and  was  shoving  the  vrhed  haxd-tL-pott, 
to  luff,  whereas  I  saw  our  only  chance  was  to  wear  ship. 
He  being  at  the  wheel  had  the  start  of  me,  and  the 
Luck  and  Chanty's  bows  had  commenced  to  swing 
shorewards  before  I  could  tear  the  wheel  from  his  hands 
and  jam  it  over  hard-a-starboard  with  all  my  force. 
We  were  just  in  time  :  the  steamer  went  by  us  at  a  good 
ten  knots,  actually  grazing  our  stem  as  she  passed. 

'Kiah  and  Ranee  were  on  deck  shivering  in  their 
shirts  by  this  time,  and  Voogdt  cut  short  my  abuse  for 
his  stupidity. 

"  Never  mind  that  now.  We  aren't  out  o.  the  wood 
yet.  Tell  'Kiah  and  Ranee  to  pull  on  some  clothes 
quick  and  come  on  deck  again,  top  speed." 

"  What  d'ye  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"That  was  deliberate,  man,"  he  said  excitedly. 
"  Didn't  you  see  their  look-out  ?  He  was  crouching  in 
the  bows.  I  saw  his  figure  against  that  patch  of  light 
in  the  sky.  They  were  tr3dng  to  run  us  down ;  and 
they  may  be  back  any  minute,  and  here  are  we  with 
all  our  Ug^ts  to  guide  'em." 

He  flung  his  coat  over  the  binnacle  and  ran  forward, 
extinguished  the  side-lights,  and  was  back  in  less  than 
half-a-minute.    "  We  must  get  the  dinghy  overside." 

"What  for?" 

"  To  save  my  skin,  since  you  don't  seem  to  care  about 
your  own.    Here's  Rar  ^.    Take  the  wheel.  Ranee. 
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Ytm'n  loek-cnt,  'Kiali,  and  keep  yoor  eym  open. 
Thete't  a  loreigiier  with  his  lights  donsed  trying  to  run 
at  down.  Watch  out.  'Kiah,  for  God's  sake.  You 
watch  too,  Ranee.  She  may  come  round  and  have 
another  try  at  us  astern.    Come  on.  West,  bear  a  hand." 

"  You're  mad,"  I  said. 

"  Very  likely.    Move,  all  the  same." 

I  made  some  other  foolish  protest,  but  he  wasted 
no  words  in  answer,  only  dis;  'tpearing  into  our  cabin. 
When  he  came  out  he  had  a  ndie  of  blue  lights  and 
rockets  in  one  hand  and  the  little  rifle  in  the  other. 
The  bundle  he  threw  into  the  dinghy,  then  brou^t  the 
rifle  to  his  hip,  pointing  straight  at  me. 

"  Mad  I  am,"  he  said  excitedly,  "  Call  it  so,  to  save 
time.  I  ten  you  straight,  I'm  mad  enough  to  shoot 
even  you,  Jem,  if  you  don't  help  all  you  can.  Youll 
be  dead  anyhow,  if  that  boat  comes  back.  Come, 
help  me  with  the  dinghy.  That's  better.  Overaide 
with  her.  Half-a-minute— a  match.  Now,  over  she 
goes." 

The  dinghy  floated  away  behind  us,  a  mixed  heap 
of  rockets  and  coloured  fires  sputtering  and  blazing  on 
her  bottom  boards. 

"  Now  shout,"  said  Voogdt.  "  Shout  like  fury— 
at  the  top  of  your  voice.  Ranee— 'Kiah :  shout,  men  I 
Come  back  to  the  wheel,  Jem.  We  may  want  to  be 
extra  nippy  there  in  a  minute  or  two.  Now  shout 
again." 

We  shouted  together,  again,  and  yet  aga-'n- poor 
attempts  to  wake  the  appalling  emptiness  of  the  night. 
The  wind  caught  our  voices  from  our  very  mouths  and 
^"^liried  the  cries  ineffectually  away  to  leeward. 
Astern  the  dinghy  blazed  fainter  and  fainter  as  we 
left  her  farther  behind,  and  then  suddenly  went  out. 
Her  last  flare  showed  distinctly  the  bows  of  the  darkened 
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steamer  that  cut  her  down,  and  I  admit  I  flelt  as  sick 
as  a  man  could  fed. 

"  There  goes  our  last  chance,"  said  Voogdt  despair- 
ingly. "  Stop  shouting.  It'll  only  help  them  to  find 
us,  and  when  they  do,  the  game's  up."  He  picked  up 
the  little  rifle  again.  "  I'll  give  that  look-out  a  flea 
in  his  ear,  thou|^.  .  .  .  What's  that  ?  " 

Away  to  the  southward  a  rocket  leaped,  pricking 
into  the  night  like  a  red-hot  needle. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  he  said  fervently.  "  Somebody's 
seen  the  flare.  'Send  it's  a  King's  ship.  Get  another 
blue  light  to  show  when  we  see  'em  close,  Jem." 

It  was  a  King's  ship— four  King's  ships,  in  fact- 
torpedo  boats  at  night  exercises.  They  came  up  hand 
over  fist  and  Voogdt  answered  their  inquiries  through 
our  megaphone. 

"  Just  been  run  into  by  a  steamer  goin'  down 
Qiannel.  .  .  .  Leak'n'  streams.  .  .  .  One  o'  you  stand 
by  us  so  far  as  the  Nab,  will  'ee  ?  .  .  .  We'm  in  a 
shikin'  condition.  .  .  .  No,  us  don't  want  t'  leave 
•er." 

The  might  of  En^and,  speaking  through  another 
megaphone,  was  reassuring,  if  scornful. 

"  What  do  you  expect  if  you  go  barging  about  all 
night  without  lights  ?  "  queried  a  clear  voice  with 
acerbity.  "  You  slovenly  fishermen  are  the  curse  of 
the  Channel." 

Voogdt  \diipped  his  coat  off  the  binnaclo,  and  set 
about  relighting  the  side-lamps.  Smce  we  were  sink- 
ing, the  voice  went  on,  a  torpedo  boat  would  stand  by 
us,  and  did,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  our  shouted 
thanks  when  we  parted  company  at  the  Nab  light- 
vessel. 

ft"  A  nice  cheery  trade,  this,"  Voogdt  grumbled,  as 
we  bowled  along  past  Spithead.    "  When  tLey  can't 
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shoot  you  ashore  they  try  and  run  you  down  at 
sea." 

'*  You've  got  u  '*-e  In  your  bonnet,"  I  said.  "  You 
don't  think  th: >  has  anythiu^;  to  do  with  the  Temeuzen 
business,  do  yea  ?  " 

"  I  dont  kno  .V  ?,h:'i  to  chink.  I've  had  two  narrow 
escapes  of  my  hf e  in  a  week,  and  connected  thinking 
is  difficult  under  the  circumstances.  Anyhow,  this 
last  was  a  deliberate  attempt.  111  swear.  I  saw  that 
look-out  man  against  the  sky  as  clearly  as  I  see  you 
now.  And  I'll  tell  you  another  thing :  that  indecision 
of  ours  at  the  wheel  saved  us.  When  that  chap  saw 
our  bows  swing  shoreward  theirs  swung  after  us.  If 
you'd  wore  ship  as  you  wanted  to  without  a  hitch 
they^d  have  followed  us  in  that  direction  and  cut  us 
in  two,  sure  as  fate.  Next  time  the  Luck  and  Charity 
goes  to  sea  she  goes  armed.  I'll  see  to  that.  I  teU 
3^u  that  was  a  carefully  schemed  plot  to  wipe  us  out. 
Why  were  they  waiting  for  us  at  Dungeness  else  ?  " 

"  What  d'ye  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Why,  you  blind  mole,  that  steamer  was  the  one 
you  drew  my  attention  to  as  being  an  old  tug.  Pilots 
be  hanged !  She  was  chosen  for  her  old-fashioned 
build.  '  What  narrow  beam  you've  got,  grandmamma, 
'  The  better  to  chase  you  with,  my  dear.'  But  what  a 
noble  service  is  the  King's  Navee,  Jem,  eh  ?  I've 
never  duly  appreciated  it  before." 
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CHAPTER   IX 


OF  CURIOSITY  REWARDED 

VTOOGDT  kept  his  promise  about  going  armed  when 
V  next  we  went  to  sea,  and  when  he  spread  his 
purchases  out  upon  the  cabin  table  the  place  looked 
like  an  artillery  museum.  There  was  a  condemned 
Mauser  rifle,  its  barrel  drilled  out  smooth  to  convert 
it  into  a  cheap  shot-gun ;  a  Martini ;  two  clumsy 
great  navy  revolvers  and  a  little  Browning  repeater 
with  a  dip  of  cartridges  in  its  handle  and  a  long-heeled 
barrel  that  suggested  some  snarling  beast  with  its  ears 
back  as  it  lay  across  the  top  of  the  fist  that  held  it. 
As  for  ammunition,  I  should  think  the  heap  of  packages 
on  the  table  would  have  filled  a  bucket.  I  laughed  at 
the  array. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  with  those 
things  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Hurt  somebody  if  we  get  any  more  funny  business," 
he  said  grimly.  "  Fifteen  pounds  that  lot's  cost  me, 
and  I  don't  spend  money  like  that  for  nothing.  Happen 
the  next  boat  that  tries  to  run  us  down  may  get  her 
paint  chipped." 

"pon't  kill  yourself  or  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  that's 
all,  I  said,  and  left  him  stowing  away  his  weapons 
out  of  sight. 

The  cargo  awaiting  us  was  of  pig-iron  this  time. 
There  were  only  twenty-five  tons  of  the  stuff,  but 
neither  Voogdt  nor  myself  were  moved  to  offer  any 
remarks  about  it,  only  setting  mechanically  about  the 
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ufoal  business  of  emptying  and  refilling  the  hold,  our 
minds  still  full  of  our  recent  experiences.  Knowing 
no  one  ashore,  neither  of  us  said  anything  about  the 
matter  to  any  outsiders,  and  if  Ranee  and  'Kiah  talked 
they  were  probably  disbelieved,  sailors'  ta^es  not  going 
for  much  in  seaport  towns.  At  all  events,  no  reporters 
called  on  us  for  information,  and  by  the  time  the 
monotonous  business  of  loading  was  over  I  felt  rather 
inclmed  to  be  ashamed  of  the  warlike  preparations 
concealed  below. 

The  breeze  still  held,  and  leaving  Southampton  on 
the  morning  tide  we  reached  Dungeness  about  two  in 
the  afternoon.  The  steamboat  was  still  there,  steam- 
ing round  and  round  at  half-speed  in  a  five  or  six  mile 
drde,  three  big  pilot  cutters  cruising  up  and  down  to 
keep  her  company. 

"  We'll  give  them  an  exhibition,'"  Voogdt  said  to  me. 
"  Can  you  shoot.  Ranee  ?  " 

Ranee  pror  -  ced  himself  something  wonderful  as  a 
marksman,  c  iogdt  fetched  up  a  couple  of  empty 

bottles  and  j  .  lae  contents  of  the  armoury.  The 
weapons  were  handed  out,  the  bottles  thrown  over- 
board, and  we  woke  the  sandy  flats  of  Dungeness  with 
a  noble  banging.  I  think  one  bottle  got  away,  and  the 
other  must  have  cost  several  shillings'  worth  of  ammvmi- 
tion  before  it  was  sunk,  but  the  noise  and  splashing  of 
the  bullets  were  impressive.  The  people  on  the  steamer 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  us  and  we  saw  no  more  of 
her ;  but  whether  she  feared  our  artillery,  or  whether 
♦here  were  too^nany  craft  about  for  her  to  have  another 
iry  at  us,  or  "whether  perhaps  Voogdt  was  mistaken 
in  her  altogether,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Whatever 
the  cause,  she  left  us  alone,  and  we  made  a  quick  and 
uneventful  voyage,  arriving  back  at  Temeuzen  inside 
of  four  days. 
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The  first  thing  we  noticed  was  that  the  German 
settlement  was  in  a  state  of  great  activity.  No  less 
than  three  barges  lay  at  their  half-built  wharf,  one  of 
them  spritsailed  after  the  Medway  pattern,  and  the 
other  two  clumsy  Scheldt  pontoons,  only  fit  for  towing. 
Thirty  or  forty  labourers  ashore  were  building  a  second 
embankment  inside  the  first,  and  p  -^ther  cargo  of 
deals  and  comigated  iron  was  being  w.  aded  from 
the  river  barges.  When  we  reached  our  own  wharf 
Cheyne  was  waiting  for  us,  cheerful  as  a  cricket.] 
"  Busy  times  down  yonder,"  I  remarked. 
"  They're  going  in  for  explosives."  he  said.  '  That's 
the  factory  coming  ashore  in  pieces.  They're  going  to 
put  up  the  sheds  between  the  two  embankments." 

He  was  very  full  of  their  business,  and  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  himself  and  all  the  world.  "Decent 
chap  that  Van  Noppen— their  manager.  Generally 
has  grub  with  me,  evenings  " ;  and  he  went  on  to 
describe  the  German  company  and  their  trade  as 
though  he  were  a  partner. 

I  stole  a  glance  at  Voogdt,  but  his  face  was  impas- 
sive. Whatever  he  thought— whatever  disappoint- 
ment he  felt  at  this  open  disclosure,  he  made  no  sign. 
Here  were  most  of  his  theories  knocked  on  the  head ; 
the  unusual  choice  of  situation  and  the  mysterious 
machinery  all  accounted  for  in  the  most  commonplace 
manner.  Thinking  of  his  feelings  at  discovering  such 
a  mare's  nest,  I  spoke  to  Cheyne  carelessly  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  raised  a  storm. 

"  They're  doing  a  bona-fide  business,  then  ?  "  I  said, 
surprised. 

"  Yes,  of  course."  He  answered  casually,  and  then 
paused.  I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  off  as  I  saw 
him  gradually  realizing  what  my  words  implied. 
"Of  course  they're  doing  a  bona-fide  business,"  he 
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said  doirty.  "  What  the  — -  do  yoa  mean  by  saying 
that  ?  " 

"  I.didn't  mean  an3rthing,"  I  said  lamely. 

"  Then  what  d'ye  say  it  for  ?  D'you  mean  to  imply 
that  we're  not  doing  a  botui-fide  business  p  3  well,  —  you  ? 
Haven't  you  been  told  off  once  already  about  that  ?  " 

I  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  it  by  assuring  him  I  believed 
the  Axel  Trading  Company  to  be  the  soimdest  of 
concerns,  but  nothing  would  pacify  him.  He  was 
scared,  or  had  lost  his  temper,  or  both,  a^d  like  a  fool 
went  on  bully-ragging  me  when  he  had  better  have  held 
his  tongue.  At  last  my  temper  wore  thin,  too,  and  I 
blurted  out  the  truth. 

"  Since  you  want  to  know,  I  reckon  you're  doing 
very  fishy  business,"  I  said  angrily.  "  I  didn't  mean 
to  let  it  slip,  and  I  don't  mean  to  mention  it  outside. 
I  owe  some  sort  of  duty  to  my  employers,  even  whilst 
you're  one  of  'em.  So  you  can  reckon  on  my  holding 
my  tongue  so  long  as  I'm  drawing  your  pay — and 
that'll  be  just  as  long  as  you  keep  civil,  I  tell  you 
strai^t.  I  know  these  voyages  don't  pay,  and  I  know 
you're  making  money.  I  know  Ward  invested  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  a  Japanese  loan  recently.  In  fact 
I  know  a  lot  more  than  you  think,  and  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  shut  yoiu:  head  and  thank  heaver  I 
can  keep  mine  shut  as  well." 

He  tried  to  answer,  but  literally  he  couldn't  speak. 
It  was  strange  to  watch  him  lick  his  lips  and  twitch 
about  the  mouth  trying  to  get  the  words  out.  He  just 
mumbled  something  inaudible  that  might  or  might  )t 
have  been  an  apology,  and  then  turned  on  his  heel 
und  went  back  to  his  office  without  a  word.  And  when 
I  .amed  to  Voogdl  again  it  was  with  no  thoughts  of 
any  mare's  nest.  I'd  seen  Cheyne  frightened  before— 
and  then  by  another  mention  of  business — ^but  nothing 
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hke  thk  shock.  It's  a  queer  experience  to  alsng  a 
man— just  plain,  straightforward  abuse  with  no  venom 
in  it— and  sec  it  strike  him  doddering  like  a  palsy. 

"  What  d'ye  make  of  that  ?  "  I  asked  Voogdt. 

"  Isn't  he  in  a  funk  ?  '  Fishy  business  '  is  right, 
anyhow.  I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  sick.  As  to  the 
Germans  "  —  he  shrugged  his  shouldere  —  "  either 
legitimate  business  is  their  line,  or  they're  cleverer 
rogues  than  our  lot.  The  explosive  manufacture 
wheeie  is  a  great  idea— accounts  for  choice  of  position 
and  everything  else,  besides  keeping  inquisitive 
strangers  away." 

I  had  to  go  to  the  office  within  the  hour  and  Voogdt 
iMisted  on  accompanying  me.  "  It's  no  time  to  play 
with  a  bear,  just  after  you've  been  stirring  him  up 
with  a  pole,"  he  said,  so  we  walked  up  the  wharf 
together,  and  he  waited  outside  the  office  whilst  I 
went  in. 

Cheyne,  writing  letters,  looked  up  as  I  entered, 
and  I  stated  my  business  briefly  and  cleared  out.  All 
through  the  interview  neither  of  us  said  a  word  more 
than  the  business  required ;  and  Chejue's  manner 
naight  be  described  rather  as  cowed  than  merely 
civil.  AU  the  starch  was  gone  out  of  him  ;  you  could 
scarcely  recognize  in  him  the  cheerful,  easy  marager 
who  had  greeted  us  an  hour  or  two  before. 

"  He'll  go  on  the  loose,"  I  said  to  Voogdt  on  our 
way  back. 

"Not  till  he's  come  and  had  another  talk  with 
you,"  he  said.  "  You've  frightened  him  too  much. 
Is  Ward  here  still  ?  " 

"  I  fOTgot  to  ask." 

"  Then  run  back  and  ask  now.    I'll  wait." 

I  stuck  my  head  in  round  the  door.  "  Mr  Ward 
stiU  here  ?  "  I  said. 
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"  He  went  back  three  days  agp." 

*'I  guessed  that,"  Voogdt  said,  when  I  told  him. 
"  Cheyne's  writing  him  now,  reporting  your  conversa- 
tion and  asking  for  instructions." 

"  You  know  a  kt,  don't  you  ?  "  I  said,  inclined  to 
be  sceptical. 

"  Ward's  the  controlling  brain  of  this  show.  If  he 
was  in  Temeuzen  Cheyne  would  have  been  up  there 
by  this  time.  I'll  bet  anything  you  Uke  a  code  wire 
meaning  '  Be  on  your  guard,'  or  '  Suspicions  aroused,' 
precedes  the  letter." 

We  had  reached  the  ship  and  were  going  aboard  over 
the  sloping  plank  gangway,  which,  having  bem  used 
as  a  platform  for  ballasting,  was  caked  with  mud. 
A  little  rain  the  ni^t  before  had  made  it  very  slippery 
to  walk  on,  and  it  was  necessary  to  tread  ddicately. 

"  You're  good  at  guessing,"  I  said,  picking  my  steps 
with  care. 

"  Up  to  a  certain  point,"  said  he,  putting  a  foot  on 
the  plank  behind  me.    "  But  every  time  I  get  past 

these  elementary  questions  I  stumble "    There  was 

a  scu£3e  and  a  btmip,  and  I  turned  round  to  find  him 
sitting  on  the  planks.  The  fall  had  startled  him.  His 
mouth  was  open  and  he  stared  in  a  strange,  set  way. 

"  Hurt  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Hurt  ?  No.  I  stumble  over  something,  I  was 
going  to  say.  And  I  did — I  stumbled  over  some- 
thing. .  .  .  Good  Lord  !    Good  Lord,  I  say." 

"  Well,  get  up,  if  you  aren't  hurt." 

His  face  made  me  nervous,  he  looked  so  queer.  1 
thought  perhaps  he'd  injured  his  back. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  aren't  hurt  ?  " 

"No,  I  tell  you.  Of  course  I'm  not  hurt.  Shut 
up.    You  worry  me." 

"  Get  up,  then." 
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"No  hurry."    He  slid  his  hands  over  the  planks 
on  which  he  sat  and  then  looked  at  his  muddied  palms 
like  a  man  stunned,  or  waking  from  a  sleep.    I  felt 
sure  he  must  be  seriously  injured,  and  got  back  on  the 
gangway  to  help  him  to  his  feet. 
"  Here,  let  me  help  you  up." 
"I'm  dl  right,"  he  said.    "All  right.    All  right. 
All  right.    Sound  in  wind  and  limb.    Can't  you  under- 
stand  English?"   He  jumped  up  and  ran  lightly 
aboard.    "  Does  that  look  like  serious  damage  ?  " 
"  You  looked  funny." 

"  You'll  look  funny  when  I've  done  with  you.    My 
sainted  aunt  I    Jem  West.  I've  tumbled." 
"  I  saw  you." 

"  You  blithering  precisian.    Don't  you  know  what 
a  double  entente  means  ?    I  stumble,  I  said,  and  I 
stumbled.    I've  tumbled,  I  say.    In  my  tumble  I 
tumbled."    His  eyes  were  dancing,  his  speech  was 
jerky  with  excitement,  half  hysterical.    "  You  simple- 
minded,    one-idead    old   thickhead.    Let's   see    how 
much  I  can  *  m  you  without  your  comprehension.    Did 
you  see  me  tumble  ?  " 
"  Not  actually.    You  were  behind  me." 
"  Well,  I  did.  didn't  I  ?    You  know  I've  tumbled  ?  " 
"  Of  course  I  do." 
You  saw  me  actually  sitting  on  it,  didn't  you  ?  " 
On  that  plank.    Yes." 

On  that  muddy  plank.    That's  what  I  mean  by  it. 

It.    See?"  ' 

"  Look  here,"  I  said.  "  You've  jolted  your  spine 
or  something,  and  it's  made  you  a  bit  silly.  You  go 
and  lie  down  for  a  spell." 

He  literally  lay  down  on  the  dirty  deck  and  rolled, 
roaring  with  laughter.  Then  he  got  up  and  looked  at 
his  filthy  clothes. 
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*'  And  now  no  more  of  these  revels."  he  said.  "  I 
won't  deny  I  felt  a  bit  hysterical  for  once.  Now  let's 
get  about  it — out  cargo,  in  ballast — and  hey  for  Eng^d, 
home  and  beauty  I  "  And  not  another  word  could  I 
get  out  of  him. 

He  worked  like  a  demon,  but  his  fit  of  silence  never 
left  him.  When  we  got  away  it  was  just  the  same ;  a 
grunt  for  Yes  or  No,  and  not  a  word  of  any  kind  beyond. 
The  voyage  was  longer  than  usual,  to  Yealmpton,  in 
Devonshire,  where  the  Luck  and  Charity  was  launched : 
but  he  made  no  answer  to  my  remarks  on  that  or  any 
other  subject,  and  'Kiah  and  Ranee  were  the  only 
company  I  had  on  the  voyage. 

When  we  reached  port,  and  almost  before  we  tied  up 
in  the  Yealm  River,  Voogdt  came  on  deck  in  his  shore 
clothes. 

"  I  want  a  run  ashore,"  he  said.  He  hadn't  spoken 
as  many  words  in  five  days. 

"  Are  you  going  to  desert  again  ?  "  I  remembered 
that  a  fit  of  silence  had  preceded  his  leaving  us  at 
Guernsey. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Back  to-morrow,"  he  said 
shortly.  "  Perhc^ps  to-night.  For  certain  by  to- 
morrow night." 

"  Well,  come  back  in  a  better  temper,"  I  said  testily. 

"  I'll  do  that,  I  promise  you,  whatever  happens." 

For  once  I  was  almost  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  got 
about  my  business  ashore,  glad  to  have  someone  to 
talk  to  for  a  change.  Night  came,  but  no  Voogdt ; 
he  was  missing  all  next  day,  and  I  was  reading  in  my 
bunk  late  at  night  before  he  returned.  Then  I  heard 
him  come  aboard,  cross  the  deck  and  descend  the  com- 
panion, and  put  down  my  book  to  see  him  enter. 

I  thought  he  was  drunk.  He  looked  it,  exactly ; 
flushed,  his  eyes  wild,  his  speech  incoherent ;  and  the 
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fint  thing  he  did  was  to  pot  a  gold-topped  magnum 
on  the  c*»bin  table  and  rout  out  two  tumWcn  from  a 
locker. 

"  Been  painting  the  town  red  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  opened  the  champagne, 
smothering  the  report  with  a  handkerchief  wrapped 
round  the  cork,  and  handed  one  tumbler  to  me.  "  To 
y<w^  partner,"  he  said,  and  drained  the  other  at  a  gulp. 

That's  good.    That's  the  first  to-day." 

"  Looks  Uke  it,"  I  said  dryly. 

"  'Tis,  all  the  same.  Things  are  oft  not  what  thev 
seem.    Do  I  look  drunk  ?  " 

••  You  do." 

"  So  I  am."  The  only  sign  of  sobriety  about  him 
was  that  he  kept  his  voice  low.  "  Drunk  with  joy 
A  most  intoxicating  tipple.  Oh  1  I  am  pleased  with 
nyself.  j^uaes.  ...  Not  that  I've  any  reason  to  be. 
These  past  wasted  months.  ...  The  bhnd  mole  I've 
been  I  To  think  that  Accident  should  do  what  mighty 
Reason  could  not  achieve.  Here's  to  Accident  and 
Reason.  Luck  and  Charity,  Voogdt  and  West."  He 
poured  out  and  disposed  of  another  tumbler  of  wine. 
Where've  you  been  ?  " 

"  To  Plymouth— fool  that  I  am.  I  ought  to  have 
gone  miles  inland— miles  and  miles  and  miles  from  any 
seaport  town.  But  how  was  I  to  know  ?  And  time 
was  short.  I've  found  out  where  the  profits  come  from. 
Jem." 

"  You  haven't !  "  I  said,  jumping  up  so  that  I  hit 
my  head  against  a  deck-beam. 

"  I  have.  I've  got  the  company  in  my  vest  pocket. 
Thousands  of  pounds,  Jem.  Thousands.  And  I  thmk 
we're  entitled  to  a  partnership  in  the  show." 

"  Has  it  anythmg  to  do  with  the  shooting  business 
and  our  being  nearly  run  do%m  ?  " 
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The  shooting,  almost  for  certain,  and  perhaps  the 
other  thing.  'Tisn't  aU  dear  to  me  yet,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  tell  you  much  until  it  is.  But  we've  got  the 
Axel  Trading  Company  by  the  short  hairs,  and  there's 
enough  profits  hanging  to  the  business  for  us  to  have 
a  share  without  hurting  anybody.  And  that  share 
I  mean  to  have." 

His  mention  of  the  company  brought  the  two  girls 
into  my  head. 

"  Is  it  very  fishy  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  isn't  too  fishy  for  me,"  he  said.  "  And  I  think 
I  can  guarantee  it  won't  hurt  your  conscience.  In  fact. 
I  really  can't  see  that  it's  dishonest  at  all.  It's  smart 
dealing.  That's  Ward,  of  course.  Cheyne  hadn't  the 
brains.  But  I  can't  see  that  it  hurts  anybody.  Enough 
of  it.  I've  finished  talking  for  the  present.  Are  we 
loaded  ?  " 

"  We  shall  be  by  to-morrow  evening." 

"If  we  aren't.  we'U  sail  all  the  same.  There's  no 
further  need  to  keep  up  this  cargo  nonsense.  It's 
only  a  waste  of  money.  That  business'll  have  to  be 
rearranged.  We  must  get  back  to  Temeuzen  as  hard 
as  we  can  lick  to  meet  Ward." 

"  He  isn't  there." 

"  He  will  be  before  we  are.  I  sent  him  a  wire  to-day 
that  U  ^ve  him  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Oh  ho  1 
there  11  be  a  sitting  in  council  when  we  arrive.  Now 
finish  the  fizz  and  turn  in.  Not  another  word  do  I 
say  about  it  till  -e're  out  at  sea.  The  very  deck- 
beams  mi^t  shoat  it  rioud.  I  was  so  scared  I 
shouldn't  get  back  to  you— that  I  should  be  killed 
in  a  railway  accident  or  something  of  that  sort- 
that  I  posted  you  a  letter  before  I  left  Plymouth  to 
put  you  on  the  track,  in  case  of  my  demise,  and  now 
1  m  nervous  about  that  letter.  You'll  get  it  in  the 
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morning—and  mind  yoa  do  get  it,  too.  Good-night, 
putntT." 

A  letter  card  addressed  in  Voogdt's  writing  awaited 
me  at  the  agent's  next  day,  and  I  took  it  bade  to  him 
unopened. 

"  Since  you're  not  dead,"  I  said  in  explanation,  as 
I  handed  it  to  him. 

*•  It's  your  letter,  strictly  speaking,"  he  said.  "  You're 
too  conscientious.  Stick  it  up  in  the  pipennck  and  open 
it  when  we're  past  the  Mewstone  to-night.  That'll 
please  both  parties." 

Seeing  he  treated  it  so  lightly,  I  forgot  all  about  it  in 
the  course  of  the  day's  work,  and  it  was  late  that  even- 
ing, and  we  were  well  past  the  Start,  before  Voogdt,  wAko 
was  at  the  wheel,  recaUed  it  to  me. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  read  your  letter  ?  "  he  asked 
sljiy. 

"  I'd  forgotten  it."  I  ran  below,  took  it  from  the 
rack  and  tore  off  the  edges.  It  seemed  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  collection  of  initials. 

"  Dear  J., — ^Ask  a  chemist  what  WOj  means. 

"A.  V." 

I  went  back  on  deck  with  it  in  my  hand. 

"  What  does  WO2  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ask  a  chemist,  I  told  you.  Ask  Ward.  I  wonder 
whether  he'd  shoot  you  or  poison  you  if  you 
did?" 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  fool.    Ward's  an  honest  man." 

'*  I  think  so,  too ;  but,  mind  you,  it's  no  good 
blinking  the  fact  that  if  we  were  out  of  the  way 
it'd  mean  big  money  in  his  pocket.  These  things 
make  one  ponder.  That  running  down  bu^ess — ^I'm 
not  saying  it  had  anything  to  do  with  our  people, 
because  I'm  pretty  well  sure  it  hadn't— but  it  would 
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have  been  a  fine  thing  for  them  if  it  had  come  off. 
We  happen  to  repreMnt  Ward's  one  mistake.  I  suppose 
ywi  were  down  on  your  luck  when  he  met  you,  and  he 
took  you  for  an  ordinary  coasting  skipper.  As  for  me, 
I'm  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  they  want  poking  round 
their  wharf.  The  average  coasting  Jack  wouldn't 
have  given  any  trouble  ;  he's  too  stupid  to  try  smelling 
into  his  employer's  affairs,  as  I  do.  There's  the  result 
m  your  hand.  Tear  it  up  in  little  bits  and  throw  it 
overboard." 

"  I'm  as  wise  as  I  was  before,"  I  said,  doing  as  he 
told  me. 

"  You've  only  to  go  to  a  chemist  to  know  as  much 
as  I  do,  and  then  there'd  be  two  more  in  their  seciet. 
Up  to  now  I  fancy  it's  confined  to  five  people  " 

"  Who's  the  fifth  ?  " 

"  That  solicitor  clerk  of  theirs  must  be  in  it,  I  think. 
Carwithen,  he's  called.  To  think  how  they've  been 
skimming  the  cream  off  the  market  these  last  ei^teen 
months.  This  German  company  means  complications 
though.  Van  Noppen's  streets  ahead  of  Cheyne. 
That  explosive  pretext  is  noble." 

"  I'm  still  in  the  dark,"  I  said.  "  Do  get  it  off  your 
chest  straight,  instead  of  hinting  like  this.  You 
muddle  me.  Where  do  the  profits  come  in,  and  what 
is  WO2  ?  " 

"  WO2,  my  son,  is  the  chemical  formula  for  wolfra- 
mite or  tungsten  dioxide."  he  said.    "  Its  commercial 
value  IS  about  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  ton 
And  that  mud  we've  been  ballasting  with  is  ahnost 
pure  WO2.    Now,  do  you  see  the  game  ?  " 
"  r  V^  ^^<^^  and  forty  quid  a  ton  1 "  I  said,  aghast. 

Aad  we  ve  been  averaging  over  twenty  tons  a  week. 
Tsat  s         * 

"  Reckoning  in  the  OUve  Branch  and  the  Kismet,  I 
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calculate  they're  tttraing  over  about  fifteen  thousand 
poundsaweek.  Thinkofit!  Of  course  all  this  seczecy 
means  awful  waste,  but  they  can't  be  netting  much  Ie» 
than  three  or  four  thousand  a  week  at  the  worst.  And 
that's  been  going  on  for  eighteen  months  I  Get  your 
mind  attuned  to  those  figures  and  you'll  begin  to  under- 
stand why  the  Germans  shot  at  me  and  why  we  must 
watch  Ward  and  Cheyne  like  sworn  enemies  until  we 
know  them  better." 

I  breathed  hard,  fairly  staggered  for  once.  I  couldn't 
realize  such  figures.  Four  thousand  a  week — two 
hundred  thousand  a  year — over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  in  eighteen  months.  Our  footy  little  freights, 
thirty  pounds  a  voyage  or  so,  shrivelled  to  nothing 
in  the  face  of  such  a  simi,  and  I  said  as  much 
aloud. 

"  Four  thousand  a  week  I  Three  smaU  boats  and 
rent  to  pay  out  of  it — a  hundred  and  twenty  at  the 
outside.    What  a  profit  I  " 

"Not  so  fast,"  Voogdt  interrupted.  "That  four 
thousand  is  all  profit.  I  tell  you  their  turnover  is 
nearer  fifteen  thousand  a  week.  I've  allowed  two- 
thirds  of  that  for  working  expenses." 

"  But  that's  nonsense.  How  on  earth  can  they 
possibly  spend  more  than  a  hundred-and-fifty  a  week  ? 
They  couldn't  do  it,  man." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Voogdt.  "  But  there's  one  item  you 
don't  take  into  account,  and  I'll  bet  it's  monstrous — 
awful.'' 

"What  item?" 

"Waste.  Ghastly  waste.  Think  a  minute  of  all 
the  precautions  they've  taken  to  ensure  secrecy.  Do 
you  think  they  dare  sell  those  heaps  of  stufi  just  where 
we  dump  them  on  the  ballast  quays?  Not  much. 
That  stuff's  rubbish — ^just  mud  ballast— till  they've 
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got  it  ttowed  away  in  their  inland  warehoaaes.  They 
daren't  even  look  anxious  about  it ;  it  lies  on  those 
quays  for  anyone  to  take  away.  I  expect  it  often  is 
taken  away  by  barges.  Who  knows  how  many  small 
craft  round  the  coast  at  this  minute  are  carting  it  about 
in  all  good  faith  as  ballast,  never  dreaming  there's  a 
little  fortune  under  their  hatches  ?  No,  you  mark  my 
words :  we  shall  find  waste  is  the  biggest  item  against 
the  firm;  and  heart-breaking  waste,  too,  for  they 
daren't  put  out  a  finger  to  prevent  it." 

"  What's  the  good  of  the  stuff  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It's  used  for  hard^iing  steel — especially  engineers' 
saws.  Rum  stuff,  it  is.  You  know  when  ordinary  steel 
gets  hot  it  loses  its  temper  and  goes  soft.  Well, 
tungsten  steel  don't.  Friction  only  makes  it  harder, 
so  that  saws  made  of  it  cut  the  better  for  use,  and  don't 
wear  out  half  as  fast.  That's  what  sent  up  the  price. 
When  wolframite  was  only  used  for  chemical  purposes 
you  could  buy  it  for  about  twenty-five  quid  a  ton. 
Then  some  genius  discovered  its  effect  on  steel,  and  its 
cost  jumped  almost  a  thousand  per  cent,  at  once.  And 
it's  used  for  dbctric  filaments  too.  I  wonder  what 
effect  this  supply  of  ours  has  had  upon  the  market  so 
far?" 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  we  reach  Ter- 
neuzen  ?  " 

"  Play  with  my  cards  face  upwards  on  the  table. 
Tell  them  plainly  how  much  v7e  know,  and  ask  for  a 
sixth  share  between  us.  That's  not  greedy  :  there's 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  since  we're  doing  the  work 
and  standing  the  risks,  I  think  we're  entitled  to  our 
wbaxk." 
'*  Who  d'ye  mean  by  '  we  '  ?  "  I  asked. 
**  You  and  myself.  I  did  think  of  lettmg  'Kiah  in. 
but  not  Ranee.    Even  'Kiah— he's  a  good  chap;  but 
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I  doubt  whether  sharing  profits  is  likely  to  doyldm  any 
good.  He  might  only  lose  his  head  and  play  the  fool 
with  the  money.  What  do  you  think  abont  him? 
Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  to  give  him  a  decent  rise  in  screw 
and  put  away  good  bonuses  for  him  from  time  to  time 
without  his  knoM^edge  ?  " 

'*  Seems  to  me  you're  bu^  counting  your  chickens 
before  they're  hatched,"  I  said.  "Better  wait  till 
you've  got  the  share  before  you  start  spending  it." 

"  Maybe ;  though  I  think  we're  safe  to  get  decent 
terms.  But,  as  you  pertinently  remark,  there's  nothing 
can  be  settled  till  we've  reached  Temeuzen. 


'  Blow,  ye  winds,  heigh  ho  I 
For  Csili-for-nio. 
There's  plenty  gold. 
So  I've  been  told. 
On  the  binks  of  the  Sacramento.'" 
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Who's  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  now  ?  "  I 
demanded. 

"I  be.  Sum.  Je  suis.  Ich  bin.  I  wiU,  too.  I'D 
kick  up  as  much  row  as  I  please.  I  don't  cosat  into 
a  fortune  every  day.  Go  below  and  to  bed,  James. 
If  you  can't  sleep  you  can  amuse  yourself  doing  sums  on 
a  bit  of  paper.  Tbat's  how  I've  spent  most  of  my  spare 
time  these  last  twenty-four  hours." 

I  turned  in,  but  of  course  I  couldn't  sleep.  For  a 
couple  of  hours  I  lay  awake  figuring  out  the  results  of 
the  discovery.  Ward  and  Miss  I^vington— and  the 
Brand  girl,  too— -came  into  my  mind,  and  the  mon  I 
thought  of  them  the  less  I  liked  the  notion  of  forcing 
them  to  accept  us  as  partners.  They'd  always  treated 
me  well,  and  it  seemed  a  scurvy  way  to  repay 
them. 

Then  Voogdt.    I'd  always  liked  the  man— liked  him 
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from  our  fiist  meeting,  iK^en,  dusty  and  himgTy  and 
cheerful,  he  had  thrown  hit  broken  boots  into  Exmouth 
Dodc  and  philosophized  orer  them.  He'd  bean  a  good 
shipmate  to  me,  and  I  had  been  glad  to  know  he'd 
benefited  in  pocket  and  health  by  cruising  with  me. 
Now  that  was  all  altered — ^turned  upside-down.  Here 
was  my  friend,  a  joyous-hearted  pauper,  proposing  to 
take  my  employers  by  the  throats,  so  to  speak,  and 
wring  money  out  of  them,  money  that  he  wanted  me  to 
share.  It  was  too  much  of  an  inversion  of  things  to 
please  me,  and  I  couldn't  pretend  I  liked  it.  He'd 
talked  of  'Kiah  being  spoiled  by  money  :  how  would 
money  react  on  him  ? 

At  last  I  pushed  open  the  skylight  anu  called  him. 

"  Wheel  ho  I    Voogdt." 

"  Hello,  yourself." 

"  I  don't  approve  of  this  business.    It's  blackmail." 

"  Quite  right,"  he  answered.  "  So  it  is.  And  I'm 
going  to  do  it." 

"I  ain't,"  I  said.  "I  stand  out.  Where's  your 
fdiilosophy,  you  who  scorn  property  ?  " 

"  Money  isn't  property,"  he  .«^d.  "  Money's  a  tool. 
I  never  objected  to  tools— things  to  do  things  with. 
Scjrthe,  spade,  plane,  ships,  machinery — I  love  'em  aJi. 
It's  clothes  and  furniture,  houses,  farms  and  land  make 
me  tired.  They'd  weigh  me  down,  man.  But  money  I 
Money's  the  grandest  tool  of  all.  Property— go  to  I 
It's  fluid  energy— compressible  energy.  It  annihilates 
space  and  time,  makes  war  and  peace,  makes  grass  to 
grow,  builds  ships  and  houses  for  fools  to  live  in.  With 
it  I  can  carry  the  labour  of  a  thousand  men  bottled  in 
a  scrap  of  paper  in  my  vest  pocket.  No,  money's 
good  enou^  for  me.  Call  it  property,  energy,  a  tool, 
vrhAt  you  will,  I'm  out  after  it  this  trip.  And  I'm 
going  to  get  it." 
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"  I'm  not/' I  aaid. 

"  Then  go  to  bed«  and  cease  bothering." 
I  slammed  down  the  skylight,  ':onsdotis  of  a  crick 
in  my  neck,  turaed  in  again  and  managed  to  catch  an 
hour's  mieasy  nap  before  '-bange  of  watch. 
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CHAPTER  X 

OF  A  PARTNERSHIP  IN  CRIME 

BESIDES  the  distaste  I  had  conceived  for  the  ^ole 
business,  I  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  anxious 
about  the  reception  we  were  to  get  at  Temeuzen.  If 
the  German  company  could  find  it  worth  their  vriaiit 
to  try  to  run  us  down  and  shoot  at  Voogdt,  what  were 
we  to  expect  from  our  own  people  when  we  came 
demanding  a  share  in  the  concern  ?  I  had  never  liked 
Voogdt's  habit  of  poking  his  nose  into  their  business, 
and  now  they  would  be  sure  to  think  me  a  partner 
in  his  precious  attempt  at  blackmail.  The  worst  of  it 
was  that  I  couldn't  pull  out  very  well.  If  I  refused 
to  stand  by  Voogdt,  that  didn't  prevent  him  using  his 
knowledge.  If  we  had  a  row  about  it  subsequent 
inquiries  mif^t  arise,  or  suspicions  be  roused  on  the 
part  c^  'Kiah  or  Ranee ;  and  if  I  went  straight  to  the 
company  and  repudiated  Voogdt  altogether,  for  au^t 
I  knew  he  might  be  shot  at  by  somebody  dse,  and  this 
time  with  better  aim — and  I  liked  him  a  lot  too  well 
for  that.  In  a  word,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I 
couldn't  persuade  him  to  lie  low  and  do  nothing ;  I 
couldn't  quarrel  with  him;  I  couldn't  take  the  com- 
pany's aide  against  him,  and  yet  I  didn't  want  to  be  his 
parUier  in  the  matter.  So  I  did  the  next  best  thing : 
said  nothing  at  all.  This  I  was  the  more  able  to  do, 
for  Voogdt  took  the  whole  conduct  of  affairs  out  of  my 
hands  from  the  moment  we  landed  at  Temeuzen. 
I  had  no  mind  to  complain  of  that.    His  Inrains  were 
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worth  double  mine ;  his  was  the  discovery,  and  his  the 
n«^t  to  exploit  it,  but  Cheyne  bitterly  resented  his 
attitude  of  command,  and  tricked  as  he  had  been  by 
his  antagonist  from  the  very  start,  I  admit  he  had  some 
of  my  sympathy. 

J^gdt,  in  the  hi^iest  spirits,  met  sulks  with  light 
chaflf,  and  his  manner,  a  blend  of  good  temper  and 
COTidescension,  would  have  irritated  a  saint.  It  drove 
Cheyne  to  the  point  of  ferocity.  Even  as  he  tried 
again  and  again  to  address  me  as  the  principal  member 
M  our  side,  so  Voogdt  persisted  throughout  aU  their 
first  conversation  in  treating  him  with  patronizing 
politeness,  as  though  regarding  him  only  as  an  agent 
of  that  more  worthy  antagonist,  Ward. 

AD  this  took  place  early  on  a  rain-swept  morning 
off  the  wharf.  Cheyne,  dressed  in  slovenly  fashion, 
with  a  coloured  kerchief  about  his  neck  in  place  of  a 
ocfflar.  and  a  general  air  of  frowsy  sleep  under  his 
(hipping  mackintosh,  came  off  to  us  in  a  boat  from 
shore,  and  greeted  me  sullenly. 

"  'Morning,"  he  said.  "  Come  below,  will  you  ?  I 
want  a  word  with  you." 

When  Voogdt  followed  us  downstairs  Cheyne  looked 
at  him  savagely. 

"  What  d'you  want  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"To  hear  this  word  of  yours  with  the  skipper. 
Don  t  look  so  sulky,  my  dear  sir.  We're  partnere.  you 
must  know.    There's  our  registered  trade-mark." 

He  pointed  to  the  little  looking-glass  over  the  pipe- 
rack.  On  it  was  written,  apparently  with  the  comer 
of  a  cake  of  soap,  the  formula  WOj  in  letters  six  inches 
hipi.    Cheyne  went  livid. 

"  You  fed  ! "  he  said  savagely.  "  Anybody  mi^t 
have  looked  in  throu^i  the  skyli^st,"  and  he  rubbed 
the  letters  into  indistinguishable  blurred  streaks  with 
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his  fingen  belon  he  tat  down  again.  "  Now  out  with 
it,"  he  said.    "  What's  your  price  ?  " 

"  Are  you  empowered  to  deal  ? "  Voogdt  asked 
shaxidy. 

"  Of  course  I  am." 

"  I  don't  see  that  there's  any  '  of  course '  ahout  it," 
said  Voogdt.  "I  understand  BIr  Ward  and  Bfiss 
Lavington  are  the  largest  shareholders,  and  I  prefer 
to  deal  with  principals.  All  the  same,  it  may  save 
time  to  tell  you  that  our  price  is  a  sixth  share  in  the 
concern.  You  can  mention  that  to  Ur  Ward,  and  if 
he  consents  he  can  come  and  say  so. 

"  A  sixth  share  I    And  if  we  don't  consent  ?  " 

"  Then  Messrs  Voogdt  &  West  start  in  opposition 
to  you  within  a  week." 

"  That'd  be  a  terrible  blow,  wouldn't  it  ?  "  Cheyne 
tried  to  sneer.  "  ^  ^at  harm  could  you  do  us,  with 
your  one  twopenny-ha'penny  boat  ?  " 

Voogdt  leaned  over  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  We  should  be  the  worst  opponents  you  ever  had," 
he  said.  "And  shall  I  tell  you  why?  Because  we 
don't  want  a  lot.  Three  full  cargoes,  or  four  at  most, 
dumped  the  other  side  the  water,  and  then  sold  openly, 
wouU  make  us  and  finish  you.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  tons  at  two  hundred  and  forty  quid,  and  we  retire 
from  business  with  over  fifty  thousand  pounds  between 
us.  Half  of  that's  enough  for  my  simple  needs,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  the  same  for  the  skipper  here." 

"  You've  got  to  find  a  maiket,"  Cheyne  objected. 

" Advertisementll  do  that.  'To  engineers  and 
steelfounders.  Two  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  wolfra- 
mite for  sale  in  sixty-ton  lots.  Purchasers  can  view 
on  quayside  at  Shoreham,  Southampton,  Portsmouth 
and  Newhaven.'  That  would  suit  your  book,  woukln't 
it  ?    That  and  the  consequent  inquiries  as  to  the  source 
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of  the  stuff.  It's  no  go.  Master  Cheyae.  We've  sot 
you  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  you  may  as  wdL  climb  down." 
Cheyne  cursed  us  both  roundly.  "You  haven't 
thought  the  thing  out,  yet,"  he  said.  "You  don't 
know  the  losses.  Besides,  a  lump  Uke  that  would  cause 
a  drop  in  price  immediately." 

"  It  wouldn't  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  market " 
Voogdt  said  calmly.    "  That'd  happen  later,  when  the 
deposits  here  became  known.    That  one  sale  would  be 
ttioufl^  for  us.  and  we  should  be  able  to  retire  from 
busmess.    You  needn't  grumble,  you  know :  you  must 
have  aU  made  a  decent  pile  in  the  last  eighteen  months 
That's  our  weak  point,  I  won't  deny.    The  only  way  in 
which  you  can  hurt  us  is  by  realizing  you've  got  enou^ 
and  givmg  the  show  away  yourselves.    That  would 
knock  us  out,  I  freely  admit.    You  see  I'm  open  with 
you.    But  you  won't  do  it.    Better  take  in  two  new 
partners.    As  to  the  losses,  I'm  not  c    --sanguine.    I 
can  guess  vrhat  those  losses  mean  preity  well;  but 
well  manage  to  cut  some  of  them  in  future  "  * 
"How?" 

"  That  I'll  tell  you  when  the  new  partnerehip's  in 
existence.  Mr  Ward's  in  Temeuzen,  I  suppose? 
Yes  ?  Then  you'd  better  go  ashore  again  and  arrange 
a  meetmg  as  soon  as  we  land.  No  sense  in  wasting 
time.' 

"  Which  of  you  sent  him  that  telegram  ?  "  Cheyne 
asked,  as  he  got  up  to  go.  " 

•'  I  did." 

"Bigger  fool  you.  You  seem  bent  on  giving  the 
show  away."  ^   -is  tuc 

"What  did  you  say  in  the  telegram  ?  "  I  asked,  M^en 
he  had  gone. 

i'  *  Go  to  Axel  at  once  and  await  events.' " 
"  That  doesn't  give  away  much." 
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"  WeQ.  I  signed  it '  WO^/  "  Voogdt  admitted,  lookJng 
at  me  ^^umsicaUy  out  of  the  comer  of  one  eye.  "I 
thought  it'd  make  him  hustle,  and  appaiently  it's  had 
the  right  effect." 

We  got  alongside  the  wharf  after  breakfast;  and  soon 
afterwards;  looking  through  the  cabin  skylight,  saw 
Ward's  tall  figure,  accompanied  by  two  women,  hurry- 
ing along  the  embankment  throu^  the  driving  rain. 

"  He's  brought  the  girls,"  I  said,  in  surprise. 

"  Bother  1 "  said  Voogdt.  "  But  perhaps  it's  just 
SA  well.    May  as  well  have  all  parties  present." 

I  watched  them  go  into  the  office  together,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Chejme  called  down  to  us  to  say 
they  were  expecting  us. 

Voogdt  shook  his  head.  "Not  much,"  he  said. 
"We'll  meet  them  on  our  own  ground,  here  in  the 
cabin.  I'm  shy  of  the  whole  lot  of  then  since  that 
scare  the  Germans  gave  me.  Come  aboard,"  he  called 
to  Che5aie,  "  and  bring  the  others  with  you." 

That  delayed  them  a  little,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
they  all  emerged  from  the  office  door,  in  a  little  group 
and  came  hurrying  down  the  wharf.  We  helped  them 
across  the  gangway  and  into  the  cabin,  where  they  sat 
down,  and  then  we  all  sat  and  stared  at  each  other 
without  a  word.  I  don't  know  which  of  the  six  of  us 
was  most  embarrassed,  but  if  any  one  of  them  felt 
worse  than  myself  I'm  sorry  for  him. 

I  say  "  him  "  advisedly,  for  neither  of  the  two  girls 
showed  a  trace  of  nervousness.  When  I  made  some 
bung^ling  remark  about  the  filthy  weather  and  asked 
them  if  I  should  take  their  cloaks  Family  Brand 
tittered  aloud  and  then  tried  to  look  pretematurally 
solemn.  As  for  Miss  Lavington,  she  slipped  off  her 
dripping  wraps  with  a  smile  and  handed  them  to  me 
as  though  she  were  entering  the  box  of  a  theatre. 
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That  WM  tbdr  air ;  they  might  have  been  Jwt  on- 
looken  at  a  pUy.  I  could  uadentaad  it  of  the  Btaad 
gm,  ihe  being  only  a  small  ihareholder.  and  bendet, 
for  all  her  ease  of  manner,  I  thought  I  saw  the  light  ai 
w  m  her  eyes;  but  it  gave  me  a  good  imprassion  of 
Miss  Lavmgton  s  nerves  that  she  should  be  so  tranquU 
and  composed.  As  for  me.  I  felt  like  a  pickpocket 
caught  m  the  act ,  and  Cheyne  looked  hangdog  enoudi 
to  be  my  accomplice.  ^  ^^ 

Wani  led  off,  blinking  curiously  at  Voogdt  thnmidi 
his  spectacles.  ^^ 

"Ifr  Voogdt  ?  How  d'you  do  ?  I  wish  I  could 
honestly  say  I  was  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

Voojgdt  nodded  with  a  smile,  not  in  the  least  ner- 
twfoed.  *^ 

"You  may  even  come  to  that  in  time,"  he  said 
PteasanUy.  I'm  sony  to  be  in  the  idle  of  black- 
maite  on  our  first  meeting,  but  I  hope  to  prove  mvself 
a  useful  member  of  the  syndicate  later  on.  Vm  did 
to  meet  you,  in  any  case.  I've  read  that  papw  of 
you»  on  Emil  Fischer  and  his  work,  and  it '  mted 
me  vwy  much."  ««Kca 

The  Brand  girl  peeped  sideways  wickedl  at  Waid 
to  see  how  he  took  this  form  of  attack,  but  he  took  no 
more  notice  of  her  than  of  Voogdt. 

Jl^J^'  ^®"  *,?,^y  Pre«y  things  to  each  other  or 
to  tdkbusmess?"  he  asked  dryly.   "Are  we  to  under- 
stand you  ask  a  sixth  share  each  ?  " 
"  No,  no.    One  sixth  share  between  us." 

your^r  r  """**  *™  ^°  ^"^  ^"^  "^  *°'  conddering 
"  No  time  at  aU.    I'm  soiry  to  hold  a  pistd  at 

^^1^^^-  *^  ^^y'  ^"*  ^  ""*^'*  P°^*  ou7to  you 
ti»t  this  business  is~well,  somewhat  precarious,  imd 
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"  Lord,  no  i "  said  Ward,  with  a  hall-comk,  half- 
rueful  grimace.  "We  are  to  understand,  then,  that 
your  price  is  one-sixth  share  in  this  concern,  from  this 
date  ? " 

"That's  so.  We  don't  want  to  meddle  with  your 
accumulated  profits.  You've  always  treated  us 
decently." 

"  Thanks.  Therefore  you  repay  us  by  blackmailing 
us.  And  do  you  propose  to  continue  running  this  boat 
in  return  for  your  sixth  share  ?  " 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  that."  Voogdt  hesitated,  so 
I  thought  it  my  turn  to  cut  in. 

"  Yes,  we'll  do  that."  I  said.  "  We're  prepared  to 
go  on  acting  under  yoiu:  instructions." 

Voogdt  looked  round  at  me  with  his  chin  stuck  out. 

"  Not  so  fast,"  he  said.  "  I'm  making  terms,  not 
you.  The  present  methods  of  trading  are  too  wasteful. 
You'll  all  agree  there  ?  " 

They  all  four  assented. 

"  Then  we  must  alter  them  a  little.  If  my  sugges- 
ti<Mis  are  impracticaWe— and  we'll  deride  that  by  the 
views  of  the  majority— then  we  go  on  as  before.  Now 
'—yes  or  no,  please  ?  " 

"  We'd  like  a  few  minutes  to  consider,"  said  Ward. 

I  got  up,  Voogdt  following  my  lead  at  once. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  You  can  have  ten  minutes," 
and  we  went  on  deck  together  to  await  their  decision. 

It  was  a  slow  business,  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
wet.  I  felt  too  angry  with  Voogdt  and  too  ashamed  <rf 
myself  to  make  talk,  and  the  turroundings  were  any- 
thing but  cheerful. 

After  what  seemed  a  long  ten  minutes  Cheyne 
appeared  at  the  companion,  beckoning  us,  and  we  went 
below  together. 

"  We've  no  choice  but  to  consent,"  Ward  said,  a» 
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'  D'you  want  anj^thiag  in 


•e<m  M  we  wtie  seated, 
writing?" 

"Does  any  par  nhip  deed  exist  between  yon  at 
present  ? "  Vc  .at  .^  ked.  "  No  ?  Then,  speaking  for 
myself,  your  ^  ,-vV:  g  K)d  enough  for  me." 

"Let  me  sv  m  thing,"  I  said.  "I'm  not  re- 
sponsible for  >uy  ;!h.  re  in  this  business,  and  I  feel 
thoroughly  as';  uned    i  put':in(r  the  screw  on  you  in 


this  way 

"So  you  ct,  'ht  '■ 
Cheyne  grunte*    ml 
"  Tisn't  eith.-  of 
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.L  Family  Brand  sharply,  and 
•  rt  of  chorus  to  her. 
.0,   I'm  thinking  of,"  I  went  on. 

As  for  you,  cieyne,  I'd  rob  you  like  a  shot,  and  I 
don't  suppose  Miss  Brand  s  loss  as  a  small  shareholder 
is  anything  to  cry  out  about.  But  if  it's  any  use 
apologizing  to  you.  Ward,  and  to  Miss  Lavington,  I  do 
apologize  most  sincerely.  And  I  won't  touch  a  penny 
of  this  sixth  share." 

^^  "Then  I  shall  bag  the  lot,"  Voogdt  said  coolly. 
"  Don't  you  try  and  be  a  bigger  fool  than  nature  made 
you,  Jem  West.  They  can  afford  it  well,  and  we're 
going  to  be  valuable  partners  to  the  firm." 

Ward  said  not]  ing,  only  wrinkling  up  his  eyes  and 
looking  at  me  keenly— to  see  if  I  was  in  earnest,  I 
suppose;  but  Miss  Lavington  unexpectedly  took 
Voogdt's  side. 

"  I  think  that's  silly,  Mr  West,"  she  said,  in  her 
lazy  way.  "  We've  quite  made  up  our  miada  to  pay- 
ing in  any  case.  In  fact  your  friend  might  have 
insisted  on  a  larger  share,  if  he'd  liked,  and  I  don't 
see  how  we  could  have  refused  him.  If  anyone  is 
entitled  to  share  you  are,  after  the  discomfort  of  this 
winter's  trading  for  us." 

Ward  nodded.  "  I  agree  with  Miss  Lavington,"  he 
said.    "  You  may  take  it  from  me,  West,  that  I  shall 
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pmy  with  much  greater  pleasure  if  I  think  you're  getting 
a  Ua  ihare." 

Both  of  them  were  evidently  sincere,  and  I  looked 
at  HiM  Brand  to  see  if  she  agreed  with  them.  She 
•nified  derisively. 

"Nobody  imagines  you're  at  the  bottom  of  this 
bother,"  she  said.  "You're  too  stupid.  But  since 
your  partner  wishes  it  "—she  glowered  at  Voogdt— 
"  I  think  you're  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  proceeds." 

"Good  enough,"  I  said.  "That's  a  majority.  I 
accept  the  partnership." 

"  And  now,"  Ward  said,  turning  to  Voogdt,  "  we'd 
like  to  hear  your  suggestions.  ' 

"  The  fiiBt  suggestion  is  that  we  pay  off  the  other 
two  boats  and  run  only  the  Luck  and  Charity.  And 
the  next  is  +hat  we  sack  our  two  paid  hands  and  ship 
Mr  Cheyne  here  as  first  mate." 

That  upset  things  at  once.  I  couldn't  see  much 
sense  in  the  suggestions  myself,  but  I  knew  Voogdt 
must  have  good  reasons  for  them,  so  said  nothing. 
Ward  was  silent,  too,  and  Miss  Lavington  only  made  a 
mild  protest.  But  Family  Brand  was  up  in  arms  in  a 
moment  and  Cheyne  swore  aloud.  He'd  be  hanged  if  ht 
was  going  coasting;  he  had  enough  to  do  whire  he 
wm.  When  he'd  done  laying  down  the  1  w.  Ward 
cut  in. 

"  Reasons  ?  "  he  asked  Voogdt. 

"  Two  good  reasons.  Economy's  tl  e  first.  You've 
got  three  boats,  and  for  a  guess  vou  re  wasting  two 
cargoes  out  of  every  three.    Is  thi     ibout  the  figure  ?  " 

"  Very  nearly." 

"Good.  Then  the  Luck  and  Charity  can  save  'em 
all.  Now  West  and  myself  know  wh.  we're  doing, 
we  can  help  in  arranging  the  removals  t.um  the  ports. 
One  boat  can  distribute  them  better,  tot  and  with  less 
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i^  oi  susi^cion.  Yoa've  heed  planting  the  stuff  too 
thidd;^.  There  miist  be  heaps  of  it  lymg  in  nearly  ev«xy 
^(kt  ffom  Invemds  to  the  Land's  End,  And  you've 
goi  to  wait  your  chance  to  touch  it.  AB  that  in^ans 
rial?." 

"  As  if  we  didn't  know  that  already,"  said  Cheyne 
eotfiUmptnously.  "  How  shall  we  be  any  better  off 
if  ^here's  less  heaps  to  choose  from  ?  " 

"  Tou  foiiget  therell  be  no  need  hoodwinking  your 
one  creW.  You  and  I  and  West  between  us  can  get  the 
stuff  shifted.  With  care,  we  shouldn't  lose  one  qaigo 
in  four — that's  better  than  two  in  three.  And  the 
Luck  and  Charity  trading  one  Week  to  Pl3anoutb  and 
the  next  to  Sunderland  won't  get  noticed  as  much  as  if 
ibe  was  going  over  the  same  ground  month  after  month; 
as  dhe  is  now." 

"  That's  sense."  said  Ward.  "  Now  yrhy  (fischaxge 
|our  men  ? " 

'*  that's  the  same  as  the  second  reason  for  paying 
oh  the  other  boats.  I  was  coining  to  that.  We've  no 
right  to  risk  any  lives  but  our  own." 

Cheyne  laughed  aloud.  "  Riskmg  Uves  I  "  he  cried. 
"  Ih  the  coasting  trade  I    What  a  risk  to  be  afraid  of  I " 

Even  Ward  looked  curious,  and  it  was  to  him  Yoogdt 
addressed  himself,  disregarding  Ghejme  entirely.      ^ 

"  Don't  you  know  of  extra  risks  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  we've  had  a  near  shave 
of  being  intentionally  run  down,  and  that  I've  had  a 
bullet  through  my  leg  in  this  trade  ?  " 

"  It  would  surprise  me  very  much." 

"  Be  surprised,  then,  for  it's  true." 
*1  th&k  Ward,  like  m3rself  at  first,  thought  Voogdt 
suffered  from  illusions,  for  he  turned  to  me  for  cor- 
totjomtion.  and  t  nodded  and  said  it  was  quite  true. 

They  made  Voogdt  tell  the  whole  stoiy,  which  he  did 
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Ti^yw^  and  then  Ward  said  he  thought  Voogdt's 
snggeaCions  would  bear  consideration.  Again  the 
girls  agreed ;  but  Cheyne  said  nothing,  which  wsis  just 
as  WfeD,  since  we  were  five  to  one  against  him.  Voogdt's 
tale  had  sealed  the  partnership.  There  was  no  longer 
any  feehng  of  divided  interests.  I  was  glad  to  see  how 
Ward's  opinion  of  him  had  altered. 

"We  shall  have  to  devise  ways  and  means,  Mr 
Voogdt,"  he  said.  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  acting  as  agents  ashore  as  well  as  sailors  afloat. 
Besides,  who's  to  look  after  the  business  here  ?  " 

"  111  do  that,"  said  Family  Brand,  in  an  instant. 

"  That  you  won't,"  I  said  as  quickfy.  "  This  is  no 
place  for  a  girl,  with  those  German  sheds  handy." 

"  They  wouldn't  hurt  me,"  she  said. 

"  They  won't  get  the  chance.  No,  if  you  want  to  help, 
take  charge  of  the  Snow  Hill  office  and  send  Carwithen 
here." 

Ward  laughed.  "  I  must  really  congratulate  you  on 
your  knowledge  of  the  business.  How  on  earth  did  you 
know  about  Carwithen  ?  " 

I  indicated  Voogdt  with  a  nod  of  the  head. 

''He's  my  general  information  bureau,"  I  said. 

yhink  he  knows  your  business  backwards." 
«  ,  ^«f«'s  one  thing  I  don't  know,"  Voogdt  said. 

I  don't  know  how  you  discovered  this  stuff  here. 
That  s  puazled  me  more  than  a  little.  Would  you  mind 
satisfying  my  curiosity." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Ward,  and  told  us  the  whole  stoiy, 
the  others  interrupting  every  now  and  then  with 
comments  or  corrections. 

It  seemed  that  Cheyne  was  the  accidental  means  of 
the  discoveiy.  He'd  been  ;;t  Ghent  in  one  of  Warbeck's 
veMds.  loading  for  Rio.  and  whilst  his  boat  was  wdting 
to  be  let  out  of  TemenseQ  Locks  he  slipped  ashore  to 
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bave  a  final  drink  befoxe  they  sailed.  ^  tfome  means 
or  other — ^I  suppose  he'd  been  saying  feurewell  more  than 
once — he  dropped  his  watch  over  the  embankment, 
and,  flying  open  as  it  fell,  the  inner  case  got  coated  with 
mud.  The  watch,  a  good  English  lever,  went  on  work- 
ing, so  instead  of  wiping  the  mud  off,  he  use4  to  show  it 
about  as  a  curiosity — ^letting  people  see  what  a  fine 
watch  he  had,  to  work  with  dried  mud  all  ever  its  vitab. 
On  his  return  from  that  voyage  he  was  holidaying  in 
Birmingham  and  called  at  }li&&on  College  to  take  his 
cousin,  Pamela  Brand,  out  to  lunch.  Miss  Lavington 
and  Ward  joined  them,  and  with  two  students  and  one 
professor  present  the  talk  of  the  table  drifted  round  to 
chemistry.  Cheyne,  thinking  to  puzzle  Ward,  scraped  a 
little  of  the  mud  from  inside  his  watch  and  defied  Ward 
to  tell  him  what  it  was.  Ward  took  it  away,  anilysed 
it  and  pronounced  it  to  be  nearly  pure  wolframite. 

Even  then  Cheyne  only  laughed  at  him.  He  was  too 
big  a  fool  t.o  appreciate  the  value  of  the  discovery. 
But  the  others  soon  comdnced  him  of  that,  and,  once 
Dersuaded,  it  was  his  suggestion  that  they  shouUi  try 
•.o  do  a  deal  m  the  stuff.  His  methods  were  crude :  at 
first  he  was  all  for  just  loading  Miss  Lavington's 
steamers  with  the  mud  and  selling  it  openly.  However, 
they  8oon  saw  that  game  worldn't  answer,  and  Ward 
and  Cheyne  between  them  devised  the  plan  of  hiring 
small  coasters  and  shipping  the  mud  as  ballast.  Miss 
Lavington  sold  her  steamers  to  provide  the  necessary 
capital,  and  for  eighteen  months  all  had  gone  well, 
and  would  have  been  going  well  even  now  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Ward's  mistaking  me  for  the  average  coasting 
skipper,  with  a  taste  for  Uquor  to  boot. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  all  this  embankment 
is  solid  wolframite  ?  "  Voogdt  asked,  amased. 

"  Jax  from  it.    It  only  occurs  in  patches,  so  faur  as 
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wt're  been  able  to  discover.  Of  course  we  couldn't 
attempt  anything  like  a  survey.  That  would  have 
attracted  attention  at  once.  When  I  first  came  out  here 
to  look  into  the  matter  I  pretended  to  be  botanizing 
and  got  most  of  my  specimens  for  analysis  by  pulling 
up  weeds  and  sampling  the  earth  that  clung  to  their 
roots.    Give  me  a  scrap  of  paper,  will  you  ?  " 

I  tore  the  fiy-leaf  out  of  a  book  from  the  little  shelf 
over  his  head,  and  on  it  he  drew  a  rough  map  of  the 
wharf,  embankment  and  lock-gates,  with  part  of  the 
pasture  fields  behind  him. 

"There,"  said  he,  roughly  shading  in  one  or  two 
patches  with  his  pencil.  "  You  can  see  the  deposits  are 
rather  scattered.  The  bank  on  this  side  the  lock-gates 
is  nearly  pure,  but  it  was  impossible  to  touch  that  with 
traffic  passing  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 
Besides,  we  shouldn't  have  been  able  to  take  away  canal 
embankments,  of  course.  Thence  it  spreads  in  a  fan 
shape  into  the  fields  behind,  and  then  thins  out  and 
disappears.  There  are  two  other  small  patches  between 
here  and  Temeuzen,  but  where  these  cut  through  the 
embankment  we  have  taken  care  to  repair  the  path  and 
cover  them  with  road  metal.  Then  comes  the  deposit 
we're  working — a  large  patch,  almost  as  rich  as  that 
forbidden  piece  by  the  locks — and  another  lot  crops  out 
in  the  fiel(k  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  us." 

'*  Now  about  the  German  sheds  ?  "  I  asked. 

Ward  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  know.  The  moment 
we  decided  working  here  we  stopped  taking  samples. 
There  was  more  here  than  we  should  ever  be  able  to  take 
away,  and  if  I'd  gone  on  collecting  specimens  it  would 
have  been  certain  to  attract  attention  sooner  or  later. 
And  from  what  you  tell  us  they  certainly  don't  en- 
courage inquiries  lown  there  now.  That's  the  worst 
of  the  business,"  he  burst  out,  impatiently.    "We 
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•cUuMi't  vk  qmestioos,  or  show  carionty,aad  aii  the  tine 
w«'re  woridng  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  idiat  other 
peoi^e  are  thinking  of  us.  To  think  this  shooting 
business  could  have  happened  to  you  here,  right  on  our 
ground,  and  that  we  were  altogether  ignorant  of  it  I  " 

"  That  won't  happen  again,  anyhow,"  I  said,  to  soothe 
him.  "  After  this  you'll  have  two  more  pairs  of  eyes 
at  your  service." 

It  may  seem  like  wasted  sympathy,  for  he  was  pros- 
perous enough  now ;  but  I  thought  how  he  must  have 
felt,  those  first  few  months,  before  the  initial  outlay 
had  been  recovered,  and  I  felt  downright  sorry  for  the 
man,  knowing  w!xat  he  must  have  gone  through.  He 
had  thrown  up  his  position ;  it  was  on  his  advice  that 
Miss  Lavington  had  parted  with  her  capita!  to  embark 
in  the  most  rislqr  enterprise  ever  heard  of ;  and  dis- 
covery, which  might  have  taken  place  at  any  moment, 
would  have  meant  financial  ruin  for  both  of  them.  I 
don't  think  she  was  the  sort  of  woman  to  blame  him  if 
it  had,  but  I  wouldn't  have  been  in  his  shoes  at  the  time 
for  all  that. 

It  must  have  been  a  maddening  business,  take  it  all 

round,  despite  the  big  profits.    Remembering  Family 

Brand's  "  I  hate  waste,"  I  began  to  make  s^logies 

for  even  her  temper,  for  waste  had  been  the  keynote 

from  the  first.    Waste  of  energy,  waste  of  material 

and  waste  of  money,  under  the  most  tantalizing  drcum- 

•tances,  often  under  their  very  noses.    Time  and  again 

the  mud-heaps  had  been  taken  away  to  sea  by  other 

boats  as  ballast,  just  as  Voogdt  had  guessed.    Tons  and 

tons  had  been  removed  by  fanners'  carts  as  a  top 

dressing  for  land,  and  railway  companies  had  dumped 

hundreds  more  over  their  embankments.    Sometimes 

port  by-laws  had  interf  ^ed  with  them--oQt-ol-date  rules 

and  regulations  prohibiting  the  removal  of  ballast  from 
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tbe^iays  Inland.  Worst  of  all,  they  never  dared  to  show 
the  subtest  anxiety  abont  the  stuff.  Ward  described 
his  emotions  through  one  long  sununer's  day  at  Looe; 
where  he  had  gone  to  try  and  arrange  for  the  removal 
of  one  consignment.  In  the  morning  he  had  worried 
because  children,  playing  on  the  heap,  were  taking  Away 
the  mud  on  their  boots,  but  the  afternoon  brought  him 
a  sterner  lesson  of  self-control.  He  had  to  sit  and  grin 
and  bear  it,  whilst  a  gang  of  navvies  shovelled  the  lot 
— ^  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  his  property — down 
behind  the  piles  and  planks  of  a  new  quay  ext^isic^i. 

"  And  they  oidy  used  bad  language  about  it,"  he  said* 
with  a  quaint  note  of  pathos  that  made  us  lai|||^; 
strung  up  as  we  were.  "  I  gathered  that  they  wouj^ 
have  preferred  scavengers'  waste — ^tins  and  bro|^ 
crockery  and  glass — as  being  coarser  y,\  texture  and 
not  so  slimy." 

Cheyne  topped  that  story  by  instancing  the  three 
cai^oes  we  had  taken  to  Dartmouth  in  the  past  nii^ 
months,  not  one  of  which,  be  assured  us,  had  come  tp 
hand. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  with  mixed  emotions  that  we 
c(mtemplated  our  new  partnership.  The  matter  of 
paying  off  the  other  boats  and  men  was  left  over  for 
later  discussion ;  and,  the  rain  lessening  a  little,  Ward 
and  the  girls  returned  to  Temeuzen,  whilst  Cheyne  and 
we  two  set  about  getting  off  hatches  and  preparing  our 
hold  for  the  first  consignment  of  wolframite  in  whidti 
we  had  an  interest. 
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CHAPTER    XI 


OF  A  LAOYUKB  YOUNG  PERSON 

IT  was  queer  to  see  the  change  of  attitude  on  their 
part,  after  Voogdt  had  told  his  tale  about  the  shooting 
Imsiness.  It  was  as  though  we  were  accepted  as  part- 
ners upon  a  friendly  basis  forthwith.  I  thought  Pkunily 
Brand  held  a  little  aloof  from  me  personally,  but  she 
wasn't  really  unpleasant  in  any  way,  and  as  for  Waid 
and  Was  Lavington,  they  were  as  nice  as  they  could  be. 

Cheyne  sulked,  certainly,  but  one  could  find  excuses 
for  him.  He  stood  to  lose  most  1^  the  new  arrangement, 
for  Ward  agreed  with  Voogdt  about  paying  off  the  other 
boats— not  at  once,  but  each  in  turn,  with  an  interval 
between  them,  so  as  not  to  excite  remark— and  it  was 
decided  that  Cheyne  should  go  to  sea  with  us. 

Small  wonder  he  kicked  at  the  prospect.  Hard  and 
fit  though  I  was,  I  couldn't  call  the  winter  cruising  a 
trifle,  and  I  never  remember  looking  forward  to  spring 
as  I  did  that  year.  And  Che3me  was  anything  but  fit : 
a  year  and  more  of  shore  life,  self-indulgence  and  fud- 
dhng  had  knocked  him  all  to  pieces,  and  he  was  flabby, 
soft  as  a  woman.  So  he  sulked,  and  Miss  Biand  was  cool 
to  me,  apparently  considering  me  responsible  for  this 
part  of  the  arrangements.  It  wouldn't  have  been  any 
good  trying  to  lay  the  blame  on  Voogdt.  He  and  she 
were  hand  in  glove  :  she'd  turned  right  round  since  his 
story  was  told,  and  in  her  eyes  he  couldn't  do  wrong 
now.  Naturally,  being  the  clever  chap  he  was,  and  she 
a  quick-tongued  hussy  enough,  they  often  squabbled ; 
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but  they  took  a  delight  in  it  and  were  only  the  better 
friends  for  every  sjnrited  quarrel.  I  believe  she  used  to 
come  aboard  on  purpose,  and  he'd  turn  her  accusations 
to  chaff  and  her  statements  to  nonsense,  and  draw  her 
on  about  the  Suffrage  and  the  woman  question  till  she 
was  fit  to  swear.  She  did  swear  sometimes — would 
rap  out  a  damn,  thinking  herself  awfully  wicked  and 
emancipated,  and  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  naughty 
kid  who's  smashed  a  teacup  in  the  kitchen  whilst 
mother  was  upstairs  making  the  beds. 

I  told  her  so  one  day  when  she  was  down  watching  us 
work  and  arguing  with  Voogdt.  We  were  putting  a 
patch  in  the  foresail,  and,  as  it  was  wet  weather,  were 
working  in  the  cabin.  The  place  was  full  of  the 
crumpled  heavy  canvas  and  she  had  to  stand  by  the 
door.  First  she  started  bossing  about,  of  course. 
Our  sewing  was  all  wrong,  according  to  her,  but  after 
a  weak  demonstration  of  how  it  ought  to  be  done  she 
took  off  the  heavy  leather  sailmaker's  palm,  gave  up  her 
needle  to  Voogdt  and  started  arguing  about  something 
else. 

I  forget  what  it  was  all  about — something  over  my 
head,  most  likely— but  Voogdt  posed  her  with  a 
remark  she  pretended  wasn't  worth  answering. 

"  So  I'll  answer  it  as  men  answer  their  wives  when 
they're  worsted  in  argument."  she  said.  "  111  swear. 
That  saves  mighty  man  the  trouble  of  thinking. 
'  Damned  nonsense,'  he'd  say,  and  call  it  an  argument. 
And  your  aigument  is  damned  nonsense." 

She  looked  jaunty  and  dainty,  her  cheeks  rosy  with 
her  own  chatter  and  her  eyes  dancing.  Standing  in 
the  cabin  door,  feet  apart,  her  hands  on  her  hips,  she 
made  a  pretty  caricature  of  a  fishwife.  "I  don't 
care,"  her  attitude  said.  "  Damned  nonsense,"  she 
repeated. 
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I  looked  up  from  my  wwjiif  and  told  )m  hpw  abe 
reminded  me  of  the  kid  toeakiiig  the  teacup.  Voofdt 
Uughed  aloud,  and  she  tuined  on  him  in  a  flash. 

"  Who's  mother  ?  "  she  dr^manA,^ 

"  Oh  ho  I  I  know,"  said  he.  "And  so  do  you. 
Miss  B.Sc.  She's  a  big.  old  lady,  is  mother,  and  her 
name  begins  with  an  N.  You  wait  till  she's  got  time 
to  beckon  to  you.  You'll  get  it.  Youll  find  trouble 
psiting  for  you  somewhere." 

That  was  his  way  of  talking.  I  could  make  neither 
bead  nor  tail  of  it,  but  Bfiss  Brand  seemed  to  under- 

ftand  well  enough,  for  her  face  went  crimson.    But^ 
ttood  her  ground. 

"  I  defy  her,"  she  cried,  laughing  too,  for  all  her 

flushed  face.    "  I  defy  her.    Others  she  may  discipline, 

but   not    me.    I'm   an    educated   woman.    What's 

education  for,  if  we  can't  shake  off  these  chains? 

,How  about  you,  if  it  comes  to  that  ?  " 

I  stared  in  astonishment,  wondering  what  on  earth 
the  meant ;  but  Voogdt  took  her  up  quickly  enough. 

"  Time  enough,"  he  said.  "  Besides,  I'm  a  looker-on 
by  temperament."  Then  he  turned  serious.  "I'm 
tainted,  too.  I've  only  half-a-lung  on  one  side.  Keep 
to  the  point :  you  talk  of  educated  womtm :  haven't 
there  been  any  desertions  from  your  ranks  ?  " 

"  Dozens.  The  weaker  vessels.  We  grow  stronger 
by  eliminating  them.  I  shall  never  desert.  I'm 
armed  at  all  points." 

"Say  that  to  me  ten  years  hence,"  said  Voof  "t; 
shaking  a  finger  at  her.  "  I  tell  you  mother's  com  , ' 
for  you;  teacup-smasher.  In  the  dusk  of  some  wari 
evening,  or  the  cool  of  some  fresh  dawn  when  the  birds 
sing— just  vrbea  you  least  expect  it— shell  come  down- 
stairs and  youll  find  she's  got  a  slipper  handy  for  her 
naughty  child.    Poor  slipper,"  he  said,  laughing  slyly. 
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Sbfl  aUbd  dokivety.  *'  Keep  your  pity  tiU  it'§ 
vuited.  I'm  not  worrying,  and— and  111  smash  as 
many  t«aciips  as  I  damn  please.    So  there  t " 

"  Pride  goes  before  a  faU." 

"  Ikopping  into  proverbs  is  the  surest  sign  ol  a 
failing  intellect,"  she  retorted  impudently.  "Pro- 
verbs, scripture  or  poetry,  you  can  quote  'em  all  both 
waj^." 

"  Here's  a  proverb  for  you,  Ifiss  Brand,"  I  said. 
f* '  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.'  There's  a  little  tear 
in  this  sail  just  by  your  foot,  and  if  youll  kindfy  step 
outside  the  door  or  sit  down  and  lift  your  feet  off 
the  canvas  for  a  minute  I'll  pull  it  round  so  that  I  can 
mend  it." 

She  sat  on  a  locker,  her  feet  stuck  out  straight  before 
her,  and  by  the  time  the  tear  was  mended  the  con- 
versation had  shifted  to  some  other  subject. 

The  wind  hanging  in  the  west,  now  light,  now 
strong,  we  had  a  week  ashore,  and  a  very  pleasant 
week  it  was  under  the  circumstances.  There  was 
work  to  do,  of  course,  but  nothing  out  of  the  way,  an4 
we  patched  sails  and  set  up  shrouds  and  potten^  aboutt 
generally  from  morning  till  dusk.  Ward  would  joii^ 
us  at  about  midday  and  the  girls  in  the  afteraooD ; 
then  after  toa  they  went  back  to  Temeuzoi  together 
and  we  put  on  our  shore  clothes  and  joined  tbnn  at 
dinner. 

Vtary  jolfy,  those  partitas  were.  S(»netimes  we'd 
chat,  and  sometimes  play  cards ;  but  whatever  we  did 
we  always  felt  we  were  welcome.  I  believe  Ward 
would  have  admitted  he  was  rather  glad  of  the  partner- 
ship than  otherwise.  All  the  sea  part  oi  the  basinesi 
had  been  in  Chejme's  hands  hitherto,  an^  whel^er 
Ward  trusted  him  or  no  I  could  never  t^.  He  coolldn't 
him  much,  that  was  certain :  no  man  oxald  stand 
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the  cbtp  tor  Umg,  etpedaOy  the  quiet  etvdnt  type 
ofman.  HewMtooWfttant.tooignonntiforevenme 
to  Uke;  and  Ward  in  his  heart  may  have  been  dad 
to  have  Voogpdt  and  myself  to  share  his  responiiWlity. 
In  parraance  of  the  new  arrangements  I  sacked 
Ranee,  giving  him  his  fare  home,  and  toM  'Kiah  he 
must  be  prepared  to  leave  us  at  the  fiist  RntrHfh  port 
we  touched.  *-"6«"  y»n 

He  refused  to  go,  as  flatly  as  a  South  Devon  man 
can  refuse  anything,  which  is  as  much  as  to  sav  he 
argued  about  it.  ' 

"  Wha's  that  for  ?  "  he  demanded. 

I  told  him  our  employers  were  cutting  down  expenses, 
and  thAt  Mr  Cheyne  was  going  to  help  work  the  Luck 
and  Ckarify,  whereon  he  promptly  offered  to  stav  for 
nothing.  -^ 

"  Yu  and  'e,  and  Bfr  Vute,  there  idn'  one  of  'e  can 
cook,"  he  said. 
Jl  Nonsense.    Two  of  us  can;  as  you  know." 
••  Skipper  an*  mate  cookin'  I    'Tes  redicklus.    Yu 
tetmestay.    I  don' want  no  pay  f'r  a  month'r  tu.    I 
done  middlin'  well  out  o'  yu  lately--an'  there  won't 
be  nothm    goin'  on  'ome  tiU  March,  when  sahnon 
fishm  starts.    Yu  let  me  stop  along  o'  yu  an*  bear  a 
and  for  my  grub  an'  lodge." 
"  ^ers  are  orders,  and  go  you  must,"  I  said. 
And  there's  an  end  of  it." 

But  he  only  grumbled  and  maundered  on.  *f  What 
du  'em  want  t'  sack  me  for  if  I  don't  want  no  pay  ? 
Funny  sort  o'  comp'ny  they  be,  not  to  let  a  man  b«ir 
a  'and  M*en  'e's  ready  tu  du  it  f'r  naught.  Yu  let  me 
stay  before  when  times  was  'ard." 

"  Funny  sort  o'  comp'ny  "  struck  the  note  I  feared— 
the  note  of  suspicion— and  again  I  began  to  feel  soriy 
for  my  partners  in  crime.    They'd  been  dreading  those 
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little  watpkkm  for  monthi,  but  this  was  my  fint 
ea^eiicace  in  that  line,  and  I  didn't  Uke  it.    So  I  said 
no  more,  and  at  dinner  that  night  reported  the  whole 
conversation. 
"  Do  yon  think  he  suspects  anything  ?  "  Ward  asked. 
"  Suspect  ?    Not  he  I  "  Voogdt  took  the  words  out 
of  my  mouth.    "  But  he'll  talk,  if  he's  sacked.    Hall 
the  South  Devon  waterside'll  hear  of  it  in  a  fortnight : 
how  West,  who  allowed  'Kiah  to  spend  a  winter  with 
him  on  no  pay  and  a  fish  diet,  sacked  him  on  the  plea 
of  economy  and  replaced  him  t^  Cheyne,  ^0  obviously 
n  a  more  expensive  article.    We  shall  have  to  keep 
him  on." 
"  I  won't  have  it,"  I  said.    "  It's  all  very  well  to 

risk  our  own  lives,  but " 

"  He  must  take  bis  chance,  that's  all.  All's  risk 
at  sea.  You  daren't  raise  his  pay  now,  but  well 
insure  his  life  behind  his  back  in  favour  of  his  relatives, 
and  bank  him  a  good  bonus  now  and  then.  That's 
as  much  as  we  can  do.    We  daren't  sack  him." 

"  More  expense,"  Cheyne  growled,  but  Austin  si»ked 
his  guns  at  once. 

"My  dear  chap,"  he  said  afiably.  "the  extra 
expense  is  really  a  small  matter.  It  needn't  touch  the 
founders'  shares.  West  and  myselfll  do  all  that. 
Besides,  see  how  much  trouble  is  saved  all  round. 
You  stay  over  here,  managing  the  part  of  the  business 
you're  accustomed  to.  There'll  be  no  need  to  shift 
anybody  here  in  your  place,  or  to  make  changes,  any 
one  of  which  may  excite  remark.  On  reflection,  I'm 
sure  you'll  agree  it's  the  best  plan." 
k  Cheyne  agreed  at  that,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  the 
other  three  looked  thoughtful.  I  said  nothing,  mean- 
ing to  go  for  Voogdt  later,  but  Miss  Brand,  as  usual, 
had  some  remarks  to  make. 
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•gwe  Witt  Cipt-with  Mr  Wert  tt  11^.    if  thew^i 

YouTI  give  the  show  twiy."  he  said. 

a«.  knL  ♦r"'*!:  i?,**^  *!»•  Wf  lump  out  of  his 
«e..boate.  though.  ,f  I  know  my  Devoiwhirc." 

the  St  ;•  J^ii^*^*-    B«tlknowsomethhigof 
W^' ^  L^''^'*"^"-    Leave  it  to  mc.'^^ 

penuade  her  to  do  nothing,  but  she  wouJdn't^^ 
^^J^  we  broke  up  that  night  she  left  ^Jr^l 
;;«denng,^t  on  earth  she  meant  todonttrt^TnSt 

y^T^Sot  outside  the  hotel  I  went  for  Voogdt. 

-  G^m^    T  ^^^  '^  ^^'  ^'^^"  I  told  him. 
Gwhy.    I  admit  it."  said  he.    "  But  look  at^e 

«jmg^^d«^onately.  Jem.    Isn't  thrj^^^^l^ 

"Gnmted.    Bot " 

•toJrj^w  *■  *'"«'^  fa  an  extra  risk  for  wbfch 
^^!^V^^l  "y""  sack  him,  what  happ«M 
-to  ton,  I  mean  J    He'U  go  home,  and  idle" ^ 

FTOjM!  and  slack  abont  with  his  cnmies,  ud^ 
to^B  hve  on  him  tiU  saimon-time  comi  i^ 
ta.Tl  go  out  m  the  boats  every  day,  and  get  drank^ 
tte  other  men  eve^r  night  untU  the  sea^n  W,^ 

kin  h^       ^J^'"°  y™  ^*  *«>*  ^  <»•    Better 
to^^  on  bo«d,  even  with  the  extra  risk,  for  iS 
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Yoit'd  aigoe  Uack  waf  HAiHe.  if  it  waSttA  yottr 

*  I  iiid  doabtfoSy. 
'Not  in  this  cue,  lor  I  think  as  marh  of  tiie  mill  as 
3wa  do.  Bat  here's  ray  own  caie,  apart  from  'Kiah't 
interests.  If  he's  saclced,  hell  chatter.  Yon  know 
he  win.  Then  the  Topsham  boats'!!  take  the  tale  to 
Ezmouth ;  Exmonth'll  tell  it  to  Budleigh  and  Dawlish ; 
and  they'll  talk  about  us  in  the  dnft  boats  by  night 
and  over  the  crab  p'^ts  in  the  morring  till  in  a  month 
'Kiah's  grievance  has  been  discussed  in  every  pub  and 
evny  port  and  every  boat  bet^^en  L3rmc  Regis  and 
the  Start.  Next  time  we  go  west,  every  eye  on  the 
coastll  be  looking  ont  for  us,  every  \ongue  wagging 
about  our  bushiess;  and.  I  tell  y  •  straight,  I  don't 
mean  to  have  tliis  plum  snatched  awa};  iost  as  I'm 
getting  it  to  my  mouth.  And  there's  anoilier  point 
which  may  appeal  even  to  you " 

"  \^'hat's  that  ?  " 

"  Cheyne.  How  long  could  you  stand  having  him 
aboard,  think  you  ?  Here  are  we — ^you.  'Kiah  and 
myself— a  Happy  Family.    But  Cheyne " 

"  Say  no  more,"  I  said.  "  I  give  in.  My  princiides 
won't  stand  that  strain.  But,  mind,  we  must  do  the 
square  thing  by  'Kiah,  behind  his  back.  Those 
b^usM^ " 

"  Of  course  we  will,"  said  Voogdt.  and  there  the 
matter  ended  for  the  time  being. 

Next  day  Miss  Brand  came  down  to  the  Luck  and 
Charity  in  the  middle  of  the  mcmiing.  Ranee  was 
gone,  and  'Kiah  was  busy  in  the  forecastle  getting  our 
mid^y  meal.  After  a  few  words  vHitli  us  slie  w«it 
forward  and  sat  down  on  the  top  of  the  companion 
ladder,  apparently  discussing  methods  of  cooking, 
by  way  of  setting  'Kiah  at  his  ease.  Within  half-tti- 
hour  die  was  down  in  the  forecastle;  sitting  knees  to 
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aoM  below  the  itove;  deep  in  convwsatioii.  Havine 
oc«M<m  to  go  forward  I  c<mfa»  I  lingered  Iw  the  hatS 
•^^iSSf up  tVcV^"^  J«dge  she  was  giving 
"And  she  was  struck  by  a  cydone  aS  the  coastfof 
Jamaica,  and  every  soul  aboard  of  her  perished."  I 
oeaid  her  say,  her  voice  impressively  low. 

,«,.  ^'-"«o'  ^'  maid— th'  young  lady,  I  should  say  ?  " 
luah  stammered. 

"She  went  mad,  and  died  in  the  asyhim  strapped 
up  jn  a  strait-waistcoat  in  a  padded  room.    I've  been 

Sr  *^i^^.i'^?*^  «»^  ^  lieard  at  the  lodge  gates. 
Wasn't  it  pitiful,  'Kiah  ?  "  ^ 

"Itwasindeedimiss.  An' that  dream  come  to  *er 
three  tmies? " 

"Three  nights  foDowing.  Oh.  I've  heard  of  many 
such<»ses.  Deep-sea  sailors  know  these  things.  My 
ttncle  had  the  narrowest  of  escapes  off  Singapore,  and 
my  aunt-I've  often  heard  her  teU  of  it-she  certainly 
had  a  Warning "  ' 

I  went  aft  to  where  Voogdt  was  reeving  a  new  main- 
sneet. 

u  S^*'®  ^®  ^^S  down  there  ?  "  he  asked. 
Frightening  'Kiah  with  ghost  stories,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out."  .       ^o*  »  * 

•  '\  ^^?  ready-witted  hussy  it  is."  he  said  admir- 
ingly. Not  one  of  us  would  have  thought  of  that. 
.*  y?«,a°y*J^g  you  like  she  scares  him  ashore." 
»♦•  u  Y  ^^  doesn't."  I  said.  I  felt  bound  to 
stick  up  for  'Kiah,  but  I  confess  I  was  doubtful,  for 
they  re  queer  cattle,  some  of  the  men  from  the  Devon 
waterside.  Besides.  I'd  heard  a  quaver  in  hh  voice 
that  was  a  testimony  to  Miss  Brand's  story-telling 
powers. 

In  the  end  her  plan  had  results  none  of  us  had 
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anticipated.   Though  I  suspected  he  was  badly  scared, 
'Kiah  stayed  on  without  remark,  widch.  gave  me  a 
better  opimon  of  his  intelligence.    But  the  evening  we 
were  due  to  sail,  when  the  warps  were  cast  off,  the 
Luck  and  Charity  refused  to  move.    Her  bows  swung 
free  of  the  wharf,  but  her  stem  was  immovable,  and 
try  aU  we  could  we  were  unable  to  shift  her.    We  pushed 
and  strained  until  we  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  in  the 
end  had  to  give  up  the  attempt.    'Kiah,  questioned, 
suggested  sulkily  that  we  had  been  "  overlooked,"  by 
which  he  meant  bewitched ;  but  low  tide  revealed  a 
length  of  chain  made  fast  round  our  rudder  and  lashed 
firmly  to  the  piles  of  the  wharf.    'Kiah  at  first  denied 
all  knowledge  of  it,  but  afterwards  broke  down  and 
confessed  with  tears  that  Miss  Brand  having  dreamed 
three  times  that  we  sailed  on  an  evening  tide  and  were 
drowned,  he  had  taken  this  means  of  ensuring  a  de- 
parture in  the  morning.    Voogdt  choked,  and  bolted 
below  to  hide  his  laughter,  and  though  we  had  missed 
a  tide  I  could  scarcely  keep  a  straight  face  whilst  I 
gave  'Kiah  the  slanging  he  deserved.    He  whimpered; 
wiping  his  eyes  on  his  sleeve,  and  then  went  forward 
and  got  on  with  his  work.    I  am  positive  that  he 
considered  he  had  saved  our  lives,  and  had  been  rather 
harshly  treated  in  return  for  such  a  service.    However, 
we  had  no  more  bother  of  the  same  sort,  and  that  was 
the  last  attempt  to  induce  him  to  desert  ns. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


CONCERNING  THE  ETHICS  OF  PARTNERSHIP 

V17ITH    Ranee    gone    and    Voogdt's    insatiable 

VV  curioiUty  allayed  we  put  to  sea,  partners  now 
in  the  concern,  with  fairly  bright  prospects,  and  I 
natwaUy  thought  everything  in  future  would  be 
peaceable  and  {deasant.  We  had  made  all  arrange- 
ments as  definitely  as  was  possible :  the  snpeifluoiti 
men  and  ships  were  to  be  paid  off,  and  now  that  we 
were  no  longer  working  in  the  dark  it  seemed  to  me  all 
we  had  to  do  was  to  mala  quick  voyages  and  our 
fortunes  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

True,  the  German  menace,  as  Voogdt  persisted  in 
calling  the  competing  firm,  remained  a  puzzle,  and 
we  were  unable  to  come  to  any  agreement  about  them. 
Sitting  in  council,  Chejnie  had  insisted  that  they  were 
hona-fidc  traders  and  pooh-poohed  Voogdt's  tale  of  the 
shooting. 

"  Can't  blame  you  for  being  suspicious,"  he  said. 
"This  trade  makes  one  suspicious,  as  I've  found. 
But  their  explanation  holds  water  as  ^  as  I  can  see. 
It  was  just  an  accident,  only  you  were  scared  and  made 
more  of  it." 

"  Fifty  quid  paid  by  a  quay  lumper  to  a  fo'castle 
hand  for  an  accident  ?  "  Voogdt  sneered. 

"  Accident  or  nn  accident  I  don't  care,"  said  Cheyne. 
"  What  I  go  by  is  rny  own  observations.  Five  coasters 
have  called  down  there  acd  left  cargoes,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  ballasted  from  there.    On  the  other  hand, 
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they've  sent  away  two  smaU  barges  loaded  deep 
and  flying  the  B  sw  low-tail— the  red  powder  flag. 
Rifles  or  no,  you  can't  get  away  from  that." 

Even  Voo§^t  was  forced  to  admit  that  looked  straight 
enough. 

"  But  what  are  wc  to  do  ?  "  he  jasked.  "  Are  we 
to  take  no  notice  of  them  at  all  ?— treat  'em  as  if  they 
were  just  foob,  or  be  on  our  guard  against  them  ? 
The  ^ndkate's  opinion,  fdease." 

Ward  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  don't  profess  to  know  anything  about  it,"  he 
said.  "You  three  must  settle  this  a£Eair  between 
yoonelves." 

"  Ifiss  Lavington  ?  " 

Miss  Lavington  agreed  with  Mr  Ward,  but  of  course 
Miss  Brand  had  something  to  say. 

"  This  running-down  business — are  you  sure  it  was 
intentional  and  can  you  connect  that  with  the  shoot- 
ing ?  " 

"  We  can't  connect  the  two  attempts,"  Voogdt  said. 
"  But,  intentional  ?    Yes ;  I'll  swear  it  was  that." 

She  turned  to  me.    "  And  you  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"They  certainly  cut  down  the  ding!<y.  I  can't 
positively  say  more  than  that.  But  I  think  Voogdt 's 
right,  all  the  same." 

"  Then  if  they're  not  bona-fide  traders,  and  if  they 
were  behind  that  attempt,  it  won't  do  to  regard  them 
as  fools,  will  it  ?  " 

"  They're  not  fools,  be  sure  of  that,  Miss  Brand," 
Voogdt  said.  "  I  don't  think  they're  traders  any  more 
than  we  are,  but  even  if  they  were  we  must  pay  them 
the  compUment  of  believing  them  intelligent.  Our 
pretence  of  genuine  trading  must  be  kept  up,  if  only 
for  their  benefit." 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  she,  and  I  agreed.    The  other 
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two  declined  to  interfere,  so,  thouf^  Cheyne  sneered 
and  talked  of  waste,  it  was  decided  that  we  must  go  on 
as  before,  shipping  cargoes  at  a  loss,  but  exercinng  all 
possible  care  to  see  the  precious  ballast  consignments 
didn't  go  astray.  The  idea  of  those  sharp^yed, 
unscrupulous  people  at  oiu:  very  door  worried  me,  I 
confess ;  but  I  couldn't  see  any  way  of  avoiding  them, 
and  Voogdt  had  no  suggestions  to  make,  so  we  had 
no  alternative  but  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  get  on 
with  the  work  and — ^unless  they  molested  us — ^make 
our  fortunes,  quick  and  easy. 

There  we  were  mistaken.  The  German  firm  didn't 
bother  us  again  ;  we  had  our  old  happy  family  aboard  ; 
the  suspicions  and  conjectures  that  used  to  worry 
us  were  all  at  rest ;  winter  was  wearing  on  to  spring ; 
and  yet  we  found  more  worry  as  partners  than  ever 
we  had  as  employees. 

To  start  with,  we  made  a  bad  passage,  foul  weather 
all  the  way,  and  once  arrived  at  Dartmouth  my  first 
experience  of  the  syndicate's  shore  methods  nearly 
worried  me  sick. 

We  had  all  our  ballast  out,  lying  on  the  quay — 
thirty-five  tons  of  it,  worth  a  good  eight  thousand 
pounds — and  were  moored  oft  in  midstream  waiting  for 
tide,  when  I  saw  a  labourer  come  down  with  a  horse 
and  cart  and  start  loading  up  with  the  mud.  I'd  had 
two  days  of  fidgeting  at  every  pore  every  time  a  child 
walked  over  the  heap,  and  this  sent  me  into  a  cold 
perspiration. 

"  See  that  ?  "  I  said  to  Voogdt. 

He  nodded.  "  We  must  put  up  with  it ,"  was  all  he  said. 

"  I  can't,"  I  said.  "  I  must  go  ashore  and  find 
out  where  that's  going," 

"Sit  tight,"  said  he.  "You  can't  do  anything. 
Grin  and  bear  it." 
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"  Man,  hell  take  away  many  hundredweights  of  the 
stuff." 

"Half-a-ton,  or  thereabouts."  He  tried  to  speak 
calmly.  "  Over  a  hundred  quid  at  a  time.  Ghastly, 
isn't  it  ?  But  we  must  sit  tight  and  put  up  with  it. 
I'm  beginning  to  feel  sorry  for  our  partners.  They've 
stood  this  sort  of  thing  for  over  a  year." 

"I  can't  stand  it  a  single  hour,"  I  said.  "I'm 
going  ashore  to  find  out  who  he  is." 

"  I'll  go,"  Voogdt  said.  "  You'll  make  a  mess  of 
it,  for  certain.  You're  too  much  the  simple  sailor. 
Stay  here,  and  I'll  find  out  all  I  can." 

He  went  ashore  in  our  new  dinghy,  returning  half- 
an-hour  later. 

"  He's  working  for  a  Salcombe  farmer  and  has  orders 
to  take  ten  cartloads  to  Kingsbridge.  He  doesn't 
know  what  it's  for,  but  fancies  it's  top  dressing  for 
land." 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  "  I  groaned.  "  Ten  loads— five  tons  ! 
Over  a  thousand  pounds  lying  and  spoiling  on  fields. 
I  can't  stand  it,  Austin." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  he  asked,  <ind  posed 
me.  What  could  I  do  ?  Nothing — I  could  see  that. 
I  didn't  dare  meddle. 

"  111  wire  Che5aie,"  I  said,  in  desperation.  It  was 
the  only  thing  I  could  think  of. 

"  Not  from  here.  If  you  must  wire  go  to  Newton 
Abbot  or  Plymouth,  and  be  guarded  in  your  message. 
You  mustn't  forget  this  may  be  all  right.  This  chap 
may  be  working  for  some  agent  of  ours." 

There  was  no  confidence  in  his  voice,  and,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  couldn't  believe  such  a  thing  possible, 
so  I  went  to  Newton  Abbot  that  afternoon  and  wired 
Oieyne. 

"  Ten  tons  goods  being  removed  to   K  instruct," 
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was  the  message.  I  didn't  dare  give  the  name  KingM 
bridge  in  fuU. 

No  answer  arrived  till  next  morning  and  then  it 
came  from  Binm'n§^am :  "K  on  rail  quite  correct 
Carwithen,"  it  ran,  and  we  both  heaved  sii^  of  relief. 

Before  we  sailed  again  other  carts  had  taken  up  the 
good  work«  and  thirty  tons  had  vanished  into  the 
interior  of  the  county.  But,  as  Voogdt  pointed  out, 
it  was  a  useful  lesson  in  self-control.  I  thon^t  of 
Ward's  story  of  the  navvies  and  the  quay  extension 
and  wondered  whether  I  should  ever  attain  that  much 
command  of  m3rself.  It's  a  queer  business,  having  to 
sit  still  and  see  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  your  own 
property  being  taken  away  from  under  your  nose  in 
broad  daylight,  not  knowing  whether  it's  going  into 
your  pockets  or  going  to  waste,  and  imaUe  to  say  a 
word  or  stretch  out  a  finger  to  help  it  in  the  rif^t 
direction. 

Wh^i  we  got  back  to  Temeuzen  we  were  told  the 
(Hive  Leaf  had  been  paid  off  and  our  next  voyage  was 
to  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  That  meant  new 
charts  and  a  new  voyage,  and  our  first  experience  of 
the  North  Sea  winter  trade  made  me  regret  the  departed 
OHve  Leaf,  who  presumably  had  got  accustomed  to  it, 
as  eels  are  said  to  get  accustomed  to  skinning.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  the  weather  had  gone  easterly  with  the 
approach  of  March,  and  when  next  we  got  back  to 
Temeuzen  we  both  reviled  Cheyne  heartily.  Why 
couldn't  he  keep  us  in  the  Channel  till  warmer  weather  ? 
we  demanded,  and  he  grinned  and  said  he'd  do  his  best. 

I  must  say  he  seemed  to  improve  under  the  new 
circumstances,  and  I  began  to  forgive  the  chap  for  any 
little  past  unpleasantness.  Voogdt  was  more  than 
afiable  to  him ;  they  drank  together  tike  brothers. and 
were  in  each  other's  pockets  half  the  time  we  were 
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aabon.  la  fact  they  wen  so  nmch  together  that  I 
Mt  rather  out  in  the  cold  at  times,  and  a  little  inclined 
to  resent  it. 

Our  first  two  voyages  were  almost  entirely  snccessful. 
Deducting  'Kiah's  bonuses,  which  we  had  placed  to 
his  credit  Without  his  knowledge,  Voogdt  and  myself 
reckoned  ourselves  richer  by  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
apiece ;  but  after  those  two  trips  we  hit  a  streak  of 
bad  luck.  Out  of  three  loads,  deposited  in  Channd 
ports,  only  fifteen  tons  came  to  hand,  which  divided 
into  six  shares  made  six  himdred  poimds  apiece.  With 
'Kiah's  bonus  deducted — a  quarter  of  our  joint  share — 
that  left  us  each  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 
A  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  a  voyage  was  very  good 
pay,  past  denial,  but  after  our  first  two  voyages  we 
were  rather  inclined  to  turn  up  our  noses  at  it. 

Our  payments  were  as  unbusinesslike  as  our  methods 
of  trading.  Sometimes  we  asked  Cheyne  for  money, 
and  foimd  he  would  advance  up  to  a  himdred  pounds 
without  remark.  The  larger  sums  were  sent  us  in  all 
sorts  of  currency — ^postal  money  orders,  banknotes, 
sometimes  gold  packed  in  strong  boxes — delivered  by 
registered  post  at  the  ports  where  we  touched.  The 
money  orders  were  sent  in  different  names,  and  we  were 
advised  by  Carwithen  as  to  the  offices  we  were  to  cash 
them  at  and  what  names  we  were  to  sign  on  them. 
I  didn't  care  for  such  methods ;  the  false  names  dis- 
pleased me,  for  one  thing ;  but  I  believe  Voogdt 
positively  enjo3red  it. 

"  I  wish  I  was  at  the  head  office,"  he  said  once 
in  Southampton  Water.  "  This  game  of  hiding  one's 
tracks  appeals  to  me." 

"  It  doesn't  to  me,"  I  said  shortly.  I'd  just  had 
no  end  of  a  bother  trying  to  cash  a  money  order  inland, 
at  Salisbury.    Carwithen  had  instructed  me  to  apply 
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in  the  name  of  CoUingi ;  I  had  spelt  the  name  Collins ; 
and  it  took  me  a  long  hour  to  get  the  money,  the  fool 
behind  the  counter  fencing  with  me,  playfully  assuming 
that  I  couldn't  speU  my  own  name.  I  couldn't  very 
well  tell  him  it  wasn't  my  own,  either. 

Voogdt  laughed.  "  How'  much  was  it  for  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  A  hundred  and  seventy.  Rotten,  potty, '  silly 
methods.  I  shall  ask  for  mine  to  be  banked  for  me 
in  Birmingham  in  future." 

I  wrote  Ward  that  night,  and  from  that  time  left 
all  the  handling  of  my  money  to  him — only  drawing 
from  Chejme  as  occasion  required.  Voogdt  approved 
^en  I  told  him  what  I  had  done. 

"Ward's  all  right."  he  said.  "But  don't  trust 
Qieyne  in  the  same  way." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  him,"  I  said,  rather  surprised. 

"  H'm !  Perhaps  I  do—fairly  well.  Whether  I  do 
or  not,  he  must  think  so.  I  like  him  as  well  as  one 
wolf  Ukes  another  in  the  pack.  We  hunt  together, 
but  he'd  eat  me — or  I  him — ^if  other  quarry  failed. 
Somebody  must  keep  in  with  him,  you  chiunp.  Don't 
you  see  that  in  all  this  muddle  and  grab  he  holds  the 
reins  ?  What's  to  prevent  his  doing  the  lot  of  us  in  the 
eye,  if  he  likes  to  ship  the  stufi  away  when  we  aren't 
there  ?  I  mean  to  go  on  loving  him.  Then  if  he  tries 
any  little  games  he  may  invite  my  help." 

"  And  I  thought  you  had  taken  to  the  chap  1 "  I 
said.    "  D'ye  think  he'll  try  it  on  ?  " 

"  You  never  know.  No  harm  in  being  hand  in  glove 
with  him  for  the  present,  anyhow." 

About  the  middle  of  March  we  had  a  bad  scare. 
We  had  learnt  from  Ward  that  our  continued  shipments 
had  not  been  without  some  effect  on  the  tungsten 
market.    He  told  us  that  he  was  now  getting  from  ten 
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to  fifteen  pounds  a  ton  less  than  when  the  syndicate 
began  operations,  and  warned  us  that  a  number  of 
cargoes  successfully  delivered  would  in  all  probability 
cause  a  further  drop  in  price.  Voogdt  said  that 
couldn't  be  helped ;  our  holding  was  too  precarious 
for  us  to  attempt  maintaining  a  demand.  "  Thieves 
are  forced  to  sell  in  a  bad  market,"  he  said.  "  I've 
always  had  a  sneaking  sympathy  with  burglars,  when 
I've  reflected  how  the  fences  swindle  them.  We  must 
just  sell  as  fast  as  we  can  for  the  best  price  we  can  get." 

Naturally  we  looked  at  the  market  reports  anxiously 
every  time  we  were  ashore,  and  landing  at  Southampton, 
in  the  second  week  of  March,  foimd  tungsten  had  come 
down  with  a  rush  to  a  bare  two  hundred  poimds  a  ton. 
There  was  a  further  announcement  that  wolframite 
had  been  discovered  in  pa3dng  quantities  in  the  refuse 
of  an  exhausted  tin  mine  in  Cornwall. 

*'  Game's  up,"  I  said. 

Voogdt  shook  his  head.  "  Don't  worry.  Itll  pay 
us  well  at  less  than  two  hundred  a  ton.  This  is  only  a 
flash  in  the  pan.  If  there'd  been  any  promise  of  a 
constant  supply  it  would  have  gone  lower  than  that." 

A  letter  he  had  received  from  Ward  with  supplies 
made  a  brief  veiled  reference  to  "  recent  discoveries," 
but  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  neither  Ward  nor 
Carwithen  appeared  to  take  the  matter  seriously. 
Cheyne,  however,  was  in  a  lathqf  when  we  got  back 
to  Temeuzen. 

"  Game's  up,"  he  said,  using  my  very  words. 

"  Looks  pretty  bad,  doesn't  it  ?  "  said  Voogdt, 
teasing  him,  I  thought.  Che5me  ciu^ed  and  grumbled 
and  swore,  and  ended  by  asking  us  both  to  dinner. 
We  accepted,  but  when  he  had  gone  ashore  Voogdt 
suggested  I  should  stay  aboard. 

"  I'll  grub  with  him  by  myself,  if  you  don't  mind. 
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U  he's  cpomg  to  start  stealing,  this  is  where  hell  begitt. 
If  I'm  alone  he  may  give  me  a  clue  to  his  intentions.  U 
you're  there,  he  won't.  He  pays  me  the  compliment 
of  thinking  me  a  rogue,  and  you've  already  had  the 
sack  once  for  your  transparent  honesty,  don't  you  see. 
So  you  stay  aboard  and  keep  anchor  watch,  Jem. 
Ill  tell  all  necessary  lies  on  your  behalf." 

He  got  back  after  midnight,  and  before  he  opened 
his  mouth  I  could  see  that  something  had  upset  him. 

"  I  knew  he  would.  I  knew  he  would  !  "  he  said. 
"  The  sweep  I  He  wants  us  to  split  a  cargo,  leaving  the 
better  half  at  a  port  not  yet  decided  on,  and  report  to 
Ward  that  we've  had  an  accident  and  had  to  jettison 
the  stuff.  Not  a  bad  scheme,  cither.  I  confess  I 
admire  his  ingenuity." 

"  And  that  sweep  is  to  marry  Pamela  Brand  I "  I 
said. 

"  Oh  ho  1 "  said  Voogdt.  "  Is  that  the  way  the 
land  lies  ?  He  wants  us  to  dirty  our  hands  by  thieving 
for  him,  and  little  long-tongued  Brand  is  the  first  thing 
you  think  of.    Sweet  on  her  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  said,  rather  hot  about  it.  "  The 
girl's  nothing  to  me.  In  fact,  I  don't  like  her— much. 
But  she's  straight— straight  as  a  line— and  'tisn't  fair 
to  marry  her  to  a  swab  like  that." 

"  Never  mind  about  her  just  now.  The  question  is, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Give  him  the  hammering  he  deserves  and  then 
write  and  inform  Ward." 

"  Have  a  holy  row,  in  fact.  Kick  Cheyne  out ; 
bust  the  show;  and  see  tungsten  quoted  at  fifteen 
pounds  a  ton  or  thereabouts  next  time  we  get  ashore. 
Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  that  won't  do.  Jem. 
Telling  Ward's  all  right.  Ill  do  that  myself  But  we 
can't  afford  a  row  royal.    Cheyne  must  be  induced 
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to  leave  the  Mlet  to  me,  and  we  mutt  juit  keep  another 
l^wVfag  aocotmt." 
"  Caniie  do  that  ?  "  I  asked. 
**  Well  manage  it  that  way  or  some  other.  We  can- 
nei  afford  a  row  at  any  cost.  Remember  that,  what- 
ever you  do.  We  must  keep  this  beast  sweet ;  help 
him,  even,  and  just  report  each  move  to  headquarters. 
Ward  knows  you're  sti-aight,  at  all  events." 

Oieyne  came  aboard  next  morning,  Voogdt  meeting 

him  at  the  gangway.    They  both  went  down  into  the 

cabin  at  once  and  then  called  me  through  the  skylight. 

"I've   told   Cheyne   you're   all   square,"   Voogdt 

eiqilained,  when  I  entered. 

I  said  nothing,  but  Cheyne  seemed  not  to  notice 
my  manner. 

"  No  good  paying  out  six  shares  when  we  can  make 
it  three,  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

I  grunted  some  sort  of  an  agreement.  More  I  couldn't 
do,  for  it  was  all  I  could  manage  to  do  to  keep  my 
hands  off  him.  But  it  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he 
and  Voogdt  began  to  exjdain  what  he  wanted  done. 

Our  next  voyage  was  to  Swanage,  and  we  were  to 
put  into  Newhaven  on  the  way  and  discharge  twenty 
tons.  Thence  he  wanted  us  to  cable  him,  but  Voogdt 
had  said  that  meant  complications  and  insisted  on 
wiring  the  customer  himself.  Cheyne  jibbed  a  little, 
but  he  had  no  choice,  and  so  gave  Voogdt  the  name 
of  one  of  Ward's  customers  that  he  knew  personally 
and  agreed  that  Voogdt  should  communicate  with 
him  direct.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  whole  thing 
had  been  planned  beforehand  between  him  and  this 
customer,  who  must  have  been  another  rogue  of  the 
same  sort,  and  they  had  only  been  waiting  their 
opportunity. 
I  said  nothing  :  sat  like  a  dummy  and  grunted  Yes 
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or  No.  My  fingers  were  itching  to  get  at  the  beast,  and 
I  didn't  try  to  be  civil.  At  last  even  he  saw  it,  dense  as 
he  was,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave,  Voogdt  going  on 
deck  to  see  him  o£E.  6     6     6 

"  Is  he  all  right  ?  "  I  heard  him  ask,  the  skylight 
being  a  little  open. 

"As  straight  as  a  line,"  Voogdt  reassured  him. 

He  s  a  bit  sulky  because  he's  been  trying  to  persuade 
me  he  ought  to  have  a  half-share  instead  of  a  thiid 
that's  all."  ' 

"  What's  he  want  that  for  ?  " 
"  He  says  it's  his  ship.    Of  course  I  told  him  we 
couldn't  do  it,  and  equally  of  course  he  daren't  make 
a  fuss  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us." 

"  Good  enough,"  said  Cheyne.  "  If  he  shows  signs 
of  bemg  nasty,  promise  him  a  bonus.  We  can  manage 
that,  I  daresay."    And  off  he  went. 

You  must  try  and  disguise  your  feelings  a  bit," 
Voogdt  said,  when  he  came  below.  "  He's  been  asking 
if  you  were  to  be  relied  on." 

"I  heard  him.  Faugh,  the  swine!  He,  to  ask 
whether  another  man  is  to  be  relied  on  '  He,  that's 
cheating  women,  and  his  own  relations  at  that." 

"  That  thinks  he's  going  to  cheat  them,  you  mean," 
said  Voogdt,  with  a  grin.  "  Come,  man ;  put  a  more 
cheerful  face  on  it.  Think  of  him  here  counting  his 
chickens,  and  Ward,  with  that  wooden  face  of  his; 
hatching  the  eggs  in  Brummagem  for  all  of  us.  We  can 
work  it  wen.  See  now ;  we  land  the  stuff,  advise  Ward 
by  code  wire,  and  depart.  From  the  next  port  we  advise 
Caieyne's  customer,  who  swoops  down  on  his  prey,  to 
find  it  gone.  Having  arranged  for  cartage  and  so  on; 
he  U  talk  to  Cheyne  like  a  Dutch  uncle.  Cheyne  can't 
explam  it,  nor  can  we.  It's  just  another  cargo  gone 
wrong,  that's  all.    Here's  Cheyne  at  one  end,  slaving 
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away  to  get  the  stuff  ofi,  and  Ward  at  the  other  dis- 
posing of  it." 

He  drew  such  a  funny  picture  of  Cheyne's  rage  at 
his  disappearing  cargoes  that  even  I  was  bound  to 
laugh,  and  after  that  it  was  no  good  holding  out 
against  the  arrangement.  But  I  wrote  Ward  that 
night,  exposing  the  whole  business,  and  neict  day 
we  started  loading  the  stuff  Master  Cheyne  aheady 
regarded  as  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


SHOWING  A  FOWLES  IN  HIS  SNARE 


AT  her  best  no  one  could  ever  have  mistalren  the 
Luck  and  Charity  for  a  yacht.  She  was  too  heavily 
built  for  that ;  but  for  the  first  two  years  I  had  her 
she  looked  a  cut  above  the  everyday  coasting  ketch. 
She  was  new  then ;  I  was  able  to  keep  her  clean,  her 
decks  scrubbed  and  her  brasswork  polished,  and  to 
indulge  her  with  somt  Uttle  vanities,  such  as  take  a 
sailor's  eye.  Her  clumsy  tiller  was  abolished,  for 
instance,  anc!  replaced  with  a  neat  mahogany  wheel ; 
there  were  white  gratings  for  the  steersman's  feet ; 
the  compass  stood  in  a  binnacle  of  bright  brass 
and  mahogany,  and  awnings  hung  from  the  booms 
in  port. 

But  now  her  chipped  and  clay-stained  wheel,  with 
all  its  brass  and  woodwork  scratched  and  tarnished,  was 
the  only  trace  remaining  of  her  man-millinery.  That 
starvation  winter  in  Exmouth  had  swallowed  every- 
thing saleable,  and  working  up  and  down  the  Channel 
ever  since  had  accounted  for  the  rest.  The  gratings 
had  gone ;  all  that  was  left  of  the  awnings  was  a  patch 
or  two  in  the  stained  canvas  of  her  sails ;  a  ring  of  screw 
holes  on  the  dirty  deck  showed  where  once  the  polished 
binnacle  had  stood,  and  we  steered  now  by  a  clumsy 
floating  compass  of  antiquated  design  clamped  upon 
the  after  end  of  the  sl^light.  Her  once  spotless  decks 
were  filthy  with  trampled  mud  and  coal,  her  brass 
fittings  had  given  place  to  galvanized  iron,  and  neatness 
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and  lightness  in  her  appliances  had  been  replaced 
everywhere  by  clumsy  strength. 

And  yet,  soiled  and  weathered  as  she  was,  I  think  I 
liked  her  better  now  than  ever  I  had  done  in  the  days  of 
her  prosperity.  She  was  built  for  rough  work ;  shining 
brass  and  white  awnings  were  never  her  proper  wear. 
Like  most  men  and  some  women  she  looked  better  in  her 
working  dress,  aproned  and  bare-armed,  than  in  any 
baUroom  rig.  The  more  I  looked  at  her  the  more 
I  Uked  her,  and  when  Voogdt  came  up  to  relieve  me  at 
midday  I  spoke  my  thoughts. 

"  A  dear  good  old  packet  she  is,"  I  said.  "  Honest 
as  a  woman.  It's  a  shame  she  should  be  put  to  dirty 
work  like  stealing  for  Cheyne." 

"  How  many  more  times  am  I  to  tell  you  she  is  not 
stealing  for  Cheyne,  you  puddinghead  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  You  and  your  '  honest  as  a  woman  '  I  There  speaks 
the  simple  sailor." 

^^  "  I  don't  want  to  think  otherwise  of  women,"  I  said. 
"I've  met  'em  all  over  the  world,  good  and  bad,  and 
there's  good  in  the  worst  of  'em.  D'you  think  any 
woman  would  have  thought  out  a  dirty,  treacherous 
game  like  this  scheme  of  Cheyne's  ?  " 

"  P'raps  not.  I  don't  know.  Lord  forbid  that  I 
should  shake  your  faith  in  woman,  lovely  woman,  even 
if  you  do  express  it  Uke  a  Surrey-side  melodrama.  I 
don't  think  women '11  ever  hurt  you  much,  at  all  events. 
Give  us  the  wheel.    East  by  nor',  half  east,  is  it  ?  " 

"  East  by  nor',  half  east,"  I  repeated  mechanically, 
and  then,  not  feeling  sleepy,  filled  a  pipe  and  sat  down 
on  the  skylight  for  a  chat. 

It  was  a  fine  day,  not  too  cold,  and,  the  breeze  being 
well  behind  us,  it  was  pleasant  on  deck.  The  cruel 
winter  was  nearly  over,  I  was  making  money,  and 
things  generally  looked  more  cheerful  but  for  this 
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Gieyne  business.  That  soured  me.  I  couldn't  keep 
it  out  of  my  mind,  and  before  my  pipe  was  well  alight 
we  were  discussing  it  all  over  again. 

Voogdt,  like  myself,  had  written  ''Vard  before  we 
sailed  and  pitched  the  letter  across  Vae  cabin  table  for 
me  to  read  before  he  sealed  it.  It  was  a  brief,  concise 
report,  such  as  only  a  skilled  penman  could  write, 
with  nothing  to  confuse  the  reader  and  nothing  omitted. 
Even  I,  knowing  the  whole  business  as  I  did,  felt  I  had 
a  clearer  notion  of  it  all  after  reading  his  description. 
My  letter,  written  in  the  heat  of  temper,  had  been  full 
of  abuse  of  Che3mei  yet  somehow  Voogdt's  simple 
statement,  extracting  the  gist  of  all  he  had  said,  point 
after  point,  seemed  to  show  him  more  clearly  as  a  rogue 
than  all  my  adjectives  had  done. 

He  laid  the  whole  thing  before  Ward;  enclosed  a  short 
list  of  code  words  he'd  drawn  up  so  ingeniously  that  it 
seemed  to  me  they  provided  for  every  contingency, 
and  also  enclosed — ^what  I  had  forgotten  in  my  haste — 
the  name  &nd  address  of  Cheyne's  customer.  He  said 
the  deal  was  "  possibly  preai  anged  " — hit  ofif  in  two 
words  what  I  had  taken  half-a-page  to  say.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  made  me  chuckle:  "To  avoid 
alarming  Che3aie  I  suggest  that  consignments  mis- 
directed by  his  order  be  divided  into  five  shares 
instead  of  six.  Should  he  find  himself  credited  with  a 
share  in  goods  he  beUeves  lost,  he  may  get  confused  and 
be  unable  to  discharge  his  duties  as  efficiently  as  here- 
tofore." 

I  chuckled  as  I  remembered  it.  "  Think  Ward'll 
have  a  plan  ready  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  If  he's  the  man  I  think  him,  he  will.  He'll  have 
to  do  tha\  double  entry  business  we  spoke  of,  '  Oh  I 
what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,  when  first  we  practise 
to  deceive.'    Who  would  have  thought  we  were  in  for 
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such  an  interesting  business  that  day  you  took  me 
aboard  at  Exmouth  ?  " 

"  It's  a  bit  too  interesting  at  times."^1 

"  Rot  I  It's  the  risk  makes  the  sport.  Half  the 
time  we're  working  in  the  dark.  Look  at  these  German 
people,  for  instance.  We  don't  know  what  they're  up 
to ;  they  may  shoct  us  or  rin  us  down  or  blow  the 
company's  sheds  sky-high  any  d£.y,  for  aught  we  know. 
Any  one  of  a  hundred  chances  may  wreck  our  plans ; 
a  row  with  Cheyne,  an  astute  m?ji  watching  the  markets; 
another  tramp  Uke  myself  suffering  from  curiosity. 
The  business  was  only  founded  on  an  accident,  mind 
you— a  half-drunk  sailor  dropping  his  watch.  Interest- 
ing ?  I  should  jolly  well  think  it  was.  I'm  not  one 
of  your  placid  breed  :  I  believe  you'd  rather  be  selling 
things  over  a  counter,  or  trading  regularly  from  port 
to  port,  or  drawing  a  settled  income.  Not  mf.,  Jem. 
Life's  a  gamble  at  best,  and  though  you  safe  pl?>ers  may 
leave  the  table  with  most  of  the  counters,  I  swear  you 
don't  get  most  of  the  fun." 

"  I'm  certainly  not  getting  much  fun  out  of  this  so 
far,"  I  said.  "  Three  bad  voyages  on  end,  Cheyne  a 
rogue,  and  our  never  knowing  what  these  Germans  may 
be  up  to  any  minute.  I  don't  Uke  it.  I  can't  be  civil 
to  one,  and  watch  another,  and  keep  different  accounts 
going  in  my  head  all  at  the  same  time.    Acting  a  part 

before  this  rascal  and  that " 

Popli  1  The  salt  of  Ufe,"  Voogdt  interrupted. 
*'  That's  what  makes  life  worth  the  living.  How  sweet 
this  old  boat  steers,  before  a  wind.  On  that  one  point 
I  agree  with  you,  anyhow ;  she's  a  good,  homely  ship, 
and  I've  grown  fond  of  her,  too.  When  we've  made  our 
pile  I'll  buy  her  off  you  and  titivate  her  with  paint  and 
varnish  and  keep  her  for  a  yacht." 
"  No,  you  won't.    She's  mine,  ^ad  I'm  going  to  keep 
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her.  I  bought  her  new,  I  saw  her  rigged  and  launched, 
and  I'll  stick  to  her  Uke  a  man  to  his  wife,  till  one  or 
the  other  ol  us  is  worn  out."  ^ 

"  More  Surrey-side  melodrama,"  said  he.  James, 
your  sentiments  are  truly  British— nautical  British 
drama  of  the  late  Georgian  period.  Wherever  you  may 
be,  by  land  or  yet  by  sea,  your  heart  is  true  to  PoU. 
And  you  express  yourself  in  a  manner  that  would  draw 
rousing  cheers  from  any  gallery.  I'd  like  to  throw 
orange  peel  at  you  myself." 

We  held  the  breeze  into  Newhaven,  makmg  a  qmcK 
voyage  of  it  with  no  bother  at  all,  but  once  in  harbour 
our  troubles  began  in  earnest.  The  harbour  master,  a 
slow-witted,  distrustful  South  Saxon,  led  off  by  asking 
us,  very  properly,  what  was  our  business. 

"  Our  orders  is  get  ballast  out  and  be  ready  to  load, 
said  Voogdc  incautiously,  and  the  man  went  away. 

"  Now  you've  done  it."  I  said.  "  D'you  think  we  can 
leave  half  our  ballast  a^d  take  away  the  other  half 
without  exciting  suspicions,  after  that  ?  "     ^ 

"We'll  see.  I'm  sorry.  Meanwhile,  don't  hurry 
about  getting  the  stuff  out  of  her." 

He  wrote  Ward  again  that  night,  taking  full  respon- 
sibility for  his  hasty  answer,  and  next  day  we  dawdled 
over  our  work  until  th^  harbour  master  wanted  to  know 
if  we'd  bought  the  ballast  quay.    "There's  others 

besides  you,"  he  said.  .^    ,    .ji 

"  We're  in  no  'urry.  guv'nor,"  Voogdt  said  plaadly. 
"  We  ain't  got  our  orders  yet.  If  anybody  wants  to 
ballast  they  can  lay  outside  so's  we  can  discharge  into 

'em  direct." 

NaturaUy  neither  of  us  thought  the  offer  would  be 
accepted,  but  it  was.  There  might  have  been  twelve 
tons  out  on  the  quay  when  another  coaster,  the  Teresa 
of  Waterford,  warped  alongside  us  in  the  afternoon. 
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We  started  emptying  our  tubs  into  her  hold  perforce; 
but  our  pace  wasn't  fast  enough  for  her  owner,  Irish 
though  he  was. 

"  Talk  0'  th*  Irish  bein'  lazy,"  he  said,  with  supreme 
contempt,  after  watching  us  for  an  hour.  "  Sure,  fleas 
won't  bite  a  South  Dev'n  man,  thinkin'  th'  poor  fella's 
dead.  'Nless  he's  in  a  hurry,  an'  then  they  shwarm 
<m  'm,  perceivin'  he's  only  aslape.  Here,  Byrne  an' 
Lar'nce,  jump  aboard  that  floatin'  rest  cure  an'  show 
them  dead  slugs  how  t'  shift  ballast." 

"  You  keep  your  men  off  my  decks,"  I  said. 

"  Hio  I  Sure  ye  can  take  up  the  cyarpets  before  they 
come  aboard.  You,  an'  y'r  decks !  D'ye  think  my 
men  are  dirrtier  than  y'r plankin'  ?  " 

"  We  don't  want  your  Irish  fleas  coming  aboard  to 
be  disappointed,"  said  Voogdt.  "  If  you  don't  like  our 
pace,  get  out  in  midstream  again,  and  wait  your  turn 
at  the  quay.    We  don't  get  extra  pay  for  loading  you." 

"  I  tho't  ye  did,  the  way  ye're  flyin'  at  it.  Holy 
saints'  I  ^ebeve  I'd  get  ballasted  quicker  on  the 
moor  the  weeds  that  'ud  grow  on  our  bottom." 

TL  ition  brought  the  harbour  master  round 

to  us  uiore,  and  the  Irishman  appealed  to  him. 

Fortunately  the  ancient  hatred  of  Celt  and  Saxon  served 
us. 

"  First  come,  first  served,"  said  he  stolidly.  "  They 
was  here  first.  If  you  don't  like  their  ways,  you  must 
wait  your  tiun." 

"  This  is  a  useful  way  of  escaping  notice,"  I  said  to 
Voogdt,  when  we  got  a  minute  alone  in  the  cabin. 
"  And  the  ballast  is  being  lost,  too.  Got  any  further 
compUcations  up  your  sleeve  ?  " 

"  Don  t  worry.  Smile,"  said  he.  "  Ward'll  be  here 
to-night,  and  I  rather  fancy  I  see  trouble  for  Chevne 
in  this."  ' 
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"  I  lee  more  tronble  for  ns."  I  said.  "  Tbere's  a 
trandred  quid  thrown  away  every  time  a  tub's  emptied 
into  that  Irishmar.'s  hold,  work  as  slowly  as  we  will." 

"  Don't  worry,  I  tell  you.  Wait  for  Ward.  Tbis'Il 
be  a  coup,  or  I'm  mistaken." 

Ward  arrived  that  night,  and  sure  enough  they 
managed  it  between  them.  Next  day  he  passed  the 
word  that  we  could  ballast  the  Teresa  as  fast  as  we 
pleased.  She  was  bound  for  Neath  Abbey  to  load  coal, 
and  Carwithen  was  already  arranging  to  remove  the 
ballast  on  her  arrival.  For  ourselves,  we  were  to  empty 
our  hold,  load  with  a  cl  go  of  deals  Ward  had  brought, 
and  take  them  to  Swanage  instead  of  the  liallast  as 
originaUy  arranged.  He  had  chartered  another  coaster 
lying  in  harbour  and  instructed  Carwithen  to  anange 
a  coal  cargo  for  her  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  where  she  would 
take  the  ballast  we  had  already  thrown  out  on  the  quay. 

"  But  what  about  Cheyne  ?    He'll  ask  questions." 

"Let  him,"  said  Voogdt,  and  Ward's  p(»t-o£&ce 
mouth  quivered  a  little  at  the  comers.  "  With  half 
the  cargo  at  Jarrow  and  half  at  Neath  Abbey,  let  him 
ask  all  the  questions  he  pleases." 

"  But  what  about  the  sixth  share  of  the  lot  we  were 
to  have  landed  at  Swanage  ?  He'll  want  to  know 
about  that." 

"  We'll  credit  him  with  that,"  said  Ward. 

"  Suppose  he  hears  we  went  there  with  deals  ?  " 

"  He  won't  hear  of  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  I  don't 
think  he'll  dare  ask  questions.  If  he  does,  he  can  only 
learn  that  you've  discharged  half  your  ballast  on  the 
quay,  and  that  another  coaster  took  it.  That's 
happened  to  us  many  times  before.  He  won't  suspect 
anything  from  that." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Cheyne  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  for  the  whole  business.    I  thought 
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better  of  him.    It'i  very  fortunate  3^00  two  are  partnen 
wtthua." 

"  You  put  it  mildly.  N->w,  let  me  get  this  business 
straight  in  my  head.  Wnen  Cheyne  asks  questions 
what  am  I  to  say  ?  " 

"  Say  you  discharged  about  eighteen  tons  here  and 
sailed  for  Swanage.  That's  all  you  need  bother 
about." 

"  A  few  more  attempts  like  this  and  we  shall^make  a 
■lip  and  give  the  show  away." 

"  It's  more  than  possible."  Ward  said.  "  But  obvi- 
ously I  can't  interfere.  The  remedy  lies  in  your  own 
hands.  If  you  persuade  Cheyne  of  the  risk  and  diffi- 
culty, perhaps  he  won't  try  it  again." 

He  did,  though.  He  tried  it  the  very  next  voyage. 
Complications  a^ose  after  we  left  Newhaven,  and  when 
we  met  next  he  was  raving.  His  customer  had  sent  a 
haulier  to  fetch  away  the  mud,  and  the  man,  naturally 
ignorant  of  the  stuff  he  had  to  deal  with,  hauled  ten 
tons  of  worthi-  ballast  dumped  by  a  dredger  and  put 
it  on  rail.  "Thv  jstomer,  advised  of  its  departure,  sold 
it,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  woke  a  morning  or  two  later 
to  find  a  bundle  of  furious  letters  on  his  desk,  ordering 
him  to  remove  his  rubbish.  Cheyne  was  dancing  mad; 
cursing  and  furious,  and  accusing  us  of  having  mucked 
the  affair.  Voogdt  tried  to  pacify  him,  pointing  out 
that  removal  from  quays  was  one  of  our  ordinary  risks; 
and  then  joined  me  in  the  cabin.  I  hadn't  seen  much 
fun  m  it  up  to  then,  }  it  now  we  literally  cried  with 
laughter,  stuffing  our  mouths  with  tablecloth  to  stifle 
the  noise.    It  cheered  me  up  c  .nsiderably,  that. 

The  customer  was  bullying  Cheyne  and  requesting 
delivery  of  the  promised  consignment,  so  he  pressed  us 
to  have  another  try  on  the  same  lines,  and  this  voyage 
very  nearly  gave  the  show  away.    Our  port  of  destina- 
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tion  WM  Goole,  and  we  were  to  leave  the  ifcolen  hall 
caigo  at  Yarmoath.  Here,  being  {juestiooed.  Voogdt 
told  a  itory  of  fussy  owners  who  msisted  on  over- 
ballasting  ns,  and  said  we  were  lightening  the  boat 
against  orders.  I  never  heard  a  more  improbable  tale, 
and  of  course  the  harbour  master's  suspicion  was 
excited  at  once. 
"  Why  didn't  you  heave  it  over  outside  ? '    he 

demanded. 

Voogdt  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  gettmg  the  hatch 
off  at  sea  and  so  on,  and  then,  getting  desperate, 
embroideru.  the  story  with  whispered  confidences 
about  a  women  at  Yarmouth  he  said  I  had  come  ashore 
to  visit.  "  On'y  a  bloomin'  excuse,  this  lightening  the 
boat,"  he  told  the  man.  "Say  nothin',  guVnor. 
The  skipper's  orl  right.  Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
found  'arf  a  quid  in  your  letter-box  the  day  we  sailed." 

Knowing  nothing  of  this.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  man's  manner.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  gave  me  a  bad  time  for  the  next  two  days,  nudging 
and  leering  and  winking  at  me  every  time  we  met,  as  one 
who  shares  a  confidence.  Voogdt  enjoyed  it  intensely, 
he  told  me  afterwards,  and  finished  by  filling  Up  his 
victim  with  mixed  drinks,  so  that  we  left  him  jovial 
and  apparently  unsuspicious. 

*•  But  whafll  he  think  wh*^  the  stuff  gets  carted 
away  ?  "  I  asked,  wher  i»c   .ere  clear  of  the  harbour. 

**  It  won't  be  carted  away.  I  wired  Ward  in  code : 
'  Amanuensis  Syllable,'  which,  being  interpreted,  means 

Suspicions  aroused,  remove  by  sea.'  " 

"  Think  he'll  manage  it  ?  " 

"  Bet  your  life  he  will.  He  and  Carwithen  are  two 
men  with  big  heads.  I'm  developing  a  sound  respect 
for  the  pair  of  them  now  I've  had  some  experience  of 
their  trade.    They'll  manage  it  all  right." 
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They  did,  and  when  we  got  back  to  Teraeuten  from 
Goole  Cheyne  was  past  sweuing,  even.  His  customer 
had  been  compelled  to  buy  from  Ward  to  fulfil  his 
first  orders ;  Ward,  smiling  quietly,  had  squeezed 
the  price  up  to  its  top  limit  to  punish  him,  ai  d  the 
customer  had  written  Cheyne  a  letter  that  nearly 
turned  him  grey.    He  got  little  comfort  frr     us. 

"Tell  your  customer  they're  ordinary  business 
losses,  under  the  circumstances,"  Voogdt  suggested 
malidously. 

"  What's  the  use  of  tallvi  .g  that  sort  of  rot  ?  He 
threatens  he'll  accidentally  give  me  away  unless  the 
goods  are  delivered." 

"  He  doesn't  write  you  here,  d.es  he  ? "  I  asked, 
startled. 

"No  fear.  Antwerp  post  office.  I  go  there  to 
fetch  his  letters." 

"  He  must  know  you're  thieving,  or  he  wouldn't 
talk  of  exposure." 

"Thieving !  "       He  didn't  Uke  it  pu.  so  bruta'  ^ 
as  that.    "  Choose  your  words  better.    And  if  it 
thieving,  you're  in  it  too." 

"We  know  all  about  that,"  Voo«;dt  int^rrnpted, 
suddenly  taking  the  offensive.  "vVere  in  it  right 
enough,  but  where  does  our  pay  come  n;  ?  You  make 
a  lot  of  promises ;  we  do  our  part  of  the  business,  and 
then  all  you  have  to  show  us  is  a  letter  from  your 
customer  to  say  he  hasn't  had  the  goods.  That's  no 
manner  of  use  to  me.  You've  got  to  pay  us  for  delivery 
on  shore,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it.  If  things 
are  bungled  after  we've  done  our  share  of  the  work; 
that's  no  fault  of  ours." 

They're  only  ordinary  business  losses."    Cheyne; 
the  sudden  attack,  found  it  his  turn  to  plead 
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That  may  be.  We  haven't  learnt  the  game  as 
well  as  you  have,"  said  Voogdt  tractilently.  "  All  I 
know  is  that  we've  done  tUeving  at  your  orders  and 
now  we  aren't  to  get  paid  for  it.  You'll  oblige  me  by 
brassing  up  a  hundred  apiece — ^fifty  quid  a  voyage — 
to  compensate  us  for  our  trouble." 

Cheyne  was  flabbergasted.  "  When  you  get  a  cargo 
through,  I  will.  I  promise  I  will.  But  surely,  my 
dear  chap,  you  don't  expect  me  to  pay  you  on  top  of 
my  losses  ? " 

He  was  livid,  and  I  must  confess  Voogdt's  sudden 
turning  of  the  tables  had  taken  me  aback. 

"  I  do  expect  it.  And,  what's  more,  I  mean  having 
the  money.  So  you  just  get  out  your  cheque-book 
before  we  go  any  further  into  the  matter." 

Chejme  protested,  pleaded,  cursed  and  swore,  but 
all  to  no  effect.  We  had  him  fast,  and  in  the  end  he 
fished  out  the  cheque-book  from  his  desk  and  wrote  us 
one  apiece  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred  pounds,  shaking 
with  rage  and  funk. 

"  Good  enough,"  said  Voogdt  coolly,  pocketing  both 
the  slips.  "  Now,  about  this  next  voyage.  Dumping 
half-a-load  of  ballast  on  this  quay,  and  another  half- 
load  on  that,  doesn't  appear  to  work  out  properly. 
And  it's  dangerous,  too.  The  Ues  I  had  to  tell  at 
Yarmouth  this  last  voyage  wouldn't  deceive  a  sucking 
child,  and  the  next  thing'Il  be  that  we  shall  blow  the 
gafif.  We'll  work  one  more  cargo  through  for  you,  and 
then  I'm  finished.  And  that  cargo  won't  go  ashore 
at  all.  You  or  your  pal  must  charter  a  barge,  bring  her 
alongside  in  some  anchorage,  in  France  for  preference — 
Brest  Roads'U  do  as  well  as  anjrwhere — and  we'll 
unload  into  her." 

"  That'U  never  do " 

"  It's  got  to  do.    It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  be 
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careless — you've  made  your  pile.  I  haven't,  and  I 
don't  intend  this  show  shall  be  given  away  until  I 
have.  So  make  your  own  arrangements,  but  remember 
we  don't  put  another  ounce  of  stuff  ashore  for  you 
anywhere." 

Cheyne  had  to  give  in,  of  course.  We  were  to 
make  a  couple  of  voyages  on  the  square  and  by  that 
time  he  thought  he  could  arrange  for  the  transhipment 
Voogdt  ordered. 

Confused  by  all  the  mist  of  lying,  I  could  yet  see  that 
Voogdt's  was  a  very  good  plan  and,  when  Cheyne  had 
gone,  taxed  him  with  double  dealing. 

"  Thanks  to  you,  he'll  pull  that  off,"  I  said.  "  Are 
you  playing  straight,  Austin  ?  " 

"Straight!"  said  he  cheerfuUy.  "Straight,  did 
you  say  ?  What  is  there  straight  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness ?  The  firm  is  stealing— from  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, I  suppose  ;  Cheyne's  trying  to  steal  from  them  ; 
and  we're  blackmailing  him.  But  what  can  we  do, 
Jem  ?  We  dare  not  go  on  playing  Cheyne's  game ; 
we  dare  not  open  his  eyes ;  and  we  dare  not  let  his 
customer  make  trouble.  I'm  acting  as  I  believe  Ward 
would  act  in  my  place.  I  propose  to  let  them  have 
this  one  cargo  to  shut  the  customer's  mouth — ^reporting 
it  to  Birmmgham,  of  course— and  after  that  we  must 
hope  Cheyne's  too  scared  to  try  it  again.  If  we  refuse 
to  help  him  he'U  get  somebody  else,  and  that  means 
more  risk.  The  two  hundred  we've  got  out  of  him  and 
our  two-thirds  share  of  the  theft  we'll  send  to  Brum 
to  be  divided  in  the  usual  way.  That'll  go  towards 
squaring  the  loss  on  Cheyne's  share  of  this  next  stolen 
cargo.  Add  the  two  cargoes  we've  bagged  and  he 
hasn't,  and  I  should  think  the  firm  is  a  bit  ahead  on  the 
game.    Can  you  suggest  a  better  plan  ?  " 

"  Not  I.    Devising  roguery  isn't  my  strong  point. 
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Bat  you're  a  bit  of  a  marvel.  Attstm.  It  1)eats  me 
the  way  the  chap's  been  headed  off  at  every  turn. 
You're  a  wonder." 

"Rot  I  "said  he.  chuckling.  "  That's  Ward's  doing. 
Look  how  he  tackled  the  situation  in  Newhaven.  It's 
been  good  fun.  so  far.  But.  mind  you,  once  a  man's 
off  the  straight  track  it's  not  so  easy  for  him  to  pull 
up.  Probably  Oieyne  won't  try  this  dodge  again,  but 
we  must  watch  him.  He'll  be  up  to  something  else, 
or  I'm  much  mistaken." 

Ward  met  ui  at  our  next  port.  Erith.  in  London 
river,  and  Voogdt  ntiade  his  report.  He  listened, 
saying  nothing,  until  Voogdt  proposed  the  paymoit 
of  our  shares  and  Che3me's  two  htmdred  pounds  into 
the  common  fund  of  the  syndicate.  Then  he  raised 
objections. 

"  There's  no  reason  for  that."  he  said.  "  Keep  it 
for  yourselves." 

Voogdt  shook  his  head.  "  No.  We  don't  want  more 
than  our  fair  share  as  agreed,  and,  personally,  I  don't 
want  extra  profits  out  of  Cheyne's  defection." 

Ward  looked  pleased,  but  he  still  protected. 

**  We've  done  well,  and  are  ready  to  re  -e.  You're 
not :  your  pockets  aren't  full  yet.  Take  it.  At  this 
rate  the  business  may  collapse  any  day,  and  since 
you've  been  so  fair  with  us  I  should  Uke  you  to  make 
your  profits  before  the  end  comes." 

"  Speaking  for  mjrself,"  I  said,  "  I  absolutely  refuse 
to  touch  Chejme's  hundred  poimds.  It's  blackmail, 
nothing  better,  and  though  he's  a  sweep,  and  I'm  not 
over-particular.  I  draw  the  line  somewhere." 

So  there  we  were,  at  another  deadlock.  Neither 
of  the  others  wanted  the  money,  and  for  the  moment 
it  looked  as  though  Cheyne  had  been  bled  for 
nothing. 
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"  Add  it  to  'Kiah'8  bonuses."  Voogdt  suggested  at 
last.  "  As  for  the  profits  of  the  thieving,  we  bolh 
wish  them  to  be  sent  out  and  divided  m  the  usual  way  " ; 
and  after  we  had  pressed  the  point  a  while.  Ward 
eventually  agreed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


OF  A  DIRECTORS'  MBBTING 

"pUSINESS  once  concluded.  Ward  had  a  personal 
-■-^message  to  deliver.    Miss  Brand  was  at  Erith- 

and  please  would  we  join  her  at  dinner  that  evening  ? 

We  thanked  him,  and  promised  to  come,  and  then,  as 

he  had  only  mentioned  one  girl's  name,  I  asked  if  Miss 

Lavmgton  was  with  her. 
;•  Not  this  time,"  said  he.    "  She's  on  duty  at  Snow 

tim.    Carwithen's  busy  and  wants  her  help." 

"Does  she  take  an  active  part  in  the  business, 
then  ?  * 

I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  ask  the  question- 
the  two  girls  having  been  present  at  so  many  sittings 
m  coundl.    But  I  never  really  associated  either  of 
them   with   active   work—especially   such   work  as 
shipping  business,  and   a   sort   of  modified   piracy 
at  that.    What  with  Family  Brand  being  related  to 
Cheyne,  and  Ward  and  Miss  Lavington  ahnost  as  good 
as  engaged,  I  looked  upon  them  as  a  sort  of  family 
party  and  regarded  the  girls'  talk  as  something  to  be 
hstened  to,  for  civility's  sake,  but  not  to  be  considered 
as  anything  important  after  that-so  the  idea  of  Miss 
Lavington  actually  doing  office  work  at  Snow  HiU 
struck  me  as  strange. 

"  Of  course  she  does,"  said  Ward.  "  We  all  help 
Didn't  Miss  Brand  go  through  your  papers  once  at 
Dartmouth  ?  " 

She  came  aboard  and  looked  them  over,  certainly. 
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Bat,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  never  imflgiiyd  she  understood 
then. 

I  expect  I  spoke  awkwardly,  for  I  couldn't  well 
teU  him  I  believed  she  only  came  aboard  with  a  view 
to  luring  me  on  to  try  to  flirt  with  her. 

"  She  understands  the  business  very  well,"  Ward  said, 
interrupting  my  thoughts.  "  I  don't  know  how  we 
should  have  got  along  without  her— and  Miss  Lavington. 
You  see  Wk)  couldn't  do  with  paid  employees.  The 
business  ashore  wanted  intelligence,  and  if  we'd  hired 
quick-witted  people  our  secret  wouldn't  have  been 
our  own  for  very  long.  Cheyne  and  myself  tried  to  do 
aU  of  it  at  first,  but  soon  found  that  i«npossible,  so  took 
in  Carwilhen.  As  a  paid  manager  he  would  have 
been  a  danger ;  as  a  partner  he's  been  worth  his  weight 
in  gold.  When  we  got  into  touch  with  more  purchasers 
and  the  business  agaui  got  beyond  us,  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  he  asked  the  two  girls  if  they  would 
help  us." 

"  How  could  they  help  ?  "  I  asked  curiously. 

"They  did  help,  I  can  assure  you.  They  flung 
themselves  into  the  business  whole-heartedly.  Miss 
Lavington  learnt  to  use  a  typewriter  and  took  over 
the  correspondence  and  book-keeping.  She  and  Car- 
withen  have  charge  of  the  office  and  most  of  the  work 
inland — ^the  actual  selling  to  customers.  I  help  them 
a  little  in  that ;  the  London  and  south  and  west  of 
England  sales  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  also  see  to  remov- 
ing the  consignments  from  the  ports  along  the  English 
Channel.  That's  how  it  is  you've  seen  more  of  me 
than  of  the  others." 

"  What  does  Miss  Brand  do  ?  " 

"  Hitherto  she's  had  the  east  coast  and  Scotch  ports 
in  her  charge.  Now  that  the  OHve  Leaf  and  Kismet 
are  paid  oS,  she's  supposed  to  be  helping  at  the  office. 
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bat  there's  really  very  little  for  her  to  do  there  with 
only  your  cargoes  to  watch.  So  she's  come  down  here 
with  me  as  a  sort  of  holiday  trip." 

I  said  that  Erith  in  March  didn't  strike  me  as  much 
of  a  place  for  holidaying. 

"  Ah  I  But  she's  the  sort  of  girl  that  can  make  a 
holiday  out  of  a  ride  on  a  bus.  I  fancy  one  of  the 
attractions  here  was  the  chance  of  another  squabble 
with  you."  He  looked  at  Voogdt,  with  a  smile.  "  By 
the  way,  when  you  see  her  don't  harp  on  this  business 
of  Cheyne's.  She's  partial  to  him.  They're  related, 
you  know— were  playmates  as  children — so  she  takes 
this  more  seriously  than  the  rest  of  us." 

His  way  of  speaking  was  quietly  frank,  and  seemed 
to  put  us  on  the  footing  of  personal  friends  as  well  as 
partners.    Tliat  was  just  the  difference  between  him 
and  Che3me.    The  one  never  mentioned  Pamela  Brand 
but  I  wanted  to  kick  him,  even  when  he  only  meant  to 
be  affable.    But  when  I  had  been  an  employee  Ward's 
manner  had  never  held  offence,  and  now,  without 
gush  or  effusiveness,  he  spoke  as  though  we  two 
were  members  of  the  family  party  and  had  been  so 
all  along. 
"  Has  she  said  anything  about  Cheyne  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Not  to  me.    But  Jliss  Lavington  tells  me  she's 
taking  the  matter  to  heart,  rather.    So  keep  off  the 
subject  all  you  can." 

Eri'  1,  being  a  small  but  busy  port,  and  near  London, 
nad  proved  a  convenient  place  for  the  syndicate's 
operations,  and  several  cargoes  of  wolframite  had 
crossed  its  quays  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Miss  Brand,  in  her  capacity  of  agent,  had  consequently 
become  familiar  with  the  town—had  her  own  regular 
lodgings  in  a  house  out  on  the  London  Road — and  it  was 
to  her  rooms  that  we  were  invited.    Ward  was  staying 
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at  an  hotel  by  the  dock  entrance,  so  as  to  be  near  us, 
and  we  were  to  caU  for  him  on  our  way  up  town. 

We  dressed  ourselves  for  shore  in  our  usual  fashion, 
in  dean  flannel  shirts  and  collars  and  our  best  serge 
suits,  and  I  was  rather  amused  than  otherwise  to  fnd 
when  we  reached  the  hotel  that  Ward  had  got  into 
evening  dress. 

"  I  suppose  our  clothes'll  do  ?  "  I  said,  more  in  jest 
than  earnest.  I  couldn't  imagine  the  Brand  girl  in 
fine  raiment.  "  We've  a  good  excuse,  aayhow.  One 
doesn't  carry  dress  duds  on  a  coaster." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Ward,  as  though  dismissing  the 
question,  and  we  went  on  our  way  with  minds  at  ease. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  house,  and  I  could 
only  make  it  out  as  a  fair-sized  villa  residence  standing 
back  from  the  road  with  gardens  front  and  rear.  A 
clean,  elderly  maid  took  Ward's  coat  and  our  perked 
caps  in  the  hall,  and  showed  u.  into  a  candle-ht  room 
with  the  table  laid  and  a  cheerfu*  vo(A  fire  burning. 
Ward  sat  down,  Voogdt  went  straight  to  the  fire— he 
was  always  a  cold  subject— and  I  was  walking  round 
trying  to  make  out  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  when  the 
door  opened  again  and  our  hostess  entered.  And, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  wished  I  could  sink  through  the 
floor.  I  don't  know  when  I  ever  had  such  a  surprise  in 
my  life. 

To  begin  with,  I  hadn't  seen  a  woman  in  evening  dress 
dose  at  hand  since  my  two  years  of  folly  in  South 
Devon,  and  they  weren't— well,  the  class  of  woman 
I  had  known  there  that  went  in  for  evening  dress  had 
always  a  httle  tendency  towards  slovenUness.  Only 
natural,  when  you  ome  to  think  of  it.  The  wasters 
and  their  wives,  and  their  wives'  sisters  and  cousins, 
had  made  up  all  the  society  I  enjoyed  then.  A  waster 
naturally  marries  a  barmaid  ninety-nine  times  in  a 
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bundred,  and  of  course  her  first  purchase  after  marriage 
ironld  be  an  evening  frock,  to  consort  with  the  dignity 
of  her  husband's  double-barrelled  name.  Then  the 
remittances  that  had  been  ample  for  one  became  a 
tight  fit  for  two,  and  the  evening  frocks  soon  got  slovenly. 
Pbor  httle  women--good  wives,  most  of  them.  .  .  . 
But,  associating  with  them,  and  with  uneducated 
sailors  ever  since,  I  had  come  to  link  in  my  mind  the 
idea  of  a  low-necked  dress  with  some  faint  suggestion 
of  impropriety.  You  can't  help  being  influenced  by 
the  notions  of  the  men  about  you,  and  the  poorer 
seamen  as  a  class  consider  bare  shoulde"?  improper  in 
themselves.  I  suppose  they  get  their  iiieas  from  the 
filthy  cafis  chantants  in  the  ports. 

Then,  again,  I  had  lost  touch  with  drawing-rooms. 
For  nearly  a  year  my  home  had  been  a  three-cornered 
box  of  a  cabin,  nine  feet  long  by  twelve  wide,  and  Id 
shared  that  with  another  man.  'Kiah  kept  it  clean 
enough  for  our  purpose,  but  his  methods  weren't  hi§^y 
polished,  at  best.  We  weren't  exactly  insanitary, 
but  Keating's  powder  always  made  a  feature  in  the 
grocery  list,  and  'Kiah  rather  plumed  himself  on  it 
than  otherwise,  for  boats  of  our  class  don't  often  go  to 
that  expense.  Our  usual  cargo  was  mud,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  ports  we  touched  at  principally  coal  dust. 
We  didn't  complain,  naturally,  because  coasting  is  a 
rou^  trade,  and  cleanliness  an  unusual  luxury  for  the 
men  engaged  in  it.  I  hadn't  seen  a  bathroom  for  a  year : 
a  bucket  and  sponge  in  tue  cabin,  or  an  occasional 
swim  overside  had  served  my  needs  well  enough. 
And  now,  fresh  from  that  atmosphere  of  dirt  and  sloven- 
liness and  sweating  hard  work,  it  came  a  bit  queer  to  be 
confronted  with  a  girl  one  had  alwaj^  associated  with 
open  air  and  salt  water,  and  find  her  dressed  to  kill, 
dainty  as  a  flower. 
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Her  dress  was  plain  enough,  with  no  frills  or  furbelows, 

and  she  looked  sleek  and  demure  as  a  kitten,  and 

what  I'd  never  noticed  before — really  pretty,  too. 
Remember,  I'd  never  seen  her  except  on  board  or  in 
some  port  or  another,  and  there  she  had  always  been 
simply  and  even  poorly  dressed.  Tweeds  were  her  wear ; 
tweed  or  serge  plainly  cut,  and  often  well  worn  at  that, 
with  a  straw  hat  and  a  plain  blouse— that  sort  of  thing. 
Again  and  again  she  had  reminded  me  more  of  a  boy  in 
petticoats  than  anything  else  ;  but  now— she  wasn't 
in  the  least  like  a  boy  now,  at  any  rate. 

I'm  no  man-milliner,  and  to  this  day  I  can't  tell  what 
she  had  on,  though  I  can  see  her  plainly  enough  every 
time  I  shut  my  eyes.  I  know  her  dress  was  a  pale  dove- 
grey,  very  soft  and  clinging  smoothly,  so  as  to  show 
the  round  curves  of  her.  Her  arms  vere  bare,  rounded 
and  pinky-white  :  I  couldn't  picture  them  now  akimbo 
on  her  hips,  nor  could  I  recognize  in  her  any  trace  of  the 
quick  little  shrew  who  had  squabbled  with  Voogdt  across 
a  cabin  full  of  crumpled  foresail.  She  had  taken  on  an 
air  of  costliness  ;  her  hair  was  done  elaborately,  twisted 
in  coils  round  the  top  of  hjr  little  head,  and  round  her 
neck  she  had  a  collar  of  pearls.  Miss  Out-of-doors  I'd 
called  her  in  my  mind,  but  now  she  looked  as  though 
she'd  never  been  outside  a  drawing-room :  it  was  as 
though  a  tough  little  sea-pink  become  an  exotic  from 
the  hothouse. 

I  stared  so — ^with  my  mouth  open,  as  likely  as  not 
—that  I  think  she  must  have  felt  a  little  shy— just 
enough  to  make  her  play  the  dignified  hostess  for  the 
first  few  minutes.  She  blushed  too,  and  of  course  that 
made  things  worse  than  ever ;  and  what  with  that,  and 
what  with  the  strange  new  daintiness  of  her,  and  what 
with  my  serge  clothes  and  thick  boots,  I  felt  so  awkward 
that  I  thought  I  should  never  get  out  a  civil  answer  to 
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^.    It  was  all  over  in  a  moment :  fmt  a 

Hair  d'you  do?  "  and  "  I'm  f^ad  to  tee  you,"  and 
she  had  turned  to  Ward  and  Voogdt,  and  left  me  with 
my  eats  burning,  wondering  at  the  prettiness  of  her  bare 
neck  and  trim  waist  seen  from  behind.  Whilst  she  waa 
talking  to  them  I  had  time  to  catch  my  breath,  to  pull 
myself  together  and  resolve  to  try  to  behave  mcwe 
like  a  civilized  man  and  less  like  a  'foremast  Jack 

ashore.  .^    ,      . 

After  the  first  few  mmutes  that  came  easily,  for  she 
hadn't  changed  her  manners  with  her  frock,  and  her 
chatter  soon  set  me  at  ease  again.  Only  when  we  sat 
down  I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  her.  Ward  sat 
facing  her,  Voogdt  was  on  her  right  and  I  was  opposite 
him.  I  think  the  dinner  was  simple  enough,  though  I 
don't  know  in  the  least  what  was  served  :  fish  and  fowl 
and  sweets,  or  something  like  that,  with  claret  to  drink 
and  lemonade.  The  elderly  maid  waited  on  us,  and 
until  she  withdrew  with  the  last  of  the  dishes  the  talk 
was  necessarily  on  general  subjects.  When  the  door 
shut  behind  her  Miss  Brand  took  a  cigarette,  leaned 
forward  and  plunged  directly  into  the  very  subject 
we  had  been  warned  to  avoid. 

"  Business  before  pleasure,"  she  said.  "  I  want  the 
whole  of  this  story  about  Willis." 

She  looked  at  me,  I  looked  at  Voogdt,  and  we  both 
turned  awkwardly  to  Ward,  who  answered  for  the  pair 

of  us. 

"  My  last  words  on  leaving  the  Luck  and  Chanty  this 
afternoon  were  to  warn  these  two  to  keep  off  that 
subject,"  he  said. 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  Well— for  your  comfort." 

"  Comfort !  "  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  passion,  and 
slapped  a  hand  upon  the  table.    "  Why  will  you  persist 
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in  thii  attitude  of  shidding  tender  i^'oman  from  the  cold 
wind?  Haven't  I  worked  for  the  syndicate  like  a 
man?" 

"  Better  than  most  men,"  Ward  answered  her. 

"  Then  why  can't  you  treat  me  hke  a  man  ?  " 

"Because  you  aren't  one.  Because  you  approach 
a  business  matter  with  heat,  and  bang  tables  and  make 
OS  all  uncomfortable.    That's  why." 

"  I'm  sorry."  She  was  shamefaced  on  the  instant. 
"  I'm  very  sorry.  But  he's  my  cousin,  as  you  know — 
and  I  thought  a  lot  of  Willis.  I  won't  be  silly  again. 
Now,  Mr  Voogdt,  tell  me  the  whole  story  plainly.  I 
must  know  it,  you  know." 

With  her  elbows  on  the  table,  she  listened  quietly, 
never  moving  except  to  blink  or  wave  away  the  cigarette 
smoke  when  it  got  into  her  eyes,  whilst  Voogdt  went 
over  the  whole  story  again.  Now  that  she  was  exercis- 
ing self-control  no  one  would  have  imagined  the  matter 
had  any  importance  for  either  of  them.  He  spoke 
without  a  trace  of  heat  or  sneering  or  emphasis  of  any 
sort,  and  she  never  once  interrupted  or  showed  any 
trace  of  emotion  whatever.  When  he  had  done  her 
manner  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  though  she  had  no 
interest  m  the  affair,  and  I  began  to  recollect  what 
Ward  haa  ?aid  about  her  business  abihty. 

"  You  thmk  it  wise  to  let  him  have  this  promised 
cargo  ?  "  she  asked. 

reasons,  like  a  man  reciting  a 
see   any  other  alternative,"   he 


gave  his 
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Voogdt 
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"  Nor  do  I.  But — ^we  must  do  it,  I  quite  see — but 
it's  annoying  to  be  compelled  to  give  them  anything 
at  all.    And  suppose  he  wants  it  done  again  ?  " 

"  He  sha'n't  do  that.  We'll  ma-  •' clear  to  him, 
rest  assured.    And  as  I've  akeady  y      .A  out  to  West, 
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I  dim't  think  the  firm  will  be  madi  out  of  pocket  on 
the  deal  in  ihd  end." 

"  Somebody  must  be  there  to  keep  an  eye  on  him/' 
she  said,  with  decision.  "  Youll  be  away  on  voyages ; 
there's  nothing  to  prevent  him  making  those  voyages 
long  ones  ;  and  in  your  absence  he  can  do  as  he  lilns. 
I  mus.  stay  at  Temeuzen  myself  after  this." 

"  If  I've  anything  to  say  about  it,  you  won't,"  I 
said,  finding  my  tongue  at  last. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  She  had  never  put  me  on  the 
same  footing  as  Voogdt,  but  now  her  manner  seemed 
positively  insulting. 

"  Because  it's  no  place  for  a  woman.  We  don't 
know  what  risks  there  are,  and  wo  do  know  that  Cheyne 
can't  be  relied  on." 

"  Do  you  think  I  want  Willis  Cheyne  to  look  after 
me  ?  "  she  said  sharply.  "  On  the  contrary.  I'm 
going  there  to  look  after  him." 

"  That's  a  man's  job." 

"I've  already  told  you  to  consider  me  as  a  man. 
I  was  doing  a  man's  work  before  you  were  a  member 
of  the  syndicate,  and  I  don't  see  that  yoiur  joining  it 
affects  my  position."  She  turned  to  Ward.  "  I'll 
stay  there  till  the  end,"  she  said. 

"  The  end  ?  "  I  asked,  puzzled,  for  she  spoke  as 
though  the  end  were  already  in  sight. 

She  still  looked  at  Ward.  "  Tell  them  what  we  decided 
when  we  took  them  into  partnership,"  she  ordered. 

"  Oh  !  that."  Ward  spread  his  hand  on  the  table, 
examining  his  finger  nails  minutely.  "We — ah — ^we 
decided  that  if  we  didn't  approve  of  you  as  partners 
we  would  throw  up  the  whole  business.  We've  made 
enough  out  of  it  for  our  purposes,  you  see." 

"  Why  didn't  you  throw  it  up  at  once  ?  "  Voogdt 
asked. 
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"  It  didn't  matter  much,  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
think  West's  work  throuj^out  the  winter  decided  ui 
as  much  as  anything.  Cheyne  pointed  out  that  he'd 
served  us  loyally  through  a  very  trying  winter " 

"The  deuce  he  did  1 "  I  said.  "  Why.  he  detests 
me. 

"  Whether  he  detests  you  or  not.  he  protested  strongly 
against  any  suggestion  of  throwing  up  the  business." 

"  Has  he  drawn  his  profits  as  they  became  due  ? " 
Voogdt  asked,  and  Ward  nodded. 

"That  explains  it.  He's  broke.  I  guessed  as  much, 
from  half-a-dozen  little  signs." 

"  It's  impossible."  Family  Brand  said.  "  We're— 
ue're  all  well-to-do.  How  can  he  have  spent  his  share 
in  that  quiet  place  ?  " 

"Gambling.  The  fool  I—as  if  there  weren't  enough 
excitement  in  the  business  itself.  He  hasn't  been 
buying  securities— such  as  Japanese  loans."  He 
threw  a  sly  glance  sideways  at  Ward.  "  You  may  aa 
well  throw  water  into  a  sieve  as  expect  that  sort  0'  chap 
to  keep  big  money.  He's  just  lost  his  head,  and  gaiuoled. 
Ill  bet  you  what  you  please  that  he  hasn't  a  thousand 
pounds  in  the  world,  and  that  he  owes  more  than  that. 

That  explains  his  desire  to  keep  the  business  going 

and  explains  some  other  thin-3  as  well.    Thieving, 
for  instance." 

Ward  Lsemed  inclined  to  doubt,  but  Family  Brand 
insisted  that  Voogdt  was  right.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  tried  and  condemned  Cheyne.  and  now.  like  a 
woman,  she  wouldn't  hear  a  word  in  his  favour. 

"  Of  course  he's  a  fool,"  she  said,  and  then  suddenly 
dragged  me  in  as  conclusive  evidence.  "Didn't  he 
try  to  start  stealing  from  his  own  friends  and  call  you  in 
as  an  accomplice  ?  "  she  said,  as  though  that  settled 
the  matter  once  for  all. 
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She  took  me  all  aback. 

"  Me  ?  "  I  said.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

For  once  she  sort  of  twinkled  at  me  as  thou^  I 
were  an  old  friend,  but  when  I  saw  that  Ward  and 
Voogdt  were  laughing,  I  understood  she  was  making  a 
butt  of  me  and  it  made  me  furious. 

"  Look  here,  Miss  Brand,"  I  said,  getting  up,  "  I'm 
at  your  table,  and  that  makes  it  very  difficult  for  me 
to  say  anything.  All  the  same,  you  should  remember 
I'm  your  guest  and  stop  your  sneering  for  once.  You've 
never  treated  me  fairly.  From  the  first  you've  always 
treated  me  like  a  fool— which  I  am,  I  daresay.  I'm 
not  as  clever  as  you  are,  and  when  your  cleverness  leads 
to  making  people  uncomfortable  I  don't  want  to  be. 
You  sneer  at  me  as  Cheyne's  accompUce.  I  never 
wanted  to  be.  Ask  Voogdt,  there,  whether  I  didn't 
want  to  punch  his  head  at  the  very  start  of  this 

thieving." 

"  I  knew  it ! "  she  cried.  Her  voice  shook  so  that 
I  thought  I'd  gone  too  far  and  frightened  her.  "  I 
knew  it.  I  c-could  have  sworn  it."  She  turned  to 
Voogdt.  "  *  Punch  his  damned  head  and  write  to 
Ward  and  expose  the  whole  business.'  Weren't  thoM 
his  very  words  ?  " 

"  Thc?e  very  words,  as  far  as  I  remember,"  Voogdt 
said.  "  If  you'd  been  there  you  couldn't  have  leported 
them  better." 

I  was  standing  with  my  hand  on  the  back  of  my  chair 
ready  to  go.  Her  face  I  couldn't  see  whilst  she  was 
talking  to  Voogdt,  but  when  she  turned  to  me  again 
she  was  smiling  quietly,  and  she  spoke  as  pleasantly  as 
if  we  were  old  friends. 

"Sit  down,  Mr  West,"  she  said.  "You  take 
my  nonsense  too  seriously.  Now  I'll  try  to  speak 
plainly,  so  that  you  can't  misun^rstand  me.    Wl»n 
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I  laugh  at  you,  remember  it's  a  privaege  I  always  claim 
toMrards  people  I  consider  my  friends.    Ask  Leonard 
there  whether  I  never  tease  him.    When  I  said  \yillis 
was  a  fool  in  choosing  you  as  an  accomplice  I  didn't 
mean  that  you  were  stupid— though  you  aie,  to  take 
fire  at  nothing— but  that  you  were  too  honest  for  his 
purpose.    He  ought  to  have  known  that.    I  Knew  it, 
ever  since  that  night  you  came  to  us  at  Temeuzen,  tired 
out   and   wet   through,   poor  dear.    Another  thing: 
I'm  a  woman  and  I  mix  much  with  other  women, 
and  clever,  quick-witted  men  who  try  to  think  and  talk 
like  women.    And  that  means  that  they  avoid  the 
obvious— put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  so  to  speak. 
You  don't,  you  sailors.    Willis  didn't.    He  just  said 
what  he  meant,  and  it  was  a  blessed  change  and  I  liked 
him  for  it.    And  you're  the  same,  and  I  like  you  for  it. 
You're  honest,  and  Willis  is  not,  so  I  like  you  the  better. 
And  you've  worked  and  risked  your  life  in  my— in  our 
interests.    Do  you  think   I  don't   appreciate  that  ? 
Surely  you  aren't  going  to  deny  me  my  privilege  of 
making  fim  of  you  a  little  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  ?  It's  always,"  I  said.  "  And  I  didn't 
understand  it  was  just  teasing.  It  seemed  sneering, 
to  me." 

"Please  believe  me,  it  never  was,"  she  said  very 
seriously.  "Come.  Shake  hands  and  sit  down  and 
be  friends.  I  won't  tease  again  if  you  don't  like  it." 
That  disarmed  me.  "  Tease  as  much  as  you  like," 
I  said,  sitting  down,  as  she  told  me.  "  As  long  as  I 
know  you're  only  teasing.  I  thought  you  were  angry 
with  me  because  I  didn't  like  Che5me." 

"  Well,  now  you  know  better,  because  I  don't  like 
him  myself,"  she  said  shortly,  as  though' dismissing 
an  unj^easant  subject.  "  Now,  business.  Anything 
further  to  lay  before  the  meeting  ?  " 
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Voogdt  plunged  into  the  business  at  once  as  though 
to  help  change  the  subject. 

"  Our  methods  are  too  primitive,"  he  said. 

"You'll  find  it  difficult  to  better  them."  Ward 
said  briskly,  and  the  two  of  them  began  a  lively  dis- 
cussion. I  said  nothing,  and  Family  Brand  very 
little  for  once.  She  sat  listening,  putting  in  a  word 
now  and  then,  and  occasionally  smiling  round  at  me  as 
though  to  reassure  me  of  her  good  will. 

Voogdt  got  out  several  suggestions,  more  to  make 
talk  than  anjrthing  else,  1  fancy,  for  Ward  disposed 
of  them  easily  enough.  Primitive  as  the  ballasting 
seemed,  it  was  evidently  the  only  practical  method  of 
removing  the  wolframite  without  arousing  suspicion. 

" But  things  are  changed  now,"  Voogdt  insisted. 
"  You  haven't  any  objer,t  in  deceiving  your  one  crew 
any  more.  Surely  that  should  permit  of  some  safer 
way  of  doing  business." 

"  Suggest  one,"  was  all  Ward  would  say. 

"What  about  packing  it  in  bags  labelled  as  fer- 
tilizer?" 

"  It  would  come  to  the  ears  of  the  farmers  at  Ter- 
neuzen  at  once.  They'd  try  it,  find  it  worthless,  and 
then  begin  to  make  inquiries  as  to  our  English  market. 
No  good.  You  dare  not  betray  that  it  has  any  value 
tmtil  it's  safe  in  our  warehouses." 

"  It's  losing  stuff  from  English  quaysides  bothers 
me,"  Voogdt  explained. 

"  We've  had  to  put  up  with  it,  and  you'll  have  to 
do  the  same." 

"  Can't  we  take  the  bags  aboard  empty  and  fill  them 
from  the  ballast  in  the  hold  when  at  sea  ?  " 

"That's  not  a  bad  notion,"  Family  Brand  cut  in. 
She  must  have  been  listening  keenly,  for  all  her  air  of 
inattention. 
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Ward  agreed.    "  Not  a  bad  notion  at  all." 

They  appealed  to  me,  and  I  said  I  thought  we  could 
bag  some  part  of  each  cargo,  though  not  all,  as  that 
would  mean  long  ddays  at  sea  as  well  as  considerable 
practical  difficulty. 

"  Then  we'll  order  the  bags  here  to-morrow  and  you 
can  get  them  aboard  at  once,"  Ward  said. 

"  How  long  will  they  be  making  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  couple  of  days  or  so.  There's  no  such  violent 
hurry  for  you  to  get  away.  A  day  o-:  two  of  holiday 
won't  aurt  you." 

That  point  settled,  we  all  got  up  to  go.  Family 
Brand  saw  us  to  the  door  and  sh^ok  han<k  all  round, 
with  me  last. 

"  You  won't  be  silly  again,  will  you  ?  "  she  said. 
The  others  were  going  down  the  path  towards  the  gate. 

"  You  must  forgive  me  for  behaving  hke  a  fool,"  I 

said. 

"  I  will,"  said  she.  "  As  a  token  of  forgiveness  you 
can  call  for  me  here  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven,  and 
take  me  out.  I  want  to  do  some  shopping  and  you 
shall  carry  the  parcels.  A  great  privilege.  Good- 
night." 
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CHAPTER   XV 

CONCERNING  MODERN  MAIDENHOOD 

THE  shopping  proved  to  be  only  an  excuse  for  a 
walk  in  the  fresh  March  wind.  She  called  at  one 
or  two  places  to  leave  order-*,  but  lingered  nowhere — 
as  I  alwa3rs  thought  women  were  supposed  to  do, 
shopping — and  there  were  no  parcels  at  all  for  me  to 
carry.  In  half-an-hour  she  announced  that  her 
marketing  was  done  and  proposed  a  walk  before 
lunch. 

Six  months  earlier  I  should  very  likely  have  been 
fool  enough  to  think  she  meant  plajang  with  me.  as  she 
had  at  Dartmouth,  but  last  evening's  passage  of  worus 
had  disposed  of  that  idea.  I  confess  I  didn't  under- 
stand her  altogether,  but  it  had  at  last  been  driven 
into  my  thick  head  that  she  wanted  to  be  friends,  in 
spite  of  her  sharp  wa57s.  So  I  wasn't  looking  out  for 
causes  of  offence  all  the  time,  and  we  got  on  all  the 
better  for  it.  When  she  snapped  at  me  for  slowness 
or  stupidity — as  she  did  often  enough,  to  be  sure — I 
just  laughed  ;  and  then  she  laughed  too,  and  we  went 
on  as  before.  It  came  to  me  gradually  that  I'd  mis- 
judged her  from  the  start.  Of  course  a  man  doesn't 
like  being  sneered  at  bitterly  and  called  a  fool  at  first 
acquaintance  ;  but  it  was  past  denying  thot  I  had 
deserved  the  sneers,  and  the  name  too.  It  was  nasty 
physic  to  be  told  so  by  a  girl,  but  it  was  physic  that 
had  done  me  good.  Remembrance  of  her  anger  and 
contempt  had  helped  as  much  towards  keeping  me 
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steady  as  getting  into  collar  again.  More,  perhaps: 
the  work  had  beer  a  sickener  during  the  winter,  and  I 
might  have  gone  back  to  my  old  ways  if  I  hadn't  seen 
where  they  led.  And  being  slanged  by  a  nice  little 
quick-tempered  girl  had  opened  my  eyes  to  the  folly 
of  them  more  than  anything  else  had  done— more  even 
than  that  winter's  short  commons  at  moorings  in 
Exmouth  Bight. 

Thinking  of  all  this  I  was  pounding  along  the  road 
full  stretch  when  it  struck  me  I  was  walking  too  fast 
for  her  and  pulled  up  to  say  so.  She  was  keeping  up 
well,  but  with  the  wind  in  our  faces  I  expect  her 
skirts  bothered  her,  for  she  was  flushed  with  exertion. 
Winter  being  only  just  over,  she  wasn't  freckled  as  much 
as  when  I'd  first  seen  her,  and  again  it  struck  me  as 
it  had  the  night  before  that  she  was  really  pretty 
sometimes.  Her  features  weren't  statuesque,  cer- 
tainly, but  her  wanned  skin  was  clear,  her  eyes  big 
and  dark,  and,  if  her  mouth  was  impudent,  her  lips  were 
dainty  curves  enough.  Dark  fur  was  rourd  her  neck 
and  with  her  dark  hair  framed  her  face,  contrasting 
with  its  colour.  Her  bright  eyes  and  mouth  laughed 
together  as  I  turned  to  her. 

"  Penny,"  she  said. 

"  For  my  Ih'^ughts,  you  mean  ?  nought  I  was 
walking  too  fast  for  you." 

"  What  thoughts  made  you  walk  so  fast  ?  " 

"I  was  thinking  how  you  slapped  my  face  and 
called  me  a  fool  when  first  we  met." 

"  You  were  a  fool,  you  know."  She  shook  her  head 
in  deprecation.  "  And  you  certainly  deserved  to  have 
your  face  slapped." 

"  For  asking  you  to  come  for  a  walk  with  me  ? 
What  yc        i  doing  at  this  minute." 

"  It's  «        ent  nov;,  r    vou  know  very  well.    We're 
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friends,  aren't  we?    We  weren't  then,  and  I  never 
imagined  we  should  be." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Why !  Have  you  any  idea  how  you  looked  ? 
Filthy,  unshaven  —  a  dnmken-Iooking  wreck.  You 
were  a — a  blot  on  the  morning." 

"  Why  did  you  trouble  to  come  back  and  slang  me, 
then  ?  " 

"Trouble?"  She  laughed— a  little  low  chuckle. 
"  It  was  a  pleasure.  I  hate  dirt  and  waste  and 
slovenliness.  I'll  tell  you — ^all  the  way  across  in  that 
dirty  little  leaky  boat  my  fingers  were  itching  to  brush 
the  mud  off  your  coat." 

"  Why  should  you  take  that  much  interest  in  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  the  eternal  conceit  of  man  I  I  didn't  take 
any  interest  in  you  personally.  It  was  your  dirt  I 
was  iaterested  in.  Grubbiness  always  wakes  me  to  an 
active  interest  in  life.  It  makes  me  want  to  scrub 
and  dust,  and  bang  things  about,  and  set  windows 
open.  Can't  you  imderstand  ?  If  you'd  been  clean — 
a  nice,  washed  and  shaven  boatman — I  shouldn't 
have  taken  any  notice  of  you.    See  ?  " 

"  Don't  I  interest  you  now  I'm  cleaner  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  a  friend,  you  do.  I've  enjoyed  watching 
that  dirty,  idle  ruf&an  I  foimd  asleep  on  Exmouth 
beach  turn  into  a  self-respecting  man.  The  wild  lust 
to  scrub  you  has  departed,  and  now  I  want  to  see  you 
go  on  and  prosper.  You're  a  friend,  see  ?  I've  lots 
of  friends  and  I  like  to  see  them  do  well." 

She  spoke  the  truth,  now  I  came  to  think  of  it. 
She  had  lots  of  friends,  and  a  queer,  varied  set  at  that. 
Ward,  a  clever,  well-informed  man  of  science,  and  Miss 
Lavington,  sleepy  and  beautiful,  both  made  almost  a 
pet  of  the  little  scatterbran.  Voogdt,  many-sided 
man  of  the  world  though  he  was,  always  had  a  special 
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smile  for  her  benefit  when  they  met.  The  old  skif^r 
of  the  Kismet  had  spoken  of  her  in  quite  a  different 
time  to  the  rest  of  his  employers :  'Kiah  always  had 
a  grin  imdemeath  his  touched  cap  when  she  came  his 
way.  And  though  I'd  always  thought  her  a  wicked- 
tongued  Uttle  shrew,  I  knew  no  other  woman  in  the 
world  I  could  talk  to  as  plainly  as  I  could  to  her,  and 
if  I'd  been  in  a  mess  of  any  sort  and  she  could  have 
helped  me,  I  would  have  gone  to  her  readily.  I  doa't 
think  I  ever  put  any  credit  to  her  on  that  account. 
I  should  just  have  taken  her  good  ofl&ces  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  seemed  her  proper  job,  somehow, 
meddling  in  other  people's  concerns.  You  couldn't 
know  her  long  without  feeling  that  about  her — ^that 
she  was  in  her  element  flapping  dusters,  and  stirring 
things  up,  and  putting  them  tidy.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  she  deserved  praise  for  it. 

Her  voice  cut  in  on  my  thoughts. 

"  Penny,"  she  said  again.  "  How  you  do  stride 
along  when  you're  deep  in  thought.  Don't  get  think- 
ing on  board,  or  you'll  walk  overside." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  what  you  said — ^that  cleaning 
and  tidying-up  is  your  nUtier.  I  think  you'd  look 
rather  pretty  with  your  head  tied  up  in  a  duster  like 
a  Uttle  Japanese  housewife." 

"  Is  that  intended  as  a  comiJiment  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  her  eyes  narrowing. 

"Rather  a  back-handed  one,  isn't  it— to  tell  a 
girl  she  looks  her  best  when  she's  partly  covered  up  ?  " 

She  laughed  freely  again.  "I  wasn't  sure.  You 
mustn't  use  the  word  pretty  in  that  tone  when  you're 
talking  to  me,  or  else  you'll  find  you're  steering  for 
another  slapped  face.  I  know  jui  t  exactly  how  pretty 
I  am.  I  see  my  looking-glass  every  day,  and  compli- 
ments are  barred." 
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I  didn't  understaiid. 

"  D'you  mean "  I  began. 

"  I  mean  that  I  know  the  extent  of  my  personal 
beauty,"  she  said  tartly.  "  I  know  my  nose  tips  up 
the  wrong  way  and  that  I  freckle.  I  hate  silly  com- 
pliments, because  I  know  exactly  how  much  they're 
worth.  I've  lived  for  years  with  Anne— with  Bliss 
Lavington — and  nobody  dares  try  flattering  her. 
Whereas— how  is  it  a  girl  of  my  type  can't  talk  for 
an  hour  to  a  man  without  the  fool  trying  to  stuff 
idiotic  compliments  down  her  throat  ?  I  suppose  the 
magnanimous  animal  wants  to  console  me  because  I 
ain't  a  beauty,  like  Anne." 

She  talked  so  simply  and  so  entirely  without  affecta- 
tion that  I  felt  as  though  she  were  discussing  some 
third  person,  and  I  answered  her  as  impersonally, 
with  no  thought  of  compliment — ^just  trying  to  put 
the  other  side  of  the  case,  as  it  were. 

"Your  eyes  are  big  and  dark,  and  your  mouth's 
very  pretty,"  I  got  out,  and  was  going  on  when  she 
stopped  and  faced  me  with  her  eyebrows  level — almost 
scowling. 

"  You're  asking  for  it,"  was  all  she  said,  but  I 
dried  up,  for  she  looked  vicious,  and  there  we  stood 
staring  at  each  other.  She  seemed  to  expect  some  sort 
of  apology,  so  I  begged  her  pardon  and  said  I  was 
sorry.  "  Though  what  for,  goodness  knows,"  I  said. 
"  I  meant  no  haim. ' 

"Enough  said,"  she  replied,  laying  down  the  law. 
"  F'ndly  remember  personal  comments  are  forbidden 
in  'ure.  Now  we'll  go  back  to  the  town  and  you 
sh  give  me  some  lunch.  And  with  the  wind  behind 
u       u  can  walk  as  fast  as  you  please.    I'm  hungry." 

ve  had  something  to  eat  at  a  confectioner's,  and 
I  enjoyed  it  immensely,  blessing  Voogdt's  notion  of 
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the  fertilixer  sacks  ion  keeping  me  ashore  this  day  or 
two.  She  was  bright  and  merry  as  you  please,  and  I 
didn't  feel  constrained  as  I  had  at  her  table  the  night 
before.  I  got  her  on  to  talk  about  things  that  interested 
her — ^the  Woman's  Suffrage  business  for  one — and 
the  more  she  talked  the  better  I  liked  it.  You  can't 
talk  to  most  women  for  long  without  coming  back  to 
the  only  subject  that  interests  them— and  that's 
themselves,  nine  times  in  ten.  They  always  seem  to  be 
thinking  about  something  else — ^their  own  back  hair, 
most  likely.  But  this  girl  didn't  seem  to  think  about 
herself  at  all ;  she  gave  one  the  notion  that  even  if  her 
back  hair  had  come  down  it  wouldn't  have  affected 
her  conversation — imless  she  stopped  to  curse  it  for 
getting  into  her  eyes.  The  Sphere  of  Womanhood  was 
the  thing  she  was  most  keen  on — ^the  Suffrage,  and  all 
that,  and  at  first  I  made  her  rather  wild  by  laughing 
at  it.  When  she  showed  signs  of  getting  really  nasty 
I  queted  her  by  pointing  out  that  sailors  couldn't 
vote  either,  but  that  they  didn't  make  half  as  much 
fuss  about  it. 

That  was  »  new  idea  to  her.  She  meditated  over 
it  awhile,  judicially,  with  her  chin  on  her  hand. 

"  Why  don't  they  agitate  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Stick  hatpins  into  policemen  and  horsewhip 
ministers,  do  you  mean  ?  Because  they've  got  other 
work  to  do.  If  they  were  ashore  agitating  what  would 
become  of  trade,  and  their  wives  and  kids  ?  " 

"  Women  have  work,  too."  She  was  hot  about  it  in 
a  moment. 

"  D'you  think  I  don't  know  it  ?  I'm  a  woman's 
work  m3rself,  and  so  is  every  man  or  woman  bom. 
Don't  mistake  me.  I  don't  say  motherhood  is  a 
reason  against  the  franchise.  I'm  all  for  your  having 
it.    But  I  don't  think  it's  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
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I  haven't  a  vote  myself,  and  don't  want  one—and 
woman's  true  work  is  important— vitally  important." 

"  Woman's  true  work  meaninj  wifehood,  and  the 
rest  of  it,"  she  sneered.  "  How  about  me  ?  I'm  not 
married,  and  don't  want  to  be." 

"You  annoimced  your  special  job  this  morning," 
I  said.  "You've  a  call  for  tidying  things  up."  I 
chuckled  to  myself,  thinking  I  had  her  there,  but  I 
hadn't. 

"  And  that's  just  what  I'm  doing  working  for  the 
Suffrage,"  said  she  in  an  instant,  and  so  scored  ,ofi  me 
instead. 

Apart  from  the  abstract  question  of  the  vote,  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  her  talk  of  her  life  and  the  women ' 
she  worked  with.  She  hadn't  any  very  lofty  ideas  of 
women's  ability,  whatever  she  thought  of  their  deserts. 
To  hear  their  t£dk  made  her  think  of  beating  to  windward 
in  a  shallow  draught  boat,  or  of  making  bricks  without 
straw — of  any  job  which  meant  lots  of  exertion  and 
precious  little  to  show  for  it.  She  had  her  own  word  for 
it.  "  Like  trying  to  drive  little  pigs  one  way  in  an 
open  field,"  she  said,  with  a  twinkle,  pleased  at  the 
simile.  All  through  she  spoke  of  other  women  with 
a  sort  of  affectionate  contempt,  as  though  they  were  a 
lot  of  children  playing  at  being  grown-ups. 

"  Poor  dears  I  "  she  said.  "  The  poor,  muddling 
dears  1  Listen  to  this,  now.  A  woman  speaker  was 
sent  to  me  at  home,  in  Edgbaston,  to  stay  the  night, 
speak  in  Birmingham  next  day,  and  then  go  on  again 
to  Rugby.  She  arrived  at  ten  p.m.  in  a  cab,  with  a 
small  baby,  a  nurse,  and  a  trunk  about  as  big  as  the  cab 
itself.  She'd  mislaid  my  address,  gone  to  a  post  of&ce 
to  get  a  directory,  Usted  all  the  Brands  in  Edgbaston, 
and  driven  to  each  address  in  turn  till  she  found  me. 
Whilst  the  baby  was  being  put  to  bed  she  argued  with 
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me  aboitt  High  Chitrch  services  versus  Low,  ontil  the 
cabman  sent  in  to  know  if  be  was  to  wait.  Then  she 
asked  me  to  pay  him — ^to  charge  it  ttp  against  head 
office,  of  course — and  I  did  so.  He  said  he'd  been 
driving  from  place  to  place  for  over  three  hours,  and 
the  woman  said  vaguely  that  she  thought  that  was 
about  right.  She  seemed  to  think  I  was  to  blame  for 
her  losing  the  address." 

"  Poor  kid,"  I  said. 

"  A>.e  you  talking  to  me  ?  "  she  demanded  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Yes.  I  was  referring  to  the  woman's  baby,"  I 
said.  I  had  uer  that  time,  and  she  showed  it  by 
getting  pink  and  stammering  a  little. 

"  Poor  mite  I  It  had  slept  all  the  time,  the  nurse 
said.    She  was  a  carable  woman,  fortunately." 

"  And  the  mothei     ' 

"  Oh,  she  was  past  praying  for.  She  went  of!  next 
day  after  attending  her  meeting,  and  left  half  her 
clothes  lying  about  her  room.  I  wasn't  going  to 
have  that,  so  I  just  made  a  bundle  of  them  and 
drove  down  to  the  station  in  the  hope  of  catching 
her." 

"  Did  you  ?  " 

"  Did  I  not !  She'd  packed  her  purse  in  the  trunk; 
and  was  turning  out  all  its  contents  on  the  platform  to 
find  it.  with  the  cabman  waiting  in  the  background. 
Her  train  was  gone  and  she  had  forty  minutes  to  wait 
for  the  next — a  slow  one." 

"  Do  you  want  any  more  arguments  against  the 
movement  after  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool.  A  thing  is  either  right  or  wrong, 
no  matter  who  pleads  it.  Tliis  is  right  and  just,  and 
you  ki'.ow  it.  Not  all  the  silly  women's  folly  in  the 
world  can  alter  its  essential  justice.    This  woman  was 
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%  dolt»  of  eoQiM,  bttt  10  ara  nMuiy  mm,  Yoa  don't 
mnt  to  disfnmchiie  thorn." 

"  Hon  don't  we  hatpint  and  dog-whipt,"  I  said. 

"  Disfranchise  them  wholesale  and  they'll  use  liist 
•ad  bayonets,"  she  retorted.  "  There.  I  don't  want  to 
ipoil  ow  lunch  by  arguing.  Right's  right,  and  wrong's 
wrong.  You  know  it,  and  so  do  I.  A^  what's  tha  ust 
of  squabbling  about  it  ?  " 

"  Good  enough."  I  said.  "  I've  finished.  When  I'm 
settled  down  and  have  a  vote  I'll  use  it  for  feminine 
suffrage.  That's  a  promise.  And  let  me  tell  you  this : 
if  you  women  used  more  straight  talk  and  less  hatpins 
3P0U'd  make  more  converts." 

"  Now  you're  being  nice,"  she  said,  with  approval. 
"  I'm  promised  a  vote,  so  my  day's  hoUday  hasn't 
been  wasted ;  and  I'm  pleased  with  myself  and  you 
too." 

The  argument  and  the  lunch  finishing  together, 
we  went  out  into  the  street  and  I  asked  if  I  st^nlA  see 
her  home." 

"  Not  yet."  said  she.  "  What's  the  good  of  spend- 
ing fine  weather  indoors  ?  Let's  go  down  to  the  water- 
side and  say  how-de-do  to  the  faithful  'Kiah.  I  like 
'Kiah,  and  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  scared  him  so  at 
Temeuzen." 

"That  was  a  shame,"  I  said.  "He  was  really 
frightened — ^his  life  was  a  misery  for  days  afterwards." 

"  I  made  sure  he'd  desert,"  she  said. 

"  Not  he.  He's  too  straight  and  good  a  chap  for 
that."  I  told  her  how  he'd  stuck  to  me  when  I  was 
broke.    When  I'd  done  : 

"  He  thinks  a  lot  of  you,"  she  said.  "  I  wonder 
why." 

"  Because  I  think  a  lot  of  him.  I  trust  him  and 
he  can  trust  me.    That's  w...      And  it's  because  you 
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nomen  haven't  that  tort  of  triHt  in  you  that  yoo 
can't " 

"Stop,"  she  said  threateningly,  her  finger  in  air. 
"  Stop  it.  That  aigunent's  conduded.  I  hate  flogging 
a  dead  horse." 

"  Right,"  I  said,  and  we  walked  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  the  quayside  in  silence. 

A  Tjme  collier  lying  next  ahead  of  the  Luck  and 
Charity  was  discharging  into  '^  ne  trucks  alongside, 
and  the  din  and  flying  coal  dust  l  .  ;med  worse  than  ev^ 
after  the  walk  and  cleanly  served  lunch  in  a  girl's 
company.  We  walked  round  the  end  of  the  line  of 
coupled  trucks  and  found  our  boat  wrapped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  idleness,  her  hatch  off,  her  hold  empty, 
and  'Kiah  sitting  on  the  fo'castle  companion  smoking 
and  admiring  his  laundry  hung  out  to  dry  upon  the 
forestay. 

That  caught  her  ladyship's  eye,  of  course. 

"Look."  she  cried.  "Only  look  1  These  clothes 
hung  out  in  a  shower  of  coal  dust.    Man,  the  reasoninfr 

ftpimal  I  " 

"  'Kiah  would  have  done  better  to  dry  them  on 
the  green  lawns  aU  ivund  us,  I  suppose,"  I  said 
dryly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  mean  that  he's  got  no  other  place  to  dry  them. 
Coal  dust  is  clean  dirt — ^better  than  damp  clothes, 
anyhow." 

"Why  couldn't  he  dry  them  by  the  stove  "'own- 
stairs  ?  " 

"  Why  should  he  trouble  ?  In  this  wind  they'll 
dry  quicker  where  they  are,  and  a  bit  of  coal  dust  won't 
hurt  him.    It's  sanitary  enough." 

"  I  shall  teU  him,"  she  said. 

"  For  goodness'  sake  leave  him  alone.    If  you  start 
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talking  to  him  about  shirts  and  socks  you'll  horrify 
him.    Really  you  will.    He'll  think  you're  indelicate." 

"  He  won't  ?  "  she  said  inciedulously. 

"  He  will,  I  tell  you.  I  know  him  better  jthan  |you 
do.  You  don't  know  the  queer  notions  of  modesty 
these  men  have.  Do  you  realize  that  he'd  think  it 
indecent  if  you  saw  him  with  his  feet  bare  ?  You'll 
only  make  him  vilely  uncomfortable  if  you  talk  laundry. 
Do  have  sense  enough  to  disregard  his  washing 
altogether." 

Just  then  'Kiah  saw  us  and  jumped  up,  touching  his 
cap  and  grinning  a  welcome — to  Miss  Brand  more  than 
to  me,  presumably,  since  I'd  seen  him  at  breakfast-time. 

"  Where's  Mr  Voogdt  ?  "   I  asked. 

"Gone  ashore,"  said  'Kiah,  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  helping  Miss  Brand  across  the  gangway. 

'*^yed  where  I  was,  looking  at  our  dirty  little  home, 
ippose  it  was  the  "  Mister  Voogdt  "  waked  me  to 
.unking  what  a  queer  crew  we  were  for  a  coasting 
ketch.  Me,  skipper,  with  a  deep-sea  ticket— and  extra 
master's  at  that — ^Voogdt,  mate,  an  educated  man, 
with  polish  and  brains,  picked  up  from  the  roadside, 
practically  starving,  and  'Kiah  as  ordinary  a  coasting 
hand  as  one  could  meet  anywhere.  Add  that  our 
cargoes  were,  comparatively  speaking,  worthless,  our 
ballast  really  valuable,  and  that  we  were  practically 
engaged  in  piracy,  for  aught  we  knew  at  the  risk  ci  our 
lives,  with  this  jolly  Uttle  girl  as  one  of  our  partners, 
and  it  struck  me  anew  that  we  were  an  unusual  trading 
concern,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
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NEXT  morning  we  were  up  early  and  away  before  the 
turn  of  tide.  The  bags  had  come  alongside  the 
evening  before,  and  with  the  help  of  the  stevedore's 
men  we  had  the  lot  aboard  before  midnight.  I  had  got 
into  the  way  of  hating  putting  to  sea  of  late,  but  some- 
how things  looked  brighter  this  morning  than  they  had 
done  for  a  long  time.  The  day  or  two  of  hoUday  had 
done  me  good  ;  there  was  a  touch  of  spring  in  the  air  ; 
once  we  heard  a  thrush  whisthng,  haJting  notes,  but 
sweet  and  clear,  when  we  tacked  close  in  to  the  north 
shore  of  the  river.  Voogdt  seemed  to  feel  the  influence 
too.  He  was  tending  jib-sheets,  a  job  which  should  have 
kept  him  fairly  busy  beating  to  windward  in  a  narrow 
channel,  but  he  found  time  to  come  aft  and  sit  on  the 
skylight  to  fill  a  pipe. 

"  Nothing  much  wrong  with  this,  is  there  ?  "  he 
asked,  loosening  his  neckerchief.    "  Summer's  coming." 

"  And  a  good  job,  too.  I  don't  want  another  winter 
at  this  trade." 

"  I  don't  think  you'll  get  another  winter  of  it.  I 
shall  reckon  we're  lucky  if  the  job  lasts  us  three  months 
longer." 

"Think  so?" 

"  Something  in  my  bones  tells  me  so.    How  can  it 

last '    Our  coming  in  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

We've  broken  into  a  tight  little  family  syndicate,  and 

all  of  'em  have  relaxed  precautions  a  bit.    Here  in 
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Erith,  Ward's  been  abroad  constantly,  when  there  were 
no  business  reasons  for  him  to  be.  We've  been  calling 
for  him  at  the  hotel— dining  with  little  Brand.  I  don't 
say  anyone's  watching  us,  but  if  they  were,  what  would 
they  make  of  all  this  friendship  between  ownere  and 
employees  ?  What  should  we  have  said,  three  months 
ago  ?  Then  there's  Cheyne.  How  do  we  know  what 
surprises  he  may  have  to  spring  on  us  next  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care,"  I  said.  "  If  the  bottom  falls  out  of  the 
whole  business  to-morrow,  I'm  better  off  than  I  ever 
was  before.  And  after  this  Ufe  it'll  be  a  comfort  to  get 
back  to  deep  water  again.  No  more  slacking  about 
out  of  collar  for  me." 

"  Same  h^re,"  said  he.  "  I've  done  right  well.  I'm 
sound  in  health,  and  I've  got  real  money  in  the  bank. 
But  all  the  same  I  can  do  with  some  more,  and  I  don't 
intend  Master  Cheyne  to  spoil  my  game  if  I  can  help  it. 
That's  what  I've  been  to  London  for." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  there  ?  " 

"  Well—it's  as  well  to  be  prepared  for  contingencies. 
In  case  the  business  looks  like  going  pop  all  of  a  sudden, 
I  mean.  With  help  we  might  at  the  last  moment 
snatch  a  big  cargo,  worth  having.  I've  been  seeing 
about  getting  that  help,  at  a  moment's  notice,  if 
required." 

"  How  ?  You  haven't  been  talking  about  the  matter 
to  strangers,  liave  you  ?  "  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

"Have  I?  Now  is  it  likely?  I've  whipped  up 
three  of  the  most  promising  wasters  in  London,  pitched 
then  a  yam  about  the  Secret  Service,  and  they're  just 
hungry  to  come  in.  I  spun  'em  a  fairy  tale,  aU  about 
spying  on  foreign  coasts  and  a  Secret  Service  mission 
djsguised  as  a  trading  station.    Then  I  took  'em  one  by 

one  to  my  diggings,  finger  on  hp,  so  to  speak,  and  showed 
em  my  sea-boots  and  guemsey  and  the  scar  on  my  leg. 
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That  did  it.    Every  one  of  'era  was  keen  as  mustard 
after  that." 

"  You're  mad  I  "  I  said. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  won't  ask  questions-^he 
Secret  Service  wheeze'll  prevent  that.  And  they'll  be 
cheap  labour,  for  they  don't  want  pay,  being  aheady 
cursed  with  sufficient  to  hve  on  and  a  bit  over.  They're 
just  idling  about  London,  bored  to  death  and  praying 
for  a  change.    You  don't  know  the  breed." 

"  Not  know  wasters  ?  " 

"  Not  this  sort,  I  fancy.  You  know  the  country 
remittance  man  who  won't  work,  but  these  chaps  are 
different.  They'd  like  something  to  do,  only,  as  I  tell 
you,  they're  cursed  with  incomes  and  so  drift  into 
becoming  just  men  about  town.  They  all  get  sick  of  that 
after  a  year  or  two,  and  anything  Uke  excitement'U 
fetch  'em  out  of  it,  quick  enough.  Hundreds  of  the 
breed  went  to  South  Africa— in  fact  I  met  two  of  my 
pals  out  there  m  the  Yeomanry  and  t'other  pre- 

tending to  be  respondent.    There  was  another 

there  too,  in  a  co.omai  regiment.  He  came  into  money 
after  the  war,  and  then  came  home  and  has  been  at  a 
loose  end  ever  since.  Don't  look  so  sour.  I've  been 
as  prudent  as  you  could  wish.  We  may  not  want  'em 
at  all,  and  if  we  don't  we  sha'n't  hear  any  more  of  'em. 
If  we  do,  you'll  find  they'll  come  in  very  useful." 

"  Jib-sheets,"  I  said,  and  kept  him  busy  for  a  while; 
going  about  every  few  minutes, 'so  that  he  hadn't  any 
more  time  for  chatter.  I  confess  I  felt  very  annoyed 
a  His  taking  such  an  important  step  entirely  off  his 
own  bat,  'without  consulting  Ward  or  myself. 

Picking  our  way  down  the  lower  reaches  and  dodging 
the  incoming  traffic  was  really  quite 'enough  of  a  job 
to  occupy  all  one's  thoughts  without  wasting  time  talk- 
ing.   I  ought  to  have  kept  my  mind  on  my  steering 
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and  nothing  else,  but  Voogdt's  mention  of  Cheyne  had 
sent  my  thoughts  round  to  Pamela  Brand,  and  I  kept 
wondering  what  she  was  up  to  now.  I  suppose  that 
made  me  a  bit  absentminded,  and  I  must  have  been 
slack  and  careless  over  my  wheel.  I  thought  of  her 
walking  tind  chattering  beside  me.  of  her  oretty  neck 
at  dinner  the  night  before,  and  of  the  fricL  ^  y  her 
eyes  twinkled  when  she  was  pleased,  until  a  violent 
shouting  almost  over  my  head,  and  Voogdt's  startled 
face,  as  he  looked  back  at  me.  woke  me  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  right  in  the  track  of  a  collier,  outward  bound, 
and  that  she  was  drifting  straight  down  on  us  with  her 
engmes  stopped,  hooting  furiously. 

I  should  have  gone  out  of  her  way  at  oncc  if  her  mate 
hadn  t  annoyed  me.  He  was  leaning  over  the  fo'castle 
rail,  cursmg,  and  when  he  saw  I  was  taking  notice  of  him 
he  got  personal. 

"  Are  y'  in  love,  bargee  ?  "  he  roared.  The  look-out 
man  beside  him  sniggered,  a  sort  of  duty  laugh,  and 
Voogdt  turned  his  back,  suddenly  becoming  very 
engrossed  in  his  work.  That  made  me  wild,  and  I  lost 
my  temper,  I  think.  The  grinning  pair  of  fools  ! 
Being  hot  and  angry  and  rather  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to 
say,  I  perpetrated  a  chestnut  I  wouldn't  have  con- 
descended to  remember  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 

"  You  the  mate  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  sure  thing  I  am,"  he  said. 

"  Then  go  and  talk  to  your  equals.    I'm  m;»ster  of 
this  craft." 

That  finished  him.  To  have  that  hoary-headed  old 
wheeze  flung  at  him-^nd  him  in  an  earnest  hurry,  too 
—was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  went  aft  without  a 
word,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  collier  began  to  drop 
back  a  httle.  Then  she  got  under  way  again  and  tried 
to  pass  me,  but  every  time  she  came  up  I  went  about 
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and  crossed  her  bows,  and  she  had  to  stop  again.  Once 
or  twice  it  v.-as  so  near  a  thing  that  she  had  to  go  astern. 
Then  her  skipper  actually  did  come  forward  to  talk  to 
me.  I'd  had  enough  of  the  joke  by  then  and  would  have 
let  her  pass  if  he'd  been  dvil ;  but  he  wasn't,  and  so 
I  kept  them  stopping,  and  going  astern,  and  cursing 
fit  to  spht  for  a  good  four  miles  farther.  They  brought 
lumps  of  coal  on  the  fo'castle  head  at  last  and  pelted 
us  every  time  we  passed  under  her  bows,  but  they 
never  hit  either  of  us  once,  and  we  were  well  past  Tilbury 
before  they  had  room  to  get  by.  I  shouldn't  have 
played  the  fool  Uke  that  if  I  hadn't  been  annoyed  with 
them.  As  it  was,  I  felt  I'd  got  square  with  that  mate, 
and  the  wind  taking  a  slant  more  northerly  just  as  the 
river  widened,  I  called  Voogdt  to  the  wheel  and  went 
below  and  got  breakfast,  whistling,  very  pleased  with 
myself. 

We  held  the  slant  till  the  Kentish  Knock  was  abeam 
and  then  the  wind  went  round  to  ihe  west  of  north, 
and  we  had  a  straight  run  across,  never  touching  a 
sheet.  Cheyne  was  very  fretful  when  we  met. 
Temeuzen  in  winter  wasn't  a  comfortable  shop  at  the 
best  of  times,  and,  being  anxious  to  get  the  promised 
consignment  of  wolframite  into  his  customer's  hands, 
he  was  more  irritable  than  usual  at  every  delay.  Why 
had  we  been  so  long  at  Erith  ?  What  were  these 
rotten  fertilizer  bags  for  ?  He  snapped  and  snarled 
and  grumbled  at  everything,  till  I  felt  ready  to  kick 
him.  Voogdt  took  him  in  hand,  smoothed  him  down, 
had  grub  with  him,  went  about  with  an  arm  around  his 
neck,  so  to  speak,  and  soon  had  him  in  a  more  trustful 
mood  ag-'in.  By  the  second  evening  he  was  quite  all 
ri§^t  and  asked  us  both  vo  join  him  at  dinner. 

"  Make  a  four,"  said  he,  "  and  have  a  four-handed 
game  of  billiards  afterwards." 
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"  Who's  the  fourth  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Van  Noppen,  the  Gorman  manager.  A  decent 
chap,  that." 

Here  was  a  shock,  if  you  like.  I  recalled  the  last 
time  I  had  seen  Van  Noppen,  when  he  was  full  of 
explanations  about  his  man's  precious  gun  accident, 
and  now  we  two — skipper  and  coasting  hand — ^were 
to  sit  at  dinner  with  our  betters.  I  should  have 
started  questions  at  once,  but  for  a  warning  glance 
from  Voogdt,  who  accepted  the  invitation  for  both  of 
us  and  then  adroitly  turned  the  subject  to  the  pro- 
posed theft  which  Cheyne  was  arranging  at  Brest. 

When  he  had  gone  ashore  we  looked  at  each  oth^ , 

aghast.    "  What  the  deuce "  we  both  began,  and 

then  stopped  together. 

"  What  is  the  fool  playing  at  ?  "  I  asked. 

Voogdt  shook  his  head  and  got  off  a  Latin  tag  about 
the  gods  first  depriving  of  reason  those  they  meant  to 
destroy.  "  What  is  it  little  Miss  Chattermag  says  ? 
*  Dropping  into  proverbs  is  a  sign  of  failing  intellect.' 
That's  me.  This  thing  beats  all.  Has  that  fool  taken 
Van  Noppen  into  partnership  already  or  only  paved 
the  way  for  it  ?  " 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"We  must  feed  with  them,  that's  certain.  We 
can't  get  out  of  it  without  exciting  suspicion,  now. 
But  it'll  be  a  gay  party,  by  the  look  of  it.  We  don't 
know  how  much  Van  Noppen  knows,  nor  what  he 
tliinks  of  us.  That's  the  hitch,  really.  What  can  he 
think  ?  It  would  look  funny  to  an  outsider,  if  'twas 
only  Chejme  and  yourself  dining  together.  But  when 
I'm  included — ^me,  a  mere  coasting  hand.  .  .  .  How 
on  earth  can  you  smear  that  over  to  make  it  look 
natural?" 

"  No  good  asking  me,"  said  I.    "  I  can't  help  you." 
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"  111  ask  Cheyne,"  he  said,  and  off  he  went  ashort 
at  once. 

When  he  got  back  he  still  looked  anxious. 

"  I  can't  get  any  sense  0  ^t  of  the  fool.  All  he  says 
is  that  Van'  Noppsn  knows  we're  his  friends  and  that 
as  he's  a  guest  he'll  be  civil.  I  asked  him  what  the 
man  would  think  of  his  having  coasting  hands  at 
tAble,  and  he  said  he  wouldn't  understand  there  was 
anything  unusual  in  that,  being  a  foreigner.  A 
foreigner!  Pah!  I'm  f;oing  to  turn  in  and  think 
haid." 

"  Thought  of  anything  ?  "  I  asked,  when  he  re- 
appeared at  tea-time. 

*'  Nothing.  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  What 
was  it  I  said  to  you  in  London  river  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  ?  All  we  can  do  is  to  behave  as  we  did 
before  and  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open.  You're  still 
the  coasting  skipper,  and  I'm  the  Cockney  hand. 
That's  all.  And  tread  gingerly,  Jem,  whatever  you 
do.  We  shall  have  a  critical  audience  to  play  to. 
TVy  and  get  him  on  to  drink  with  you.  I  hadn't  better 
presume  so  far  myself,  I  suppose  ?  " 

We  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble  of  such 
preparations.  The  dinner  was  laid  in  a  small  back 
room  of  the  hotel  we  alwajrs  used — ^the  hotel  by  the 
locks — and  Che5me  and  Van  Noppen  were  waiting 
for  us  together  when  we  entered  the  stuffy  apartment. 
They  greeted  us  noisily,  Cheyne  half  drunk,  and  the 
German  not  much  better.  So  far  from  Van  Noppen 
objecting  to  Voogdt's  company,  he  slapped  him  on  the 
back  and  invited  him  to  drink  immediately  on  our 
arrival. 

Voogdt  touched  his  cap,  after  the  manner  of  the 
lovAy  coaster,  drank  the  proffered  glass  with  a  "  Best 
nspecks,  gen'lemen,"  and  then  stepped  outside  for  a 
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few  moments.  When  he  returned  he  was  wiping  his 
mouth,  and  under  his  arm  was  a  box  of  vile  cigais 
which  he  opened  and  placed  upon  the  table  for  common 
consumption.  A  certain  recklessness  in  his  air  that 
I  hadn't  noticed  before  made  me  anxious  even  then, 
at  the  very  start. 

When  dinner  began  I  thought  he'd  gone  mad.  It 
was  no  surprise  to  me  that  Cheyne  should  drink 
spirits,  or  that  Van  Noppen,  who  had  elected  to  take 
beer,  should  help  it  out  by  a  bottle  of  schnapps  at  his 
elbow,  which  he  drank  German  fashion,  neat  in  a 
liqueur-glass.  But  it  scared  me  when  Voogdt  said 
that  was  a  fine  notion.  "  On'y  I  don't  like  this  'ere 
schnapps  much,  Guv'nor.  I'll  'ave  whisky,  same  way." 
A  bottle  was  brought  in  to  his  order  and  he  set  about 
it  like  a  dipsomaniac.  As  for  me,  half  dazed  by  the 
noise  they  made,  and  worrying  about  his  behaviour, 
I  had  a  bottle  of  light  wine  and  sat  wondering  what  on 
earth  would  happen  next,  with  those  three  madmen 
carrying  on  liVj  that. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  half  over  they  were  all 
flushed  and  talking  one  against  the  other.  Voogdt 
still  kept  up  some  pretence  of  being  a  coasting  hand, 
but  once  he  contradicted  Cheyne  flatly,  and  Cheyne, 
with  his  eyes  wet  and  bright,  only  laughed  at  the 
insolence  and  called  him  "old  chap"  in  repl3ang. 
Van  Noppen  praised  him  incoherently  for  his  for- 
bearance, 

"  It  is  ^)odness  to  be  friends  all,"  was  his  way 
of  putting  it.  "At  work— Master.  Sir.  Yass,  all 
right.  But  with  work  done,  drink  a  glass  of  beer 
brotherly.    Eh  ?  "    He  was  appealing  to  me. 

"  A  glass  of  beer,"  I  said,  accenting  "  glass  "  and 
"  beer,"  for  he  was  drinking  spirits  in  bulk. 

"Or  two.    Three."    He  poured  out  and  emptied 
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"You    drink 
Cold  veater, 


another  glass  of  neat  Schiedam. 
Sauteme,  Captain?  No  good.  that. 
drink  schnapps." 

"  Or  whisky,"  said  Voogdt,  and  suited  the  action 
to  the  word. 

"GravesTl  do  for  me."  I  said  sulkily.  I'd  never 
dreamed  that  Vcogdt  had  this  weakness,  and  I  felt 
sick  and  sorry.  It  wasn't  so  much  the  danger  of 
exposure — ^though  I  saw  that  was  imminent,  with 
those  fools  drinking  as  they  were — ^it  was  Voogdt 
himself  I  was  sorry  for.  I'd  often  wondered  whether 
his  weak  lung  had  been  the  sole  reason  for  his  going  on 
tramp.  But  here  was  reason  enough,  if  this  was  his 
idea  of  conviviality.  The  man  was  a  drtmkard,  and 
I'd  never  discovered  it  till  now. 

By  the  time  the  last  plates  were  cleared — ^the  httle 
Dutch  waitress  staring  at  us,  half  afraid,  and  keeping 
on  my  side  of  the  table  all  she  could — all  three  of 
them  were  half-seas  over.  Billiards  ?  They  couldn't 
have  stood  up,  leave  alone  hold  a  cue.  Disgusted. 
I  got  up  to  go.  Van  Noppen  and  Voogdt  shouted 
protests,  but  Cheyne  was  too  far  gone  even  for  that. 
His  head  was  sinking  on  the  table  as  I  moved  towards 
the  door,  dodging  the  other  two  men  when  they 
staggered  to  their  feet  to  try  to  stop  me.  By  going 
I  should  spoil  a  merry  party,  they  insisted,  and  there- 
fore I  must  stay. 

1  was  in  the  hall,  cap  in  hand,  saying  good-night 
to  the  landlady,  when  the  door  reopened  behind  me 
and  Voogdt  lurched  out.  He  caught  me  by  the  arm 
and  in  a  drunken  tangle  of  Dutch,  German  and  English 
began  trying  to  persuade  me  not  to  go.  I  snatched 
my  sleeve  from  him.  opened  the  hotel  door  and  was 
out  in  the  night  without  answering  him,  when  he 
made  another  lurch  and  stumbled  after  me. 
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"  stop  ard  see  it  out,  you  born  fool,"  he  said,  ia  a 
8ober,  vicious  whisper.  "  I'm  drinking  cold  tea  "  ;  and 
before  I'd  got  the  sense  of  the  words  into  my  head  ht 
had  relapsed  again. 

"I'm  aw'  right."  he  insisted  loudly,  as  if  I  had 
tried  to  get  him  away.  "  Le's  go  back  an'  'ave  another. 
I'm  aw'  right,  I  tell  yer.  Aw'  right.  Where's  my 
d'  pal,  Van  Noppen  ?  " 

He  was  just  behind  us,  having  followed  Voogdt 
into  the  hall.  He  also  was  evidently  very  drunk, 
his  fair  hair  hanging  in  straight  locks  over  his  forehead 
and  his  collar  unfastened,  but  he  was  quiet,  and  quite 
ready  to  go  back  and  resume  the  fuddling.  Voogdt 
wriggled  himself  free  of  my  hold  and  stood  swaying, 
and  then,  embracing  Van  Noppen,  the  pair  went  back 
to  the  sitti  ve  room  again,  where  I  followed  them  with 
my  brain  in  a  whirl. 

Cheyne  had  gone  to  sleep  in  his  chair,  his  arms  out 
across  the  table  and  his  head  upon  them.,  snoring 
heavily.  A  candlestick,  upset  by  his  elbow,  was  still 
fuming,  its  wick  siduttering  and  stinking  in  a  pool  of 
grease  upon  the  tablecloth.  Van  Noppen  extinguished 
it  with  the  bottom  of  an  empty  tumbler — and  now  that 
my  dull  wits  were  waking  I  noticed  he  did  it  without 
a  slip  or  lurch — and  then  shook  Cheyne  by  the  arm, 
shouting  in  his  ear : 

"Wake  oop,"  he  cried,  "Wake  oop  an  'ave 
anot'er." 

Cheyne  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up,  utterly 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings.  He  emptied  the 
glass  Van  Noppen  held  to  his  lips,  and  looked  around 
at  us,  his  eyes  set  and  stupid,  with  no  trace  of  recc^ni- 
tion  in  them,  his  head  lolling  from  side  to  side.  "  'Ave 
another,  you  chaps,"  he  muttered,  and  collapsed  again, 
snoring  and  gur^g  in  his  throat. 
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Van  Noppen  remained  stooping  over  him,  listening 
to  the  noises  he  made,  for  perhaps  half-a-minute. 
Watchmg  him  from  behind  I  could  see,  now  that  my 
suspicions  were  aroused,  that  his  attitude  was  intent 
and  alert,  not  in  the  least  the  attitude  of  a  dnmken 
man.  Quick  as  I  could  I  dipped  a  finger  in  his  glass 
of  schnapps  and  put  it  in  my  mouth,  and  it  was  taste- 
less—only water '  Voogdt,  watching  me,  lifted  one 
eyebrow  drunkenly,  and  quicker  than  it  takes  to  tell  I 
made  an  H  with  my  hands  in  deaf-and-dumb  language, 
then  held  up  two  fingers,  and  then  made  an  O,  as 
before.  Even  as  I  did  it  the  thought  struck  me  that 
HfO  something  resembled  W0„  and  wondered  if 
he'd  understand.  But  he  did — ^trust  him — ^and  nodded 
drunkenly,  babbling  something  to  Van  Noppen  about 
sitting  down  and  "  'aving  another." 

Then,  at  last,  I  saw  how  things  stood.  Underneath 
all  this  noise  and  folly  a  duel  of  wits  was  going  on 
between  Voogdt  and  Van  Noppen.  Cheyne  and 
m3rself  had  been  equally  out  of  it,  and  Che3me  being 
now  out  of  action  altogether,  it  was  up  to  me  to  bear 
a  hand. 

I  had  scarcely  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do  when 
Van  Noppen  rose  erect,  having  satisfied  himself,  I 
suppose,  that  Cheyne  need  no  longer  be  taken  into 
account.  He  played  his  part  as  before,  and  I  took 
advantage  of  it  as  best  I  could,  getting  in  his  way  and 
letting  him  knock  me  sideways  with  his  first  lurch. 
As  I  staggered  I  ct;.j^t  at  the  table  as  if  to  support 
myself — and  his  bottle  of  water  -was  smashed  on  the  floor. 

"  Be  more  careful,"  I  said,  as  though  angry  at  his 
clumsiness.  Voogdt  took  no  more  notice  than  to 
laugh  vacantly,  and  proffer  a  drink  from  his  own  bottle. 
He  dared  that,  when  acceptance  would  have  meant 
instant  discovery  1 
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But  so  far  we  were  evidently  to  windward  of  Van 
Noppen.  I  was  strung  up  to  real  interest  in  the  game 
by  that  time,  and  it  was  rich  to  watch  Voogdt  pressing 
him  to  share  the  alleged  ^diisky,  and  his  guarded 
refusals. 

"  Whisky  on  schnapps  ?  No  goot,"  he  said,  and 
pretended  to  hiccup.  Oh.  he  played  his  game  well, 
too,  past  denying.  He  wanted  to  fetch  another  bottle 
of  schnapps,  but  here  I  interfered  again.  I  wouldn't 
let  him  get  it.  Both  he  and  Voogdt  had  had  enough, 
I  said,  and  Voogdt  was  to  come  aboard  with  me.  He 
refused  flatly.  He  didn't  care  a  curse  for  me  or  any- 
body else,  and  he  was  going  to  stay  with  his  old  psds 
and  make  a  night  of  it.  Why  wouldn't  I  stay  and  be 
jolly?  Van  Noppen  joined  him  in  drunken  persua- 
sions, and  eventually  I  consented  with  as  ill  a  grace  as 
I  could  manage.  As  I'd  smashed  his  bottle  I  supposed 
I  must  pay  for  another,  and  before  he  could  offer  to 
fetch  it,  I'd  rimg  the  bell.  And  when  it  came  in  I  had 
the  first  drink.    It  was  schnapps  this  time,  all  right. 

I'd  drunk  with  Germans  before,  and  I  knew  we 
should  whack  him  when  it  came  to  spirits.  They're 
accustomed  to  light  beer,  but  they're  a  temperate 
people,  else.  He'd  had  a  fair  amount  of  beer  already — 
beer  and  water  alternately — and  I'd  had  the  best  part 
of  a  bottle  of  Graves,  so  we  started  about  level ;  and 
now  I  knew  I  could  rely  on  Voogdt  I  didn't  worry  so 
much  about  myself.  We  both  kept  him  at  it  as  hard 
as  we  could,  and  by  midnight  he  was  as  nearly  drunk 
as  ever  I've  seen  a  man.  My  head  was  humming  a  bit, 
and  I  wanted  to  talk,  but  I  had  the  sense  to  keep  off 
business  topics.  As  for  Voogdt,  he  looked  awful — 
sprawling  aU  over  the  table,  and  singing  and  shouting 
by  turns. 

At  the  last.  Van  Noppen  said  we  could  see  him  part 
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way  home — as  far  as  the  Luck  Mi  Ckarify—hMt 
Voogdt  refused. 

"  I  ain't  goin'  t'  risk  my  life  on  them  'mbankmen's 
t 'night."  he  announced,  with  an  attempt  at  solmety. 
"  1  know  when  I've  'ad  my  whack.  I  sh'  sleep  'ere. 
You  better,  too,  guv'nor." 

"  I'm  going  aboard,"  I  said. 

"No.  Sleep  'ere.  All  sleep  'ere.  Don'  wan'  a 
Dutch  crowner's  inquest  in  th'  momin'.  Nasty 
'marks  passed  about  condition,  leavin'  th'  pub  night 
afore.    AU  stay." 

Van  Noppen  agreed,  though  he  had  seemed  inclined 
to  come  with  me  when  I  said  I  should  go,  and  we  ordered 
foiur  rooms.  After  a  bit  of  horseplay  between  Voogdt 
and  Van  Noppen,  in  which  more  tumblers  were  smashed, 
we  dragged  Cheyne  upstairs  and  put  him  to  bed,  after 
a  fashion,  and  then  Voogdt  insisted  on  seeing  me  in 
bed,  too. 

"  or  rascal,"  he  said,  leering.  "  Keep  an  eye  on 
'im,  we  must." 

They^both  stayed  in  my  room  till  I  had  turned  in, 
by  which  time  Voogdt  was  asleep  in  a  chair.  Van 
Noppen  stirred  him  up  and  got  him  outside  the  room, 
and  by  an  altercation  in  the  passage  I  judged  he  was 
insisting  on  seeing  Van  Noppen  in  bed  too.  "  'Nother 
ol'  rascal,"  I  heard  him  say,  and  finally  they  went  off 
together. 

I  was  just  dozing  off  to  sleep,  angry  at  having 
wasted  an  evening,  and  puzzled  to  death  wondering 
what  on  earth  Voogdt  thought  he  was  playing  at, 
when  my  door  opened  very  softly,  and  his  voice  called 
me  in  a  whisper.  I  was  out  of  bed  and  at  the  door  in  a 
moment. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Dress,  and  drink  a  drop  of  this." 
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He  ptahed  a  small  tquaie  bottle  into  my  hauls  and 
was  gcme  as  silently  as  he  had  entered.  I  pulled  oat 
the  cork  in  the  dark,  smelt  a  pun^t  fanuUar  odonr, 
and  took  a  draught  as  he  had  ordered. 

I  thou^t  I  was  killed  I  The  stuff  caught  me  in  the 
throat,  burning,  so  that  my  eyes  stuck  out  and  ran  with 
tears,  and  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  my  temples.  Think- 
ing he'd  gone  mad  and  poisoned  me,  I  struck  a  light 
with  shaking  hands,  and  found  the  poison  was  nothing 
worse  than  Worcester  sauce.  Then  I  saw  what  he 
was  at.  I  took  a  sip  or  two,  more  gingerly,  and  it 
pulled  me  together  somewhat.  Then  I  shufBed  on  my 
still  warm  clothes  again,  blew  out  the  lig^t,  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  to  await  events. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


VOOGDT  DESERTS  AGAIN 


THE  house  sank  to  stillness  and  quiet,  only  broken 
by  a  faint  growl  of  voices — Voogdt  talking  in 
Van  Noppen's  room,  I  supposed — and  soon  even  that 
monotone  ceased  altogether  After  the  silly  riot  and 
noise  of  the  evening  the  silence  seenied  ominous  and 
depressing  instead  of  restful.  I  felt  rotten ;  tired,  my 
head  beginning  to  ache,  a  vile  taste  in  my  mouth ;  and 
the  window  being  open,  I  crept  to  it,  stocking-footed,  and 
put  my  head  out  to  breathe  the  cold  night  air,  hoping 
it  would  freshen  me  up  a  bit . 

The  room  was  on  the  first  floor,  the  window  facing  the 
sleeping  village  under  the  embankment,  and  the  night 
being  clear — ^though  very  dark,  with  heavy  clouds 
hanging  low  and  a  slight  drizzle  falling — streaks  and 
spots  of  light  showed  here  and  there  through  chinks 
in  cottage  window  shutters  Uke  gold  specks  on  black 
velvet.  It  was  very  still,  and  the  Uttle  town  was  silent 
as  the  grave,  and  but  for  the  sparks  of  light  very  near 
as  dark.  As  I  knelt  by  the  sill  one  o'clock  struck 
Irom  the  church  spire,  and  in  the  stillness  the  stroke  of 
the  bell  was  like  an  actual  blow  upon  my  aching  head. 
Whee^  Dutch  clocks  in  the  houses  and  downstairs  in 
the  hotel  took  up  the  tale,  till  all  the  night  seemed  full 
of  the  buzzing  and  ringing.  It  echoed  in  my  brain  long 
after  the  last  of  them  had  subsided  into  silence. 

My  head  fell  forward  on  my  arms,  and  I  was  nearly 
asleep  y/ben  the  door  opened  again  behind  me. 
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"  That  you,  Austin  ?  " 

Though  I  whispered  low,  he  slid  a  hand  over  my 
mouth  before  leaning  out  of  the  window  beside  me  to 
peer  into  the  darkness  below.  I  looked,  too,  but  could 
see  nothing,  strain  my  eyes  as  I  would.  Nor,  I  betiev , 
could  he,  but  making  no  more  delay,  he  took  my  hand 
in  his,  made  me  feel  that  his  boots  were  tied  around  his 
neck,  and  then  pushed  a  leg  over  the  sill  and  began  to 
wriggle  out  after  it,  holding  tightly  to  my  wrists.  When 
his  shoulders  were  level  with  the  siU  he  stopped  as 
though  he  had  found  foothold,  felt  with  his  feet  for  a 
moment,  and  then  let  go  my  hands  and  stooped  out  of 
sight.    In  a  few  seconds  his  head  rose  again. 

*'  Roof,"  he  breathed  almo-.t  inaudible  in  my  ear. 
'*  Come."  I  only  stopped  to  lock  the  door  and  then 
picked  up  my  boots  and  slid  after  him. 

Some  cookhouse  or  scullery  had  been  built  out  from 
the  back  of  the  hotel,  and  its  roof  came  exactly  under 
my  window.  To  slide  from  that  to  the  ground  was  easy 
enough,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  we  had  crept  round 
the  comer  of  the  hotel  and  were  crossing  the  lock-gates. 
Through  my  stockings  I  could  feel  their  smooth  wood- 
work wet  and  cold. 

My  teeth  were  chattering  when  we  reached  the 
opposite  bank,  and  sat  down  in  the  muddy  roadway 
to  put  on  jour  boots. 

'*  What  the  devil  are  you  up  to  ?  "  I  asked  Voogdt 
angrily. 

"  Visit  of  inspection  to  the  German  sheds,"  he  vMs- 
pered.  "  Van  Noppen's  asleep  and  snoring.  I  put  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  lying  on  the  passage  floor  outside 
his  room  to  make  sure.  We  sha'n't  get  such  a  chance 
again.    Come  along." 

**  Which  way  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Inland  and  across  the  fields." 
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I  followed  Urn.  fcnunblteg  down  iiisid»  th^  mr 
bankment,  and  knee-deep  through  the  ditch  beside 
it,  and  we  set  off  at  a  jog-trot  across  the  muddy 
pastures. 

"  Run,"  said  he.  "  That'll  warm  us."  And  we  ran 
as  best  we  could,  slipping  and  sliding  at  almost  every 
other  step. 

Even  at  the  start  I  think  I  must  have  be^  too  far 
gone  for  running  to  warm  me.  I  only  ^t  out  of  breath* 
and  had  to  stop  and  blow,  again  and  again,  feeling  colder 
than  ever.  The  grass  was  wet  and  slippery,  the  drizzle 
was  increasing  to  a  steady  downpour,  and  to  make 
matters  worse  the  fields  were  divided  b-  ditches  in 
place  of  hedges,  and  as  we  couldn't  jump  them  in  the 
dark  we  were  constantly  having  to  wade,  generally 
knee-deep,  and  once  as  high  as  the  waist.  I  don't 
ever  remember  feeling  so  washed  out,  exhausted  and 
wretched. 

As  far  as  we  could  judge  we  kept  a  course  parallel 
with  the  embankment,  and  at  last  were  rewarded  by 
catching  sight  of  a  vaguely  outlined  hummock  that 
must  have  been  one  of  our  store-sheds  by  the  wharf. 
Then  Vo(^dt  ceased  running  and  advanced  more  cau- 
tiously, whilst  I  foUowed  stupidly  at  his  heels,  too  tired 
even  to  feel  curious  about  what  we  should  do  when  we 
got  to  the  German  settlement. 

We  must  have  been  about  half-way  from  our  wharf 
to  theirs  \dien  suddenly  he  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks. 
My  eyes  were  growing  more  accustomed  to  the  darkness 
and  I  could  make  out  that  he  held  up  a  hand  as  though 
to  en  j(nn  silence. 

"  Hear  that  ?  "  he  whispered. 

I  listened,  but  at  first  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
•teady  hiss  of  the  falling  rain.  Then  I  became  aware 
of  a  sound  which  obtruded  itself  on  the  hearing — a 
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sound  quite  fordgn  to  soft,  muddy  postures.  It  was 
a  crisp  clinking  sound,  apparent!-'  coming  from  the  top 
of  the  embankment,  and  it  alternated  mth  a  harsh 
scraping  as  of  stone  or  iron. 

'*  Hr ,'   hat  ?  "  he  whispered  again. 

"  Sc   ebody  shovelling  stones,"  I  mnmbled. 

"  I  believe  you're  right.    Stay  here." 

He  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  left  me  standing 
alone,  my  head  nodding  on  my  breast,  half  stupefied. 
The  clinking  continued,  and  once  I  thought  I  heard 
men's  voices.  Before  I  was  sure — indeed,  I  was  past 
being  sure  of  anything,  beyond  that  I  would  have  given 
ten  years  of  life  to  be  allowed  to  fall  asleep  before  a 
fire — ^Voogdt  was  back  at  my  side. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said,  and  we  set  off  again  in  the 
same  direction  as  before. 

Shpping  about  on  the  mud  behind  him,  it  seemed 
years — and  actually  was,  I  suppose,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — before  we  found  ourselves  scrambling  over  newly 
broken  ground  heaped  up  into  a  shallow  embank- 
ment. Here  the  mud,  bare  of  grass,  was  worse  than 
ever,  and  it  was  difficult  even  to  stand  upright.  Once 
I  feU  on  all-fours,  but  Voogdt  dragged  me  to  my  feet ; 
and  in  another  moment  we  i^ere  sUding  down  the  other 
side  of  the  embankment  and  sidling  our  way  along  a 
wall  that  felt  as  though  it  were  made  of  plaited  rope. 
By  now  I  was  past  wondering  even  at  this,  only  think- 
ing dully  that  my  j&ngers  must  be  paraljrsed  with  cold. 
When  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  wall  we  were  standing 
imder  the  river  embankment  and  looking  up  at  the  sheds 
upon  it.  They  were  plainly  visible  against  the  sky, 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  some  faint  reflected  light  from  the 
water  on  the  other  side. 

Here  Voogdt  took  me  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  me. 
"  Pull  yourself  together,"  he  whispered  angrily. 
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"  I'm  nearly  gone  in,"  I  said.  "  That  waU  felt  just 
hka  ropes." 

"  It  was  rope,  you  fool.  Explosive  screens.  You're 
all  right.  I'm  going  to  chance  it  and  see  if  I  can  get 
into  those  sheds  up  there.    Can-— will  you  come  ?  " 

"  I'll  try,"  I  said.  He  dropped  on  all-fours,  and  we 
crawled  up  the  embankment,  one  behind  another,  like 
a  pair  of  otters. 

I  have  only  the  faintest  recollection  of  what  happened 
after  that.   Looking  back,  it  all  seems  hke  a  drunkard's 
drear>,  sometimes  startlingly  vivid  and  sometimes  a 
blank.    I  remember  seeing  Voogdt's  head  from  behind 
peering  round  an  open  doorway  against  a  dim-lit 
interior,  but  how  he  got  the  door  open  I  have  no  idea. 
I  must  have  followed  him  in,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it.    I  remember  sitting  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  a 
clean,  neat  room  with  varnished  deal  walls  lit  by  one 
lamp,  turned  very  low,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  Schiedam 
that  he  handed  me,  and  being  very  sick  after  it,  and 
I  remember  seeing  muddy  stains  from  my  fingers  on  the 
glass.    There  was  a  big  roll-top  desk  against  one  wall, 
and  Voogdt  must  have  broken  into  it  whilst  I  was  being 
sick,  for  I  watched  him  stupidly  as  he  pulled  open 
drawer  after  drawer,  stufBng   papers  into  his  coat 
pockets.    I  remember  a  large  brass  telescope  fixed  on 
a  heavy  stand  and  staring  blindly  at  the  boarded  wall, 
and  wondering  why  it  wasn't  at  a  window,  until  I 
noticed  that  all  the  windows  in  the  room  were  above 
the  lev*'  Df  one's  head.    Then  I  gave  up  that  problem. 
There  were  some  coils  of  insulated  wire  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  and  one  or  two  large  accumulators,  and  after 
wondering  what  they  were  for,  I  soon  gave  up  that  as 
incomprehensible,  too.    And  the  next  thing  I  remember 
is  being  back  m  the  Luck  and  Charity,  the  stove  burning 
almost  red  hot,  and  Voogdt  plying  me  with  hot  tea. 
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■lul  helpmg  me  out  of  my  wet  and  dtity  elothet.  His 
face  vfzi  white  and  drawn,  and  he  was  to  the  foil  as 
filthy  as  myself.  Then  comes  a  longer  blank,  and  I 
remember  nothing  more  until  I  woke  to  find  Voogdt 
shaking  me  and  tiying  to  drag  me  out  of  my  bunk. 
It  was  still  dark,  and  I  had  a  hazy  idea  that  I'd  slept 
the  clock  round. 

"  Let  me  be,"  I  begged  him. 

"  1  daren't,  Jem.  We've  got  to  be  bock  in  our  rooms 
at  the  hotel  before  daylight,  and  it's  four  now.  We 
must,  man.  It  pretty  well  means  life  or  death  to 
us." 

I'  I'm  aching  all  over,"  I  grumbled. 

*'  I'm  no  better.  You've  had  an  hour's  sleep.  I've 
had  none.  G)me  out  of  it.  Here  are  dry  underclothes, 
your  next  best  serge  and  clean  boots.  If  we  get  away 
quickly  and  wear  our  overcoats  he  may  not  notice 
we've  changed.    Perhaps  he  won't  see  us.  even." 

"  Who  ? " 

"Van  Noppen,  of  course.  Hurry.  Hurry,  I  tell 
you." 

I  got  into  the  clothes  somehow  and  we  staggered 
ashore  and  towards  Temeuzen.  Dawn  was  almost 
breaking,  but  it  was  still  pretty  dark,  and  raining 
heavier  than  ever,  so  no  one  was  about.  Even  the  pilot- 
house was  closed,  and  only  a  wisp  of  smoke  from  its 
chimney  showed  that  it  wasn't  deserted  altogether. 

That  climb  on  the  cookhouse  roof  about  finished 
me.  I  dragged  off  my  coat  and  boots  and  fell  on  the 
bed  with  all  the  rest  of  my  clothes  on,  utterly  gone 
in.  As  to  Voogdt,  I  don't  know  what  became  of  him. 
I  must  have  been  asleep  before  he  left  the  room. 

When  he  woke  me  again.  Van  Noppen  was  with  him, 
and  I  pulled  the  clothes  up  to  my  chin  for  fear  be  should 
see  I  was  half  dressed.    Voogdt  saw  the  movement  and 
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edged  a  little  cloaer  to  the  bed  in  case  the  Gennan  shooU 
irtart  any  horsei^y  like  pulling  off  the  blankets. 

"Halloo,  Captain,"  Van  Noppen  greeted  me.  "Elefen 
o'clock.  .  .  .  How  is  your  het  ?  " 

"Awful  I"  I  said.  I  turned  on  the  pillow  as  though 
to  avoid  the  light,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  Haf  a  branty  an'  soda."  He  had  a  glass  of  the 
beastly  stuff  ready  in  his  hand. 

"  I'd  rather  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Right-o,  skipper,"  said  Voogdt,  and  rang  to  order 
one. 

"  How's  Cheyne?"  I  asked. 

*•  Mr  Cheyne,  'e  ain't  very  well  this  momin'.  Late 
bowers,  they  don't  agree  wiv  'im.  'Es  'ad  two  brandies 
an'  sodas  a'ready— an'  e'  looked  like  wantin'  'em." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  Ow,  I'm  aw  right."  He  was  pale  as  death,  utterly 
washed  out  and  wearied,  his  eyes  hollow  and  dark  with 
ej(baustion;  but  he  protested  cheerfully:  "I'm  aw 
right,  skipper.  Not  azackly  in  the  pink,  per'aps,  but 
you  cawn't  'ave  sprees  wivout  payin'  for  '&a,  can 
yer  ? " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  I  said,  as  the  tea  arrived.  "  Now 
give  me  that  cup  and  clear  out.    I'm  going  to  dress." 

Breakfast  was  the  final  ordeal.  All  four  of  us  were 
wrecks,  to  all  appearance  suffering  from  the  same 
complaint.  Either  Chejme  or  Voogdt  would  have 
served  a  teetotal  lecturer  as  a  Terrible  Exam;^,  and 
I  must  have  looked  every  whit  as  bad  as  either  of  them. 
Van  Noppen,  with  German  neatness,  had  made  some 
attempt  to  brush  his  hair  and  tidy  himself  generally, 
but  his  eyres  were  a  beautiful  shade  of  rose-pink  and  his 
manner  was  distinctly  depressed.  Very  likely  he  was 
reflecting  that  his  plans  for  the  previous  evening  had 
miscarried  somewhat.     Not  one  of  us  had  shaved, 
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and  takm  in  the  himp  we  most  have  made  a  vary  pretty 
picture  of  a  drunkard's  quartet.  But  ^n^iilst  Cheyne 
and  Van  Noppen  had  no  appetites  whatever,  Vooigdt 
and  myself  were  ravenously  hungry,  and  it  was  madden- 
ing to  be  compelled  to  pass  one  savoury-smeUing  <£sh 
after  another,  and  content  ourselves  with  dry  bread 
and  coffee. 

But  we  did  it,  somehow,  and  got  away  to  the  Luck 
und  Chanty  just  after  midday.  Van  Noppen  came  with 
us,  leaving  us  at  our  wharf  and  walking  on  homewards 
down  the  embankment.  Before  he  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards  we  were  down  below,  standing  at  the  cabin  table 
eating  cold  meat  and  bread  with  our  fingers,  and  watch- 
ing his  receding  figure  through  the  open  sl^light. 

"  He's  got  a  surprise  waiting  for  him,"  said  Voogdt, 
with  his  mouth  full. 

"  What  did  you  do  down  there  ?  1  \.  <;  past  taking 
notice." 

"You  were.  I  never  thought  you'd  collapse  like 
that,  Jem.    What  was  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  Drink,  man.  I  let  myself  go,  sewing  up  that  cap. 
How  was  I  to  know  you  had  this  jaunt  in  view  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  well  tell  you,  could  I  ?  I  wonder  if 
'Kiah  heard  us  come  aboard  ?  We  must  find  that  out 
amongst  other  things.  ...  Oh  I  I  am  tired,  Jem  I 
And  there's  tons  to  do  before  I  can  deep." 

"  What's  to  ^o?" 

*'  Our  clothes  to  clean  ;  papers  to  read  and  bum  ; 
our  best  boots  to  be  burnt  or  sunk  in  midstream. 
We've  left  tracks  in  that  mud  down  there,  for  certam." 

"  I'll  do  aU  that.    You  turn  in." 

"  Dare  I  ?  .  .  .  Yes,  I  will.  It'll  be  an  hour  or  two 
before  Van  Noppen  decides  what  to  do  next.  But  take 
care  what  you're  about.  We're  watdied  all  the  time 
—that  telescope " 
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"  I  remember  seeing  that.  But.  seems  to  me  it  was 
clamped  down  facing  a  dead  wall." 

"  Pointing  dead  at  us,  here,  though.  The  board  in 
front  of  it  was  loose,  and  for  certain  it's  screened  from 
view  outside.  Where's  my  glasses  ?  "  He  put  them 
to  the  open  skylight  and  stared  through  them  for  half- 
a-minute.  "  Here,  look,"  he  said  at  last,  handing  them 
to  me.  "That's  the  room  we  were  in,  the  second 
shed  from  here." 

I  remember  it  well— remembered  describing  it  to 
Cheyne  when  first  the  sheds  were  built.  The  glasses 
brought  it  near,  and  showed  a  pile  of  boards  heaped 
carelessly  against  its  hither  side. 

"  I  see  some  deals  leaning  against  the  shed,"  I  told 
him. 

"  Yes."  He  was  getting  into  his  bunk  "  They're 
there  to  screen  the  hole  in  the  wall.  Van  Noppen  can 
watch  us  from  between  them  to  his  heart's  content." 

"  Sure  ?  "  I  said  doubtfully.  Even  with  my  mind 
full  of  our  crazy  night's  expedition  the  idea  soimded 
fantastic. 

Voogdt  swore  at  me  aloud.  Exhausted  as  he  was, 
I  suppose  his  temper  was  thin. 

"  You're  the  most  thick-headed  fool  I  ever  met," 
he  said  angrily.  "  What  are  they  there  for  else  ?  D'ye 
ever  hear  of  any  sane  man  storing  deals  on  iheir  ends 
out  of  doors  in  damp  winter  weather  ?  They'd  warp 
out  of  true  after  a  single  day  of  such  treatment.  You 
know  they  would.  But  I'm  too  done  up  to  argue  with 
you  now.  Here's  Van  Noppen 's  correspondence  under 
my  pillow,  and  I'm  going  to  sleep.  You  mount  guard 
and  don't  you  let  a  soul  put  foot  into  this  cabin  until  I 
give  you  leave.  Wake  me  if  anyone  comes  this  way 
from  the  German  sheds,  and  don't  forget  you're  being 
watched  all  the  time." 
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He  polled  the  blankBtt  over  him  and  I  ira&t  on  deck 
and  had  a  chat  with  'Kiah.  He  made  no  mention  of 
anything  unusual  happening  during  the  ni^^t,  so  it 
was  evident  he  hadn't  heard  us  come  aboard,  which 
WM  fortunate  for  once,  thou^  it  gave  me  mitgivingi 
at  to  his  value  as  a  ni^t  watchman.  However,  I 
couldn't  remember  his  having  been  left  alone  in  the 
tame  way  before,  so  that  probably  his  heavy  slumbers 
hadn't  harmed  us  as  yet. 

Bearing  the  telescope  in  mind  I  didn't  pay  any 
attention  openly  to  the  German  sheds,  only  glancing 
down  there  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  comer  of  my 
eye  to  see  if  anything  was  doing.  A  barge  was  being 
loaded  at  their  wharf,  men  going  to  and  fro  between 
the  boat  and  sheds,  but  there  was  nothing  unusual 
about  that.  Van  Noppen  was  invisible — ^watching 
us,  ptfhape,  thou^  more  likely  he  was  sitting  indoofB 
scratching  his  head  over  the  state  of  his  living-room. 
As  for  us,  we  had  nearly  all  our  ballast  aboard,  and 
when  the  tide  cleared  the  banks  I  went  bdor  itending 
to  wake  Voogdt  and  ask  instructions. 

He  was  out  of  bed,  sitting  before  the  ictle  stove, 
reading  and  burning  the  stolen  papers  one  by  one. 

"  Anything  interesting  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  shook  hit  head.  "  Not  a  thing.  Nothing  but 
boHM-fide  business  estimates  and  orders.  Looks  as  if 
we  hadn't  done  much  good  by  our  jaunt." 

"  What  did  you  expect  ?  " 

"  I  don'  mow.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  I  didn't 
expect,  and  that  was  to  find  the  place  deserted  and 
Van  Noppen's  men  all  out  road-mending  at  half-past 
OM  A.M.  of  a  dirty  nig^t." 

"  That  scraping  and  clinking,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Just  that.  I  got  as  dose  as  I  daied,  and  it  looked 
like  road-mending,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out.    There 
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nwe  thiM  WfBtkt  ind  thsy  tttxotA  to  te  uiqytyte^ 
backets  of  broken  stone  or  gravd  on  the  embankment, 
kfelling  it  with  shovels  and  trampling  it  in.  Funny, 
ain't  it  ?  We  must  have  a  look  at  that.  But  hang 
me  if  I  know  how  to  manage  it,  with  their  telescope 
on  tM  all  day,  and  the  men  themselves  there  after 
dark." 

"  Meanwhile,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Go  on  with  the 
ballasting  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  We  must  stick  to  our  usual  routine, 
now  of  all  times.  They  mustn't  notice  anything. 
But  we  mustn't  sail  to-nif^t,  unless  you  can  leave  ms 
behind.  .  .  .  Can  you  and  'Kiah  get  her  across  to 
Brith  without  me,  think  ?  " 

"  If  it's  necessary,  I  daresay  we  can.  Weather 
seems  to  promise  fair  enough." 

"  Then  that's  what  well  do.  We'll  get  away  to-night 
and  you  shall  put  me  ashore  down  river,  somewhere 
between  here  and  Flushing.  I  must  be  here  on  the 
spot  far  a  bit.  Cheyne's  wo^rse  than  useless,  and  I'm 
getting  nervous." 

"  What  about  ?  " 

"Well  ...  I'll  tell  you.  Did  you  notice  any 
dectrical  apparatus  down  there  last  night  ?  " 

"  Some  glass  cells  and  coils  of  wire  ?  Yes,  I  did. 
In  the  comer,  between  the  telescope  and  the  desk." 

"  That's  right.    That's  what  I'm  nervous  about." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  can't  understand  it — and  as  you'ou^t  to  know 
1^  now,  when  I  can't  understand  things  they  worry 
me  to  death.  And  the  road-mending,  too.  .  .  .  No, 
there's  more  than  buying  and  selling  d3mamite  going 
on  down  there,  and  I  must  get  at  it,  or— ^" 

"  Or  what  ?  " 

"Ah  I    That's  what  I'd  like  to  know,"  said  be. 
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ness,  that )  c 
only  bothei 
getting  reac^' 


t  de.    Voogdt  was  so  nervom,  waik- 
n  .  lid  peering  into  the  growing  dark- 


**  No  good  talking'  any  mora  aboat  it.    G>me  op  and 
get  th^  ballast  -  '>oard.  and  off  we  go." 

We  workf:    tu.  dude  leQ.  got  the  hatches  on,  and 
began  to^i"? 
ing  up  an' 

u^f  rt  d  me ;  but  I  knew  questions  would 
"-'^  uii  1  wer t  about  the  usual  business  of 
ui  ::>a      Me     Uy  spoke  once,  and  then 
it  was  in  a  k/' ton.,. 

"  Bet  you  vuat  \oj  ulease  Van  Noppen's  here  before 
we  cast  off,"  be  s£  id  "  And,  what's  more,  he'll  make 
sure  we're  all  three  aboard  vrhen  we  sail." 

"  Think  so  ?  " 

"  I  shall  136  disappointed  in  him  if  he  doesn't,"  said 
he,  and,  even  as  he  spoke,  Van  Noppen's  voice  hailed 
us  from  the  embankment. 

"  Sailin'  to-night,  Captam  ?  "  he  called. 

"  In  an  hour's  time,"  I  shouted  back. 

"Ahl    ShaU  I  come  aboard  ?  " 

"  You're  very  welcome,"  I  said.  "  Sorry  we  can't 
offer  you  a  diink,  but  this  is  a  dry  ship." 

"  E^t's  aU  li^t,"  he  said  cheerfully.  But  instead 
of  coming  aboard  he  sat  down  on  a  bollard  at  the 
wharfside  and  Ut  a  cigarette.  Anybody  would  have 
thought  he  had  come  after  a  drink,  and  stayed  ashore 
because  we  couldn't  give  him  one.  But  as  all  three  of 
us  were  on  deck,  Voogdt's  conjecture  wasn't  impossible, 
either. 

Cheyne  came  down  shortly  after,  and  the  two  of 
them  were  walking  up  and  down  the  little  wharf  when 
we  left.  Even  after  they  were  out  of  sight  in  the  dark- 
ness, their  voices  came  together  across  the  water  to 
wish  us  fair  weather  and  a  good  vo}rage. 

Voogdt  went  below  to  pack  as  soon  as  we  were  well 
away,  and  I  went  to  interview  'Kiah  at  the  wheel,     it 
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WW  impoMible  to  pot  Voogdt  uhatt  wHhont  hit  knoifr- 
ledge,  and  for  the  first  tine  we  had  to  takv  the  ritk 
of  letting  him  see  a  departure  from  our  usual  routine. 
I  gave  him  no  exjdanations,  only  telling  him  he  was  to 
land  Voogdt  in  the  din^y  at  Hoogplaat,  a  village  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  about  six  or  seven  miles 
before  we  came  to  Flushmg.  and  further,  that  he  was 
to  hold  his  tongue  about  it. 

He  asked  questions,  of  course. 

"  'Ave  'e  been  doin'  anything  ? "  he  inquired 
curiously. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  WeU  ...  up  there  ?  Up  to  pub  ?  "  He  jerked 
his  head  -ver  his  shoulder.  "  I  heered  there  was  a  bit 
of  a  barney  when  you  was  up  there,  night  'fore  last." 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  think 
Voogdt  had  got  drunk  and  come  into  collision  with  the 
police,  and  he  couldn't  have  got  any  idea  into  his  thick 
head  that  would  have  served  our  purpose  better, 

1  winked  at  him  by  the  light  of  tlie  binnacle  lamp. 
"  Ask  no  questions  and  you'll  be  told  no  lies,  '  I  said, 
very  knowingly.  "  If  you  don't  know  yc  u  can't  ttil, 
can  you  ?  You  put  him  ashore  quietly,  and  if  any- 
body wants  to  know  where  he  is,  you  ca  1  say  you 
don't  know— and  that'll  be  the  truth." 

'Kiah,  full  of  delight  at  being  admitted  to  a  part 
in  such  high  intrigue,  winked  back  ai  mt  gave  over  the 
^eel  into  my  charge  and  got  the  di  aghy  alon^de 
with  the  air  of  a  conspirator.  After  dropping  anchw 
in  midstream,  I  went  below  and  ound  Voogdt  sitting 
at  the  cabm  table,  writing  letters.  He  was  still  in  his 
filthy  working  clothes,  but  had  anoth  r  suit  and  some 
belongings  tied  up  in  a  parcel  of  sailc.  rl  . 

•*  All  ready  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  In  half-a-minute."    He  went   on   writing  for  a 
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niiOe  unto  he  had  licked  and  addressed  the  last  of  his 
e&vidopes.  For  a  nunnent  he  sat  looking  at  them, 
chin  on  hand,  and  then  turned  to  me. 

"  Sit  down,  Jem.  I  want  a  talk  with  you.  I've  been 
thinking  out  arrangements.  ...  If  you  want  to  write 
me,  address  Post  Office,  Erith.  Ill  have  my  letters 
fetched  from  there  daily.  Date,  but  don't  sign  your 
letters,  and  don't  head  them  with  any  address — nothing 
but  the  date.  Be  as  non-committal  as  possiUe,  but 
never  fail  to  let  me  know  date,  {dace  and  destination 
of  every  sailing  from  English  ports.  I  shall  report 
myself  to  you  to  the  same  address  every  other  day. 
If  I  don't  there's  something  wrong,  and  you  must  come 
and  look  for  me." 

"  Where  ? "  I  asked,  with  new  misgivings  at  his 
earnestness. 

"Down  at  the  German  sheds.  I  shall  be  there- 
abouts, dead  or  alive.  Don't  look  so  scared,  man. 
I  take  a  bit  of  killing." 

"I  won't  have  it,"  I  cried.  "D'you  think  I'm 
going  to  leave  you  like  this  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  an  ass.  You're  doing  your  share  of  the 
work  and  I'm  doing  mine.  I'm  giving  orders  and 
you  must  obey  them." 

"I  won't.  Let's  chuck  the  whole  job,  Austin. 
We've  got  enough  out  of  it,  by  now." 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  looking  very 
serious. 

"  Old  man,"  he  said.  "  Believe  me,  we  can't  chuck 
it.  Unless  I'm  mistaken  it's  more  serious  than  we've 
thought  up  to  now.  For  a  lark  I  told  those  fellows  in 
London  that  if  I  wanted  them  it  was  for  a  Secret 
Service  job,  and  I  tell  you  the  same  thing  now  in  aU 
seriousness.  I've  nothing  more  definite  to  go  on  now 
than  I  had  then,  but  on  my  honour  I  believe  that  that 
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German  eiqilosive  company  is  no  more  a  trading  com- 
pany than  we  are.  But  they're  better  men  than  we. 
They  aren't  out  for  private  gain — they're  working  f<»r 
national  ends,  I'll  swear ;  and  it's  up  to  us  to  do  the 
same.  So  you  must  sail  the  Luck  and  Charity  across 
and  leave  me  here.  Tell  Ward  all  this  if  you  see  him, 
but  don't  write  letters  and  don't  breathe  a  word  to  a 
wa^e  soul,  else." 

"  You're  risking  your  life,"  I  said. 

"  And  so  are  you.  If  these  people  are  vrhai  I  think, 
then  your  life's  in  danger  as  much  as  mine — and  has 
been  all  along.  It  may  be  worth  their  while  at  any 
moment  to  have  you  run  down  or  blown  out  of  the 
water,  and  if  it  is  they'U  do  it.  Be  sure  of  that.  But, 
man,  all's  risk  at  sea — or  ashore  either,  for  that  matter. 
How  would  you  rather  finish — ^in  a  sudden  and  interest- 
ing scuffle,  or  in  a  wreck,  helping  do  this  job  for  the 
benefit  of  the  little  island  over  across  there,  or  in  a 
bed  at  home  ?  .  .  .  There  !  Enough  said  1  I've  got 
action  and  risk,  you  the  same  risk  with  inaction, 
nine's  the  more  sporting  job  of  the  two,  isn't  it  ?  " 

He  laughed  straight  into  my  eyes.  Going  off  like 
that,  to  risk  his  life  on  beastly  mud-flats  in  the  dark, 
he  laughed  like  a  schoolboy  going  out  to  play.  I 
couldn't  say  anything  to  him — couldn't  speak,  even. 

"  Now,  here's  your  final  orders.  The  minute  you 
get  to  ^th  stamp  and  post  these  letters.  They're 
to  my  crew.  You  won't  mind  their  coming  now,  will 
you  ?  They'll  report  themselves  within  twelve  hours 
of  hearing  from  you.  And  I  think  that's  all.  AU 
correspondence  with  me  via  Erith  post  office, 
remember.  Good-bye,  old  man.  Good  luck."  He 
shouldered  his  bundle,  ran  up  the  companion,  and 
was  gcHie. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


OF  A  NONDESCRIPT  CREW 

-THAT  was  a  trip,  that  crossing.  I  ^^"^J^ 
1  remember  a  more  miserable  time  «  f^V^ 
The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  wmd  faor.  but  h0it  and 
5^  so  that  we  drifted  rather  than  s^^  ^^ 
Sing  as  far  as  the  Girdler  hght.  And  aU  the  tinie 
fwLSng  mad  with  impatience  to  get  to  Ward  and 
seTa  better  brain  than  my  own  workmg  on  Voogdt  s 

^L  was  next  to  nothing  to  do  aWd^^  I  ^t 
half  the  time  trampmg  up  and  down  our  tmy  deck  thmk- 
hig.  thinking,  thinking  of  Voogdt  out  alone  on  th^ 
lastly  mud-flats  till  my  head  ached^  J V.^l  tW^I 
in  ahm  country,  with  some  cover  about,  I  ^t  think  I 
should  have  fit  so  bad  about  it ;  but  with  the  fedmg 

of  helplessness  I'd  experienced  on  that  ^VV^^^^ 
iaunt  still  in  my  mind,  h  seemed  to  me  there  wasn  t  a 
S^place  for  hiL  to  hide  in.  in  all  West  Flandep 

'Kah  made  it  worse.  He  was  one  perpetud  covert 
snigger  at  the  idea  of  helping  dodge  the  Dutch  police, 
^  went  about  his  work  more  cheerfully  than  i«,^ 
Once  or  twice  he  even  winked  at  me  when  I  rd^ved 
bun  at  the  wheel,  but  he  soon  droj^  that  wh«i  he 
saw  how  I  scowled  back  at  him.  The  idiot  made  rue 
mad  enough  to  want  to  smash  his  ^^ly.  6^T§  ,Z 
for  him.  There  was  he,  as  pleased  as  a  dog  with  two 
tails,  laughing  to  himself  to  thmk  what  a  smart,  toe 
chap  heTas.  and  carrying  a  face  like  a  summer  mom- 
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ing.  whilst  I  was  stamping  up  and  down  deck,  whistling 
for  a  wind,  mad  to  get  to  Erith  for  news,  and  making 
a  poor  job  of  trying  to  conceal  my  anxiety. 

I  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  it  was  dangerous. 
Voogdt's  word  was  enough  for  me.    If  he'd  said  Van 
Noi^n    was    Commander-in-Chief    of    the    German 
forces  I  should  have  believed  it,  I  expect.    The  way 
he'd  got  at  the  secret  of  this  wolframite  business  had 
shown  me  enough  of  his  quality  to  ensure  my  trusting 
his  judgment  for  ever  after.    During  all  those  months 
I  had  had  the  same  evidences  before  my  eyes  as  he  had, 
and  not  only  had  they  told  me  nothing,  but  they  had 
scarcely  even  stirred  my  curiosity.    So  far  as  my  trade 
goes,  I  don't  think  there's  an3^hing  wrong  with  my 
powers  of  observation.    My  sight  is  pretty  good,  and 
I  can  feel  coming  weather  better  than  most— though 
of  course  not  as  weU  as  old  salts  with  more  experience. 
I  know  I  was  very  proud  when  I  got  my  extra  master's 
ticket,  for  you  don't  get  that  for  being  a  bom  fool* 
But  by  comparison  with  Voogdt  I  was  like  a  blind  man 
■—blind  and  deaf.    And  the  courage  of  him !    To  go 
off  sm§^e-handed  at   night,  ashore  in  an  unknown 
district  with  clever,  sharp-eyed  men  looking  out  for 
him,  quite  ready  to  lay  him  out  if  they  caught  him— 
that  was  beyond  me  altogether.    And  here  was  I, 
who  had  left  him  to  dangers  of  all  sorts,  and  all  un- 
known, dawdhng  across  Channel  in  comfort  as  if  I 
were  out  on  a  yachting  cruise  on  a  millpond,  with  that 
simpering  fool    'Kiah   for  company.    I   could  have 
drowned  myself  for  the  sheer  shame  of  it. 

It  was  a  Wednesday  night  when  we  left  Temeuzen, 
and  we  tied  up  at  Erith  at  midnight  of  the  following 
Friday.  The  pest  office  was  closed,  of  courae.  but  I 
got  some  stamps  at  the  dock  office,  posted  Voogdt's 
letters  before  I  turned  in,  and  next  morning  was  at 
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tk,  office  .grin  before  ei*t  o'clock  w«tiiig  tor  it  to 

''iheie  ms  nothing  feon>  hi"  »  y^- •»*  ^  *"*  *!^ 
d^J^TSTievet.    Ward  had  gone  .«y-to 

E^  I  sappose-and  I  was  too  "onKd  to». 
rTS^  a  PaSi  Brand  was  at  her  lodginj^. 
?Se,r^To  im^  ^  consignment  oJ  wolfamte 
S^^Ct  ^  so  I  unagined  Ward  had  managed  to 
remove  the  cargo  all  li^it.  ^^  i™n««abl. 

Wth  only  two  of  us  »l«>«l.'t  ^^  ^"J^J; 
to  pot  any  o«  the  present  cargo  m  bags ,  bt**^"^ 

abont  that,    "y  ^TL^^^s  j^d  ^  they  wanted ; 

S'tySd  getting  Voogdt  >-*  "*^!'^°^^ 
MeiwhUe  the  yam  about  coprohtes  ""'^f***'^ 

Ser  ways  and  means  oJ  stealing  wolframite  ,ust 

*^y  letter  to  Ward  was  curt-^hnost  "de.  I  sUj^. 
tJr^Mt  savage  with  the  whole  concern ;  but.  reflectmg 
SlJfStTo  without  his  hdp.  I  P-U  «»  ^en 
'Z»^  »t  its  loot,  saying  I  was  oi  uouble  and  that 
he  must  come  and  see  me  at  once. 

•fte  first  of  Voogdt's  crew  came  aboard  that  aft«- 
„oS  I  be^  aware  of  him  standing  on  the  quaj^ide 
!^  stur-uS  built,  clean-shaven  man  m  decent  Wue 
I^e  SoundsaUor'scap  andribbonaudthemat^ 

^tte  Southem  and  Orient  Mail  m  white  «^stte 
h^JSofhisCTemsey.  I  took  him  for  a  quartermaster 
or^t  to  ra  hLay,  putting  in  his  time  Imm 
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about  the  imtaside,  and  not  even  when  he  hailed  me 
did  I  guess  ^o  he  was. 

"  Yon  Cap'n  West  ?    Can  I  come  aboard  ?  " 

Busy  at  the  hand-vrinch,  mechanically  helping  'Kiah 
wind  up  tubs  of  mud  from  the  hold,  and  with  the  back 
of  my  mind  busy  about  Voogdt's  affairs,  I  scarcely 
heard  the  chap,  but  absentmindedly  grunted  out  some 
sort  of  permission.  He  jumped  into  our  rigging  Uke 
a  monkey  and  sUd  to  the  deck  beside  me. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  job,  Cap'n  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  sort  of  a  job  do  you  want  ?  "  I  demanded, 
with  surprise.  A  Uner's  quartermaster  asking  for  a  job 
on  a  coasting  ketch  I  It  was  as  though  a  Harley  Street 
specialist  had  applied  for  a  billet  as  assistant  to  a 
country  vet,  or  a  K.C.  begged  to  be  allowed  to  conduct 
a  five-shilling  claim  in  a  county  court.  I  looked  the  man 
up  and  down,  thinking  he  was  guying  me.  "  What 
sort  of  job  do  you  want  ?  "  I  asked  again. 

"  'Fore  the  mast,"  he  said.  He  spoke  in  a  brisk, 
jerky  way,  but  his  manner  was  respectful  enough. 
"  Or  maybe  mate,  if  you  want  a  mate.  Can  I  show  yoti 
my  discharges,  Cap'n  ?    In  your  cabin  ?  " 

Then  I  guessed  what  he  was  at,  and  glanced  round 
at  'Kiah  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye.  Fortunately  he 
wasn't  paying  any  attention,  having  his  work  cut  out 
hangmg  on  to  the  full  weight  of  the  winch.  A  tub  was 
in  miu-air,  and  for  the  moment  I  had  taken  my  weight 
off  the  handle  at  my  end. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  I  said.    '*  Go  aft  and  wait  for  me." 

The  tub  once  swung  ashore,  I  beckoned  a  quay  lumper 
to  take  my  place,  and  then  went  back  to  where  the 
stranger  stood  by  the  companion,  looking  about  him, 
and  motioned  him  below. 

When  we  reached  the  cabin  it  was  he  who  asked  the 
first  question. 
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**  Yon  really  are  Captain  West  ?  "  he  said. 

I  showed  him  one  or  two  envelopea  addressed  to  n», 
and  then,  seeing  he  still  hung  in  the  wind  as  if  doubtful, 
took  down  a  book  from  my  little  shelf  and  opened  it  to 
show  the  name  on  the  fly-leaf.  It  was  one  Austin  had 
given  me,  and  his  name  and  mme  together  clinched 

the  matter.  -^  ,  »  v 

"  'James  Carthew-West  from  Austm  Voogdt,  he 
read.  "Good  enough.  That's  all  right.  You'll  know 
the  writing  on  my  testimonial,  skipper,"  and  he  handed 
me  a  sheet  of  letter  paper.  It  bore  a  short  note  with 
neither  signature,  date  nor  address— just  haM-a-do«en 
lines  in  Voogdt's  writing  on  a  half-sheet  of  paper. 
"  Report  yourself  ai  once  to  James  Carthew-West, 
skipper,  ketch  Luck  and  Charity,  Erith.  Ship  with  him 
in  any  capacity  he  thmks  fit  until  you  receive  further 
instructions.    Trust  him  entirdy." 

"  All  right  ?  "  he  asked,  when  I  had  done  reading 
and  handed  back  the  paper. 

"  It  seems  all  right.  But  what  the  deuce  am  I  to  do 
with  you  ?  Quartermasters  from  hners  don't  ship  on 
packets  like  this  without  exciting  remark." 

"  Hum,"  said  he,  and  then  laughed  a  little.    "  My 
nautical  attire  was  pitched  in  the  wrong  key,  eh  ? 
I'll  tell  you.    The  S.O.M.  intermediate  boats  call  at 
Antwerp.    I'm  going  there  to  join  one,  and  am  working 
my  passage  with  you  to  save  my  fare.    How's  that  ?  " 
The  idea  was  good  enough,  and  I  nodded  in  approval. 
**  But  you  can't  do  coaster's  work  in  clean  serge." 
"I've  brought  overalls.      Am  I  to  berth  in  the 
fo'casUe  ?    What  sort  of  chap's  that  hand  of  yours  ?  " 
"  A  sound  man— good  as  gold." 
"  H'm.    Has  he  got  fleas,  I  wonder.  .  .  .  AJl  right, 
no  offence  meant.    It's  no  matter,  anyway.    Fleas 
won't  kiU  me  :  I've  had  'em  before.    Now  I'll  get  my 
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bag  aboard  and  change,  and  then  IH  come  and  bear 
a  hand  ^th  the  wind^."  And,  sore  enough,  in  half- 
an-honr's  time  his  traps  were  in  the  fo'castle  and  their 
owner,  in  filthy  dungarees,  was  sweating  at  the  winch  in 
ipy  place,  joking  with  'Kiah  as  if  he'd  known  him  for 
months.  I  began  to  think  Voogdt  hadn't  been  far  out 
n^n  he  said  there  was  some  difference  between  his 
wasters  and  my  remittance  men,  for  no  remittance  man 
that  ever  I  knew  would  have  turned  to  like  that.  He'd 
have  stuck  up  his  nose  in  the  air  at  the  idea  of  associating 
with  'Kiah,  and  wanted  me  to  go  ashore  and  cement 
our  acquaintance  over  a  whisky  bottle. 

When  we  knocked  off  for  dinner  I  had  a  word  or  two 
with  him  whilst  'Kiah  was  dishing  up. 

*'  What's  your  name  ?  "  I  aslred. 

"Eh?  Oh.  I  don't  know— anjrthing  you  please. 
D'ye  want  my  real  name  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care,"  I  said,  rather  stiffly,  for  I  didn't 
altogether  hke  his  casual  manner.  "  I  only  want  to 
know  what  I'm  to  call  you." 

••  Oh— SeUick'U    do,    won't    it?     Dick     Sellick." 

No  such  name  had  been  on  any  of  the  envelopes  I 
had  posted,  and  I  said  so,  at  once. 

"  Never  mind.  One  name's  as  good  as  another.  .  .  . 
I. say,  Where's  Austin  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  knew,"  I  said,  with  sincerity. 

"Don't  you?  Straight?  No?  When  did  you  see 
him  last." 

"Wednesday  night." 

"  Where,  then  ?  I  say,  skipper,  shut  me  up  if  I'm 
asking  too  many  questions." 

"  I  don't  mind  your  questions,  if  he's  a  friend  of 
yours.** 

"  Friend,  eh  ?  Well,  you  know  him.  don't  you  ? 
And  he  stood  by  me  when  I  was  down  with  enteric 
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at  Bloexniontcfai.    Yes.  I  guets  he's  ft  frieadi  IB 

"Wen,  on  Wednesday  night  'Kiah-our  man  thwe 
-put  Wm  ashore  at  a  crib  called  Hoogplaat  on  the  souto 

side  of  the  Scheldt,  and,  if  yon  want  to  know,  I  m  scared 
of  my  life  as  to  what  may  have  happened  to  hii»s«»ce. 

•*  He's  all  right.  I've  seen  Austin  Voogdt  in  ti^it 
places  before.  .  .  .  How  much  does  yonr  man  know  ? 

"  Nothing.  He  thinks  he  was  trying  to  dodge  tne 
Patch  poKce,  who  wanted  him  for  a  drunken  row. 

••  How  did  this  letter  come  to  be  posted  here  ? 

"  I  did  that  at  his  instructions." 

"  Any  other  letters  ?  "  .      ^  ^ 

••  Any  more  questions  ?  "  I  said.    He  laughed. 

"  All  right,"  said  he.  "  Enough  said.  Only  I  was 
curious  to  know  whether  we  should  have  any  more 
company  across."  „ 

"  As  to  that,  I  don't  know  any  more  than  you  do, 
I  said  ;  and  'Kiah  coming  aft  with  my  dinner  brought 
the  conversation  to  an  end.  ^^  «i,^ 

SeUick.  as  he  had  chosen  to  call  himself,  worked  hke 
a  Trojan  aU  the  afternoon.    At  tea-time  I  nobccd 
that  his  hands  were  galled  and  bleeding,  and  it  fifled 
me  with  ama?5ement  to  see  the  way  Austin  could  dioose 
and  use  such  a  man.    Heve  was  he,  fresh  from  idleness 
and  comfort  in  London,  ready  and  willing  to  do  mono- 
tonous and  heavy  labour  for  nothing,  jn'    because 
Voogdt  had  pitched  him  the  tale  that  there  v      danger 
in  it.    He  seemed  to  throw  himself  into  his  part  as 
thoroughly  as  Voogdt  himself  could  have  done.    I  heard 
him  say  to  'Kiah,  as  he  looked  at  his  Weedun^  pahns, 
that  turning  a  hand-winch  was  "  'arder  graft^mftt*y| 
than  spiniiln'  the  wheel  aboard  the  d*  PofirfAft#ry. 
'Kiah  said  he  reckoned  that  was  so.    You  could  see  he 
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nu  very  pleased  at  nibbing  shoulders  on  eqoal  termt 
with  toch  a  marine  aristocrat  as  a  liner's  quartermaster. 
That  was  an  exalted  social  position  which  he  could 
understand  and  appreciate. 

After  tea  I  went  to  the  post  office  again,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  find  a  letter  for  me  had  arrived  by  the  mid- 
day delivery.  By  the  postmark  it  had  come  from  Ghent, 
but  it  bore  no  address,  only  being  headed  by  the  date 
of  the  day  after  he  had  landed. 

"  AH  well.  Am  going  to  Antwerp  and  shall  be  there 
until  I  hear  from  yoa.  Before  sailing  report  who  has 
joided  you  to  V.  Austin,  George  Hotel,  Antwerp. 
If  you  don't  hear  from  me  to  the  contrary  leave  Main- 
waring  and  CoUey  at  T.  with  C.  They  can  desert,  if 
you  want  an  excuse  for  leaving  them  behind." 

I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Surely  he  couldn't  come  to 
much  harm  in  big  towns  like  Ghent  or  Antwerp.  They 
weren't  like  the  lonely  dark  marshes  I  had  been  pictur- 
ing in  my  mind  all  the  time.  One  name  he  mentioned 
— -Mainwaring— I  had  noticed  on  one  of  the  letters 
I  had  posted  overnight.  The  other  was  altogether 
strange.  For  all  I  knew,  one  of  them  might  belong  to 
this  new  iand,  and  was  on  my  way  back  to  the  boat  to 
ask  when  I  met  him  coming  up  the  street  with  'Kiah, 
both  of  them  apparently  bent  on  spending  an  evening 
ashore.  'Kiah  had  cleaned  himself  as  usual  on  leaving 
work,  but  Sellick  stiU  wore  his  dirty  dungarees,  and 
nobody  could  have  distinguished  him  from  any  one  of 
the  dozens  of  other  quay  lumpers  and  stevedores'  men. 
coming  up  the  street  from  their  day's  work  at  the  docks. 

I  nodded  as  I  passed  them  and  then  turned  and 
caDed  him  back.    "Hil  you— Sellick." 

He  came  back  at  once.    "  Yes,  sir  ?  " 

"  Your  name  Mainwaring  ?  " 
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He  shook  his  head,  lookhig  a  trifle  sttHcy. 

"CoHey?" 

"No.  I  say— those  two  bounders  aren't  coming. 
What  ?  "    He  seemed  veiy  disgusted. 

"  Voogdt  advises  me  so." 

"  H'm.    Rotters,  both  !  " 

"  D'yott  know  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Sh'  think  I  did— the  rotters  I  What  Austin  can 
see  in  that  pair  of  fools  lajrs  over  me." 

"  Don't  you  get  squabbling  aboard  my  ship,"  I  said. 

He  grinned.  "  Hardly  room,  eh  ?  All  right  thoug^. 
No  private  quarrels.  I  understand.  Anybody  dse 
coming? " 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Pish  I "  he  said.  "  Half  the  loafers  m  town,  I 
expect.  Nice  sort  of  picnic-party.  'Kiah's  my  man. 
I  shall  stick  by  him,  and  cut  the  r.'ist  of  'em." 

"  Don't  you  go  making  him  drunk  or  any  nonsense 
like  that,"  I  said. 

"  Not  I.  Bfilk— warm  milk,  in  little  glass  bottles 
with  rubber  necks.  That's  his  tipple.  I'll  nurse  him. 
That  all  ?  Right.  So  long,  skipper."  And  ofi  he  went 
after  'Kiah,  leaving  me  staring  after  him  and  wondering 
\diether  he  meant  to  be  impudent  or  no.  I  had  half- 
a-mind  to  follow  them  and  send  'Kiah  back  on  board, 
but  on  consideration  decided  he  was  big  enough  to  look 
after  himself.  Besides,  if  the  new  man's  words  meant 
anything  beyond  mere  cheek  they  imphed  that  'Kiah 
didn't  want  me  grandmothering  after  him.  I  can't  say 
I  took  to  the  chap  or  his  ways  either,  and  if  he  hadn't 
been  Voogdt's  selection  I'd  have  sacked  him  then  and 
there. 

Having  an  hour  at  a  loose  end,  I  thought  I'd  go  out 
and  call  at  Miss  Brand's  lodgings,  but  I  had  my  walk 
for  nothing.    She  had  gone  to  Birmingham,  the  land- 
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lidjrthoiii^,  and  would  Xl«ftve  any  mesnge?  I  gave 
her  my  name,  asked  l^r  to  tell  Miss  Brand  I  had  cidied 
and  then  went  back  aboard  feeling  rather  disappointed 
and  more  depressed  than  ever.  Of  course  there  was  no 
shadow  of  reason  for  expecting  to  find  her  there  ;  but 
remembering  our  last  stay  at  Erith,  this  present  visit 
seemed  extra  dull.  What  with  Ward  and  Miss  Brand 
gone,  and  with  my  worrying  about  Voogdt,  and  my 
dislike  of  this  new  member  of  the  crew,  I  didn't  feel  over^ 
cheerfol. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  Luck  and  Charity  it  was  dusk, 
and  though  I  saw  two  men  standing  on  the  qua3^de 
as  I  went  aboard  I  didn't  take  any  particular  notice  of 
them.  But  no  sooner  had  I  lit  the  lamp  in  my  cabin 
than  I  heard  feet  jump  on  the  deck  and  there  came  a  light 
knock  on  the  lid  of  the  companion. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  I  called. 

"  Cap'n  West  aboard  ?  "  somebody  called  down  the 
stair. 

"  Yes.    Come  in,"  I  answered. 

The  feet  stumbled  down  the  narrow  stairway  and 
two  men  entered  the  cabin.  One  was  a  tall  lantern- 
jawed  chap,  with  a  little  tooth-brush  of  a  moustache, 
and  strong  spectacles  which  magnified  his  eyes  and 
made  them  look  like  an  owl's,  large  and  blinking. 
The  other  was  short  and  spare,  with  a  pale,  clean-shaven 
face,  dark  eyes'and  hair,  and  a  big  forehead.  He  looked 
a  sulky,  iU-conditioned,  clever  beast,  and  I  disliked  him 
at  sight.  The  tall  man  I  rather  fancied.  His  spectacles 
gave  him  an  air  of  amiability,  as  spectacles  often  do  ; 
and  he  reminded  me  a  little  of  Ward,  which  was  all  in 
his  feivour.  Even  in  this  first  moment  of  seeing  them 
I  thought  to  myself  that  it  was  just  as  well  I  liked  one 
of  Voogdt's  selections,  for  I  naturally  guessed  at  once 
who  they  were. 
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I  took  down  the  book  that  had  coiivfa»ed  Sellkkand 
lakl  iht  fly-leaf  before  them  withoQt  a  word.  Spectadet 
looked  it  ever  carefuUy  and  deliberately,  as  though  it 
mn  some  wonderful  old  mantocript  and  it  was  a 
privHege  to  read  it.  The  other  man  just  glanced  at 
it,  and  no  more. 

**  Either  of  you  Mainwaiing  ? "  I  asked. 

The  spectacle  man  beamed  and  smiled  again,  as 
nraeh  as  to  say  he  was  Mainwaring  and  very  pleased 
about  it. 

"  Colley  ?  "  I  turned  to  the  other,  and  got  a  grunt 
and  a  scoid  by  way  of  answer. 

"  You  must  pardon  my  friend,"  the  other  cut  in, 
waving  a  hand  towards  him  like  a  Master  of  Ceremonies 
at  a  nigger  ball.  "  He's  just  gone  through  a  trying 
time — ^very  trying.    He's " 

The  other  turned  towards  him  savagely. 

"Shut  your  fool  head,"  he  snarled,  and  again  it 
struck  me  I'd  shipped  a  pleasant  party  aboard  for 
once. 

"  I  suppose  you've  got  some  sort  of  credentials  or 
instructions  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I've  a  letter  here  from  our  mutual  frtend,  dear 
old  Voogdt,"  the  Biainwaring  man  said,  fumUing  in  an 
inner  pocket.  His  smooth  way  began  to  irritate  me, 
in  si^te  of  the  liking  I  had  taken  to  the  look  of  him. 
Later  I  found  everybody  was  a  dear  old  diap,  accord- 
ing to  him,  or  a  ^ar  fellow.  He  was  too  afiabite,  by 
luJf.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  his  dear  dd  this  and 
dear  old  that,  one  turned  to  Sellick's  jerky  talk  or 
CoUeyt  sulks  with  positive  relief.  We  English  are 
like  that,  I  think.  If  you  take  to  a  man  at  first  si^tht, 
it's  odds  you  change  your  mind  about  him  lattt  on, 
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■ad  vwy  often  men  ycm  dielike  at  the  start  turn  out  to 
be  fij^t  food  feUows  at  bottom. 

Voogdt'8  note  to  Bfainwaring  waa  longer  than  the 
other  I  had  seen. 

"  Go  and  dig  up  Harry  CoUey— I've  forgotten  his 
g4d<Pftffi — and  the  pair  of  you  go  to  Erith  the  afternoon 
after  you  get  this  and  find  on  James  Carthew-West, 
skipper  of  the  Luck  and  Chariy,  coasting  ketch,  who 
win  give  you  a  passage  ^o  Temeuzen,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Scheldt.  Don't  attract  nutice  and  obey 
West's  instructions  to  tlje  letter." 

"What  are  the  instructior  "  Mainwaring  asked, 
when  I  handed  back  the  letter 

"  I've  got  to  take  you  to  Terneuzcri  and  drop  you 
thcie.  That's  all  I  know.  If  necessary,  you're  to 
d^ert." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know."  I  said.  "  Make  yourselves  scarce. 
I  should  think.  I  can't  ship  three  extra  hands  on  a 
boat  this  size  without  people  noticing  it.  You'd 
better  clear  out  unto  Monday  night,  aiul  then  stow 
away  forward  until  we  sail." 

"  Three  extra  hands  ?    Who's  the  third  ?  " 

"  A  chap  who  calls  himself  Sellick.  and  who  joined 
this  afternoon  on  Voogdt's  recommendation,  like 
yourselves.  He's  gone  ashore  now  with  my  man. 
He  knows  you — both  of  you." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment. 

"  What  sort  of  looking  chap  is  he  ?  "  Mainwaring 
asked  curiously. 

"Oean-shaven  and  strongly  built.  About  five 
foot  ten.  Wears  blue  serge  and  a  Southern  and  Orient 
goemsey.  Talks  in  jerks.  Says  '  I  say.  tUdpser,'  at 
every  third  word." 
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"  That  fool  I  "  CoOey  cut  in. 
Oh.  he's  not  such  a  iocH,"  the  amiaUe  Hainwaring 
know  him,  Captain.    A  dear  old 
a  dilettante,  perhaps,  but  a  dear 


protested.  "  We 
fellow — a  bit  of 
feUow." 

"  He  said  you  were  a  pair  of  rotters,"  I  remarked. 
I  thought  that  would  stop  his  flow  of  affability,  but 
it  didn't. 

"  The  dear  old  boy.  That's  only  his  pungent  way  of 
speaking— just  a  mannerism.  And  what  part  is  he 
playing  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said  again.  "  He's  ordered  to 
ship  with  me,  and  I've  shipped  him.  That's  all  I  know. 
I  suppose  I  shall  get  further  instructions  at  Temeuzen." 

"  And  what's  he  been  doing  since  he  shipped  with 
you  ? "  asked  Mainwaring.  For  all  his  affability, 
there  was  a  tinge  of  annoyance  in  his  voice. 

"  Winding  up  a  hand-winch,  helping  unload  clay  all 
the  afternoon,"  I  said. 

For  some  reason  or  other  that  didn't  please  either 
of  them.  You  could  see  they  were  jealous  of  this 
Sellick  for  having  got  the  start  of  them,  and  that  same 
jealousy  hung  about  them  all  the  time  we  were  together. 
As  I  foimd  out  later,  Voogdt  knew  his  men  and  had 
picked  each  of  them  for  his  own  job.  I  don't  suppose 
anyone  else  could  have  got  the  work  out  of  them  he  did, 
and  he  couldn't  have  got  it  in  any  other  way  than  this 
Secret  Service  dodge.  They  were  hungry  to  be  helping 
in  it,  content  to  put  up  with  cold  and  wet  and  short 
commons  and  monotonous  waiting,  just  on  the  thin 
chance  of  being  in  real  danger  for  once.  Keen  as  bo3rs 
playing  Indians,  they  were,  or  millionaires  stalking 
big  game.  Here,  these  two  v/ere  as  jealous  as  women 
because  Sellick  had  put  in  three  hours  on  a  hand-winch 
hoisting  mud  out  of  a  coaster. 
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Where's  Voogdt  now  ? "  CoUey  asked.    He  had 
scarcely  spoken  before. 

"  I  don't  know  any  more  than  you  do,"  I  said ;  and 
then  I  thouf^t  it  wise  to  tell  them  the  whole  yam 
from  the  moment  'Kiah  had  put  him  ashore.  They 
listened  in  silence,  but  when  I  had  done,  they  both  said 
they  agreed  with  Sellick. 

"He's  all  right.  Don't  you  fecr  for  him.  It's  a 
dark  night  when  Austin  Voogdt  loses  his  way,"  was 
their  verdict. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  I  said.  "  But  I  can't  help  worrying 
a  bit;  However,  he'U  be  safe  enough  in  Antwerp.  Now 
hadn't  you  two  better  get  ashore  and  out  of  s^t  ?  " 

"Time  enough,"  Mainwaring  said.  "There's 
nobody  about.  Let's  go  for'ard  and  see  our  old  friend 
Sellick,  his  quarters." 

They  were  standing  up  to  go,  and  Colley  had 
stretched  a  hand  to  the  door,  when  we  heard  the  thump 
of  feet  on  deck  again.  I  pushed  the  others  aside  and 
put  my  head  up  the  companion  to  find  it  was  only 
Sellick  and  'Kiah  returning  from  their  expedition. 
They  went  below  into  the  fo'castle  and  I  slipped  back 
down  the  stair  to  let  the  others  pass.  As  tbey  leached 
the  deck  I  heard  a  tinkling  break  out  forward — 
stringed  music  of  sorts — ^and  the  two  men  stopped  like 
pointer  dogs. 

"He's  brought  his  mandoline,"  said  Mainwaring. 
"  No  objection  to  our  paying  a  call  on  our  old  pal,  is 
there,  Cap'n  ?  " 

"I  leave  it  to  you,"  I  said.  " Use  your  own  dis- 
cretion.   My  man  knows  nothing,  remember." 

"  Oh  1  .  .  .  Well,  I  don't  see  why  we  can't  pay  a 
call.  We  know  Mr  Sellick,  A.B.,  or  bo'sun,  or  what- 
ever he  calls  himself.  Why  shouldn't  we  come  aboard 
and  see  him  ?  " 
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No  leaioo  againit  it  that  I  know  of  I  said. 
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"  Good  enougb,  tncn.    Come  along,  CoUey."    And 
they  went  forward  on  tiptoe,  quiet  as  cats. 

Half-an-faour  later,  feeling  curious  about  t^m,  I 
went  forward  and  peeped  down  through  the  fo'castle 
companion.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  swinging  oil 
lamp  the  place  looked  like  an  old  Dutch  picture. 
Sellick  had  upholstered  the  cold  stove  with  a  couple 
of  sacks  and  was  sitting  on  it,  cross-legged,  picking 
away  at  his  mandoline  and  singing— singing  rather 
weU,  too.  'Kiah  sat  on  a  box  near  by,  smoking  and 
looldng  at  him  with  open  admiration,  and  the  other 
two  were  squattmg  knees  to  nose  n  the  two  empty 
bonks.  The  song  came  to  an  end  just  as  I  arrived, 
and  Mainwaring  praised  it  loudly. 

"You  can  play  the  mandoline— er-~Selhck.  Ill 
say  that  for  you.  ...  I  should  like  to  be  shipmates 
with  you  for  a  trip.  D'ye  th^Jc  the  skipper  of  this 
fine  commodious  vessel  would  give  us  a  passage  across 
to  Belgium  ?  " 

"  Holland,"  Sellick  corrected  him. 

"  No.    South  side  the  Scheldt  is  Belgium."^ 

"  It's  Holland,  I  tell  you.    Ask  matey,  here." 

'Kiah,  the  deep-sea  rover,  on   being   questioned, 
corroborated  Sellick. 

••  Well,  Holland  or  Belgium,  it's  no  odds.    Would 
he  give  us  a  passage,  think  ?  " 

"  I  daresay.    He's  giving  me  one.    Ask  my  mate 

here  again."  ,    ,  ,»-  u 

"  What  do  you  thii  k  ?  "  Mamwarmg  asked  Kiah. 
"  Oh,  I  dunno."    'Kiah  was  too  busy  admiring  his 

talented  new  shipmate  to  think  of  anything  else. 
"  What  sort  is  he  ?  "    Mainwaring  turned  agam  to 

Sellick,  vdio  was  idly  picking  at  the  strings  of  his  Uttle 

instrument. 
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"AU  ri^,  by  the  look  of  him.  Bit  of  a  sraimy. 
I  ahotild  think."  ^      ^ 

"  'E's  a  better  mar  'n  what  you  are,"  'Kiah  cut  in 
hotly.    "A  better  man  'n  M^at  any  of  'ec  are.  s'  there ! " 

"All  rifbt,  my  dear  old  chap.  Keep  cool  about 
it,^  said  Mainwaring.    "  Nobody  doubts  it." 

**  Then  what  did  'ee  say  'e  was  a  granny  for  ? 

Granny!  My "  'Kiah,  excited,  used  worse  language 

thaa  I  had  ever  discredited  him  with.  "Granny I 
Better  fit  you  was  'alf  the  granny  'e  a.  'E'd  take  you 
three  on  with  one  'and  an'  knock  'ee  silly,  aU  three 
of  'ee." 

"  He's  big  enou^.  and  u0y  enou^i,"  Sellick  said 
coolly.  "  Keep  your  hair  on,  matey.  Nobody's  got 
anything  to  say  against  your  skipper.  He's  a  better 
man  than  I  am,  past  a  doubt." 

"  Ah  I  that  'e  is,"  said  'Kiah,  rather  nonplussed 
by  this  unexpected  agreement ;  and  Sellick  striking  up 
another  lively  tune  *z  end  the  squabble,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  retire  unheard. 

Next  morning  was  fine  and  clear  and,  being  Sunday, 
the  docks  were  almost  deserted.  I  went  straight  to 
the  post  office,  hoping  I  might  get  a  leiter  before  it 
closed  at  ten  o'clock,  but  nothing  further  had  arrived, 
and  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  the  boat  when  I  ran 
right  mto  Ward  himself.  He  was  carrying  his  bag 
from  the  railway  station  and  looked  tired  and  done  up, 
haviiig  travelled  aU  night,  but  I  was  mighty  glad  to 
see  him.  none  the  less,  and  he  seemed  pleased  to  hear 
me  say  so. 

"Come  to  the  hotel  and  have  some  breakfast  with 
me,"  he  said.  "  Then  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it, 
and  we  can  talk  it  over  at  our  leisure.  .  .  .  Voogdt 
deserted,  eh  ?  WeU,  I  expect  he  had  his  reasons. 
A  man  to  trust,  that,  I  fancy." 
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After  breakfast  we  lit  our  japes  and  sat  in  easy- 
chairs  by  the  open  window,  and  I  told  him  the  whde 
story,  commencing  from  the  moment  when  Cheyne 
had  asked  us  to  dinner  with  Van  Noppen.  He  had  let 
his  pipe  out  before  I  had  finished,  but  it  didn't  want 
that  to  show  he  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  it  all. 
He  was  fairly  lost  in  interest,  blinking  and  staring, 
fiUed  with  curiosity. 

"  And  now  you  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do,"  I 
said,  knocking  out  my  pipe  on  the  window-sill.  "  Can 
you  make  head  or  tail  of  it  ?    Because  I  can't." 

"  Extraordinary ! "  he  said.  "  Most  extraordinary  I " 
He  got  up  and  began  to  walk  about  the  room,  head 
down  and  hands  behind  his  back.  "  What  do  you  make 
of  it  yourself  ?  "    He  stopped  suddenly  to  stare  at  me. 

"  It  beats  me — all  of  it.  From  the  moment  I  put 
my  finger  into  Van  Noppen's  glass  and  tasted  that 
water,  to  the  last  thing  last  night,  it's  like  a  crazy 
dream.    I  don't  doubt  Voogdt  sincerely  believes " 

"  You  can  take  it  from  me — if  my  opinion  is  of  any 
value — ^that  when  your  friend  Voogdt  sincerely  believes 
anjrthing,  he's  got  reason  for  it.  Take  our  own  case. 
This  wdframite  business  had  been  running  for  eighteen 
months,  and  not  a  soul  along  the  waterside  of  two 
maritime  countries  had  suspected  an3rthing.  Master 
Voogdt  comes  along,  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the 
coasting  business  and  nothing  of  chemistry,  and  yet  he 
gets  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  thing  inside  of  six  months. 
A  very  remarkable  man,  in  my  opinion." 

"  Then  do  you  think  he's  right  in  suspecting  these 
Germans  to  be  in  the  Secret  Service  ?  " 

"  Th?rt  I  can't  say.  But  I  do  say  that,  if  he  says 
so,  it's  an  idea  worth  entertaining.  I  may  be  talking 
utter  nonsense  in  this  connexion,  but  of  course  that 
bit  of  coast-line  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Maas  is  one 
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of  the  most  vital  positions  in  Europe.  Half-a-dozen 
important  rivers— rivers  navigable  for  miles,  and 
tapping  the  very  heart  of  Central  Europe— all  flow 
into  the  sea  amongst  those  forty  miles  of  mud-banks. 
I  know  nothing  of  high  politics,  but  you've  only  to  look 
at  a  map  of  Europe  to  see  that  much.  Only  I  don't 
quite  understand  what  a  German  post  can  be  doing 
there  at  Temeuzen.  The  place  is  fortified,  I  know, 
but  only  for  the  protection  of  the  ship  canal," 

"  Fortified,  is  it  ?    I  never  knew  that." 

*'  Oh,  you're  not  the  stuff  spies  are  made  of,"  said 
he,  smiling.  "  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I'd  been  there 
two  or  three  times  before  I  noticed  it  myself.  Those 
emlKmkments  beyond  the  village— there's  a  small 
garrison  and  some  modem  guns— but  surely  one  or  two 
men  could  examine  them  without  exciting  notice  better 
than  this  cumbrous  trading  station  business.  I'm 
still  mclined  to  think  they're  after  the  wolframite." 

"  Cheyne  swears  they  aren't.  He  says  nothing  has 
left  the  place  except  bargeloads  of  explosives." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  should  employ  Willis  Cheyne 
to  go  a-spying,  any  more  than  either  of  us  two,"  Ward 
declared.  "  No,  Voogdt's  the  man,  and  we  must  back 
him  up— at  least  until  we're  sure  he's  mistaken.  U 
it's  a  national  service  we  must  do  our  best  to  help. 
We'll  write  him  here  as  instructed  and  ask  whether  I 
shall  take  this  information  to  the  War  Office,  and  I'll 
go  back  to  London  and  wait  his  instructions  there. 
And,  look  here,  you'll  want  money  for  this  business. 
You  must  draw  on  me." 

"  I've  plenty  of  money." 

"  You  won't  have,  for  long.  You  see,  if  this  business 
really  is  a  State  affair,  it  will  probably  be  our  duty  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  We  can  do  that  at  any  moment, 
without  lettmg  loose  the  dogs  of  war  or  any  nonsense 
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like  that.    But  if  wi  do,  wb  pfut  a  itop  to  vatonty' 
maJidng." 

"How?" 

"  Simply  make  public  what  we  know— that  Schddt 
mud  is  worth  two  hundred  pounds  a  ton.  In  a  week, 
those  banks  would  be  crowded  with  Dutch  Govern- 
ment analysts,  with  a  regiment  or  two  of  infantry 
and  a  couple  of  gunboats  patrolling  up  and  down  to 
prevent  any  more  of  it  being  stolen.  Under  such 
drcmnstances  I  think  the  explosive  factory  would  be 
very  carefully  overhauled,  and  if  there  is  any  spying 
going  on  things  will  be  made  unpleasant  for  your 
friend  Van  Noppen." 

"  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Voogdt's 
in  command  of  the  whole  show  from  now  on  ?  " 

"That's  it,  exactly.  The  Axel  Trading  G>mpany 
volunteers  for  Government  service.  Voogdt  is  Com- 
man(kr-in-Chief.  You're  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
fencing  his  confidential  agents  txA  he  directs.  Incident- 
ally I  should  remove  as  much  wolframite  as  3rou  can 
before  the  smash  comes.  This  declaring  it  as  coprolites 
will  serve  for  half-a-dozen  more  voyages,  I  daresay, 
and  we  can't  reckon  on  having  time  left  us  for  more 
than  that.  Ill  stay  in  London  as  headquarters  staff, 
and  remit  the  sinews  of  war  as  required.  And  that's 
all.  I  must  admit  I  was  a  little  sore  about  the  way 
your  friend  penetrated  the  secrets  of  our  wolframite 
business,  but  if  he  circumvents  the  agents  of  an 
efficient,  practical  nation  like  Germany  I  shall  feel  I 
have  less  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  my  useless  precau- 
tions.   So  good  luck  go  with  him." 

"  Amen  to  that,"  said  I.  "  For  the  man's  my  friend 
and  my  mate — one  after  my  own  heart.  And  I'll 
tell  you  this :  if  I  lose  him  over  this  business  not  all 
the  money  in  the  world'U  take  his  place." 
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Ward  had  letters  to  write,  he  said,  so,  pnmusing  to 
jda  him  at  dinner,  I  went  back  aboard,  meaning  to 
have  a  sleep ;  but  Sellick  was  hanging  about  waiting 
for  me,  and  at  his  request  I  asked  him  mto  the  cabin. 

"  llainwaring  and  Colley  turned  up  last  night,"  he 
began.  "  They  want  to  know  if  you'll  give  them  a  trip 
across? " 

"  I  saw  them.  They'll  stow  away  for'ard  on  Monday 
ni^t  before  we  sail.    Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Mainwaring's  father  was  The  Mainwaring— the 
K.C.  This  fool's  been  called,  but  he  doesn't  like  the 
law.  He's  a  slacker.  Messes  about  poking  his  fingers 
into  things  that  don't  concern  him.  He  tried  to  get 
out  to  South  Africa,  but  that  was  no  go.  He's  awfully 
shortsighted.  Then  he  had  a  packet  of  cards  printed 
and  bought  a  hand  camera — ^pretended  he  was  a  war 
correspondent." 

I  remembeied  what  Voogdt  had  said. 

"  You  were  there,  too,  weren't  you  ?  " 

"Yes.    Rotten  hole.    So  was  Colley." 

"  Who's  he,  when  he's  at  home  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  ?  Oh,  he's  a  man — of  sorts.  I  can't  stand 
Mainwaring— smarmy,  affable  beast.  But  Colley's  a 
horse  of  another  colour.  Father  was  a  steeplejack — 
factory  chimneys,  don't  you  know.  Coade  and  Colley. 
Big  people  in  the  North.  Making  big  money  tiU  the 
Americans  knocked  out  brick  and  mortar  chimneys 
with  iron  pipes  in  sections.  They  shut  down,  and  Harry 
Colley  looked  out  for  another  job.  He's  got  his  points 
—a  sound  man  on  machinery.  Started  a  little  motor 
works  three  years  ago,  and  did  well,  I  believe.  Just 
chucked  that,  though.  He's  been  learning  flying,  too. 
Keer.  on  anything  with  wheels  and  works,  he  is.  He's 
a  sulky  beast,  though.    I  say,  skipper " 

"  Well  ?  "  I  said,  for  he  hesitated. 
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•*  What  are  we  playing  at,  eli  ?  " 

"Aak  me  another/' I  said,  "  Ifi  aH  nwddk  to  me. 
My  orden  are  to  ship  you,  and  I've  done  it.  I'm  to  take 
your  two  friends  across  to  Temeiuen  without  exdting 
notice,  and  I've  told  them  to  stow  away,  lliey'ie  to 
leave  the  ship  when  we  get  there.  And  that's  all  I 
know,  and  now  dry  up  and  slip  it,  unless  you've  any 
more  interesting  yams  to  tell  me." 

He  grinned  and  went  on  deck.  It  was  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  confused,  muddled  notions  I  had  of  the  ^ole 
affair  that  I  never  learnt  the  chap's  real  name.  Whilst 
he  was  aboard  he  did  his  work  well  and  was  neat  and 
tidy,  yachtsman  fashion,  and  when  he  left  he  never 
as  much  as  shook  hands  or  said  good-bye.  I  hadn't 
any  particular  desire  that  he  should,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  his  cynical  ways  weren't  mine.  Besides,  all  the  time 
I  knew  him  he  was  a  rich  man  playing  at  poverty,  and 
that's  a  very  difficult  rdle  for  any  man  to  play  without 
giving  offence. 

We  made  a  queei  ship's  company,  take  us  aU  the  way 
round,  and  the  only  point  upor  which  we  showed  any 
signs  of  agreement  was  a  sincere  belief  and  trust  m 
Voogdt,  hiding  somewhere  over  there  in  the  Low 
Coimtries. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

WHICH  TELLS  OF  A  WILD-GOOSE  CHASE 

MONDAY  morning  woke  us  all  to  activity. 
Voogdt  evidently  considered  himself  what  Ward 
had  called  him — Commander-in-Chief — for  he  handed 
out  his  orders  like  an  autocrat.  Mine  came  in  a  letter 
posted  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  on  the  previous  Satiirday 
and  were  shoit  and  sweet. 

"All  well  so  far.  Ward  will  join  you  shortly. 
Persuade  him  to  act  on  my  instructions  posted  to  him 
at  Erith  and  Birmingham.  Be  off  Flushing  Thursday 
ni^t,  but  miss  your  tide  and  anchor  as  close  as  possible 
to  westward  of  West  Haven  light.  Stay  two  tides  and 
keep  passengers  below  decks  out  of  sight.  Hope  to 
join  you  there." 

I  went  straij^t  to  the  hotel  to  tell  Ward  a  letter 
awaited  him  at  the  post  o£fice,  but  found  him  at  the 
breakfast-table,  already  reading  it.  Carwithen  having 
opened  the  duplicate  had  sent  him  a  code  wire  telling 
him  to  fetch  the  copy  at  Erith  post  office. 

"  You've  heard,  too  ?  "  he  greeted  me.  "  What  are 
your  orders  ?  " 

"  I'm  to  persuade  you  to  carry  out  his  instructions, 
first  and  foremost." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  what  those  instructions  are  ?  " 
he  asked,  looking  at  me  in  a  puzzled  way  through  his 
glasses. 
263 
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"Not  a  notion/' 

Ji^*  *^°!i  *??'"  *^^  ^*'  ^  ^  *>««J^  me  the 
letter.   "  wm  dated,  as  mine,  on  the  Saturday  before. 

"  Dear  Mr  Ward.-Scc  Jem  West  and  make  him  teU 
you  everything  he  kno^vs  about  the  drcumsf  ances  of 
myleavmghim.   The  conjectures  which  I  then  imparted 
to  hun  appear  correct.    I  want  to  impress  the  i^or- 
tance  of  this  on  you  as  my  reason  for  asking  youtodo 
Jjat  may  appear  at  first  sight  a  very  siUy  thing. 
aiefly.IwantyoutodieonThuredaynext.    WiHwu 
tnerelore  please  publish  an  announcement  of  your  death 
m  one  or  two  good  Birmingham  and  London  papers  on 
Wednwday  mommg.  and  ask  one  of  the  young  ladies 
to  send  Oieyne  a  marked  copy,  with  a  letter  of  regrets. 
A  rather  hystencal  and  frightened  letter,  please.    Then 
go  ai^y  for  a  speU  in  the  country-or,  better,  to  London 
7^^  ^P  out  of  sight  till  I  teU  you  to  come  to  life 
agam.    Tms  wiU  give  considerable  pain  to  your  friends 

And  they  11  be  the  more  delighted  when  they  discover 

ffliss  Brand,  Miss  Lavmgton  and  Mr  Carwithen  into 
your  confidence,  and  you  must  give  West  your  future 
addressj-but  not  a  word  to  a  single  soul  else.  mind. 
This  wJl  seem  mere  idiocy  to  you.  but  I  assure  you  that 
It  IS  vitally  unportant,  as  I  hope  to  convince  you  after 
your  r^urrection,  which  I  trust  will  take  place  within 
a  fortnight  at  latest.    Youre  in  haste, 

"  Austin  Voogdt  " 

"Whatdoyoumakeofthat?".aidWard.asIlooked 
up  from  the  letter. 

w  1?^**'®  *^*'  "^  ^'  ^^°°«  me  ?    r  V  been  out  of  my 
depth  ever  since  Voogdt  left.    If  'twas  anybody  else 
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I  dioold  think  he'd  gone  mid.    Ai 'tii-«han  yon  do 

"I  must,  I  suppose.  We  all  appear  pawns  in  your 
»end  s  game.  Doesn't  your  letter  throw  any  liAt  on 
the  business  ?  "  ^    o- 

"Not  on  your  dying.  TTiere  are  some  definite 
instructions  as  to  my  movements."  I  took  the  letter 
out  of  my  pocket  and  handed  it  to  him. 

H'm.  This  is  sane  enough,"  said  he,  after  reading 
It  over.  *  Thursday  night's  tide.  How  long  will  it 
t«l»  you  to  get  across  ? " 

'*  That  aU  depends  on  the  wind.  It's  about  a  hundied 
and  ten  miles.  With  a  light  breeze,  as  it  is  now,  say 
twenty-four  hours.  If  it  came  on  to  Uow  haid  easteriy 
we  shouldn't  get  out  of  the  river  at  all." 

"Then  hadn't  you  better  get  all  your  ballast  out  and 
awl  to-night  m  case  of  accidents  ?  You'U  be  clear  of  the 
nver,  at  all  events,  and,  once  out  in  the  open  sea,  you 
can  hang  about  until  Thursday  afternoon." 

That's  a  good  notion.  I'll  do  it.  The  two  stow- 
aways are  to  come  aboard  to-night,  too,  and  theie'U 
te  no  sense  m  staying  here  where  somebody  mi^t  see 

"  Good,"  said  he.  "  Then  I'll  get  back  to  London 
at  once,  and  arrange  for  a  cab  accident  to-night.  We 
may  as  well  put  what  intelligent  co-operation  we  can  into 
the  dbmmandant's  instructions.     Here's  my  address." 

wfL^  T*5  **  °°,^  ?^*  °*  paper-^are  of  some  man  at 
Hampstead,  an  old  fnend  he  could  trust,  he  said,  and  we 
said  good-bye  and  parted  ;  but  I  had  to  go  back  to  him 
a^^for  I  hadn't  any  orders  about  the  Luck  and 

tC^:S^  ^  "^'^y  ^  *^*  ^«g^  copiolites  on 
the  wharf  when  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  we  couldn't 
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"  Oh,  ballast,"  said  he  carelessly.  "  Jnst  ordinary 
ballast.  You've  brought  a  genuine  cargo  for  once 
and  no  remarks  will  be  made. 

"  How  about  when  we  get  back  to  Temeuzea  ?  " 

"  We've  no  time  now  to  cross  bridges  before  we  come 
to  them.  Voogdt'll  see  you  throu^  at  the  other  end. 
If  I  go  buying  deals  or  coal  here  now,  it'll  mean  delay." 

So  we  got  twelve  or  thirteen  tons  of  sand  and  shingle 
from  the  ballast  quay,  and,  by  hustling,  the  hatch  covers 
were  on  before  seven  o'clock.  'Kiah  and  Sellick  went 
up  town  marketing,  and  whilst  they  were  gone  the 
stowaways  slipped  quietly  aboard  and  disappeared 
into  the  forecastle.  They  ought  to  have  gone  into  the 
hold,  if  I'd  only  thought  of  it,  for  there  was  no  hiding- 
room  for  two  grown  men  forward  ;  and  just  before  we 
cast  off  'Kiah  came  to  me,  much  perturbed  in  mind. 

"  There's  two  blooks  stowed  theirselves  away 
for'ard,"  he  said. 

"  No  !  "  said  I,  trying  to  look  surprised.  "  What  do 
the  fools  think  they're  after  ?  " 

"I  d'no,"  said  'Kiah.  "  They'm  friends  of  'is." 
He  jerked  his  chin  over  his  shoulder  to  indicate  Sellick. 
"  They  was  aboard  Sat'day  night,  an'  they  was  talkin' 
then  about  'avin'  a  trip  aboard  o'  us." 

"  I'll  trip  'em  !  "  I  said.  "  Don't  you  scare  'em  out 
of  it,  'Kiah.  We'll  give  'em  a  doing.  They  won't 
stow  away  aboard  this  craft  again,  I'll  bet." 

"  Aw  right,"  said  he,  impassively  as  ever,  md  set 
about  hauling  warps  aboard,  so  that  we  gyt  away 
without  further  remark. 

The  low  Essex  shore  was  out  of  si§^t  and  we  were 
nearing  the  Kentish  Knock  next  morning  when  the  pair 
discovered  themselves.  Sellick  had  just  come  to  the 
wheel  to  let  me  go  to  breakfast  and  we'd  had  a  little 
passage  of  arms  about  the  course. 
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"  East-nor'-east,"  he  repeated  after  me.  "  I  say, 
skipper,  Rushing  light  lays  south  of  east  from  the 
Girdler,  or  I'm  mistaken." 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  I  said.  "Steer  the 
course  I  give  you." 

"Righto,"  said  he,  the  magic  of  Secret  Service 
evidently  working  in  his  mind.    "  Beg  pardon." 

"Since  you've  had  the  manners  to  beg  pardon,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  we  ain't  due  off  Flushing  till 
Thursday  night,"  I  told  him.  "  And  then  we've  got 
to  miss  the  flood  at  seven-thirty  and  anchor  close  in. 
But  you  bear  in  mind  I'm  skipper  here,  and  I  know  my 
business.    I  didn't  ship  you  to  teach  me." 

"  Thursday  night,"  said  he.  "  That's  interesting. 
Five  men  aboard  for  three  da>s,  and  'Kiah's  marketed 
for  three  men  for  one  day." 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  I  said  again  angrily, 
for  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,  and  I  could  see  short 
commons  for  somebody  sticking  out  a  mile. 

"East-nor'-east,"  he  murmured  under  his  breath, 
staring  at  the  compass  like  a  wooden  image,  and  I  had 
to  seek  some  other  object  to  blow  off  steam  upon. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  Mainwaring  chose  just  that 
moment  to  make  his  appearance  on  deck,  and  I  called 
him  aft,  asked  him  his  business  aboard,  and  then  let 
him  have  it,  good.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  rile  him, 
though.  Like  the  others,  he'd  got  this  Secret  Service  bee 
in  his  bonnet,  and  if  I'd  had  him  chucked  overboard 
he  would  have  sunk  with  a  finger  at  his  nose,  winking 
at  me  as  much  as  to  say  we  were  all  in  the  know 
together. 

When  I'd  done  slanging  him,  much  to  'Kiah's  edifica- 
tion, I  asked  if  he'd  brought  any  food  on  board. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said  affably.  "  But  I  have  a  friend  in 
that  little  cabin,  and  perhaps  he " 
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A  friend  I"  I  roared.  "  How  many  more  of  you  ? 
What  IS  your  little  game,  anyway?  There's  another 
swab  stowed  away  for'ard,  'Kiah.    Fetch  him  up." 

'Kiah  produced  Colley,  and  his  appearance  took  a 
httle  weight  off  my  mind.  He  was  turning  green 
already,  and  I  saw  we  needn't  worry  about  his  food 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  I  gave  him  a  dressing 
down  calculated  to  depress  him  still  further,  and  then  set 
the  pair  of  them  to  washing  out  the  forecastle  under 
Kiah  s  superintendence.  After  breakfast  I  felt  better 
and  sat  down  by  the  wheel  to  smoke  and  watch  CoUey 
hauhng  buckets  of  water  aboard  and  lowering  them 
down  the  forecastle  ladder  to  his  comrade-in-distress 
Stealing  a  look  at  Sellick,  I  saw  that  he  appeared  very 
pleased  with  himself. 

''  What's  the  joke  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Looks  to  me  as  if  it  was  coming  on  fresh  out  of 
the  nor'-«ast,"  said  he. 

''  Perhaps  you  won't  find  it  such  a  joke,  if  it  does." 
Oh,  I'm  aU  right,"  he  said.  "  I'm  always  seasick 
when  I  smeU  salt  water,  but  it's  over  in  ten  minutes. 
1  left  my  supper  in  London  river  last  night.  Now  it 
can  How  all  it  hkes,  for  me.  It's  those  two  I'm  tickled 
at.  I  owe  them  both  „  turn  or  two.  Harry  Colley 
took  twenty-two  quid  odd  off  me  at  poker  coming  home 
from  the  Cape.  Besides,  more  grub  for  us,  skipper. 
Two  days  on  one  day's  tucker  won't  hurt  anybody  • 
but  two  extra  men  and  two  extr^  lys  are  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.    That's  cutting  it .  o  fine  altogether." 

I  had  one  or  two  tins  of  meat  m  the  cabin  in  case  of 
emergencies,  but,  as  he  said,  five  men  for  three  days  on 
the  rations  of  three  men  for  one  day  was  too  near  a 
thmg  altogether,  and  I  saw  the  emergency  stores 
wouldnt  last  long.  However,  he  was  quite  right  about 
Its  coming  on  to  blow.    The  north-«ast  horiam  was  hard 
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and  dear  against  a  light  sky,  and  by  midday  the  wind 

had  freshened  and  was  knocking  up  a  lumpy  sea.  The 
two  passengers  declined  dinner  and  retired  to  their 
bonks,  where  they  stayed,  only  showing  themselves 
on  deck  once  or  twice,  until  Thursday  afternoon.  So 
they  were  no  expense  or  bother  to  anybody. 

Sellick  proved  handy  and  useful,  and  he.  'Kiah  and 
myself  took  trick  and  trick  about  for  the  next  four  and 
twenty  hours.  The  wind  being  dead  against  us,  we  just 
lay  as  close  to  it  as  we  could,  quartering  the  North  Sea 
at  our  ease,  and  gaining  a  few  useful  miles  to  windward 
with  each  tack. 

The  Luck  and  Charity  being  the  real  good  boat  she 
was  we  stood  at  the  wheel  dryshod ;  but  beating  to 
windward  isn't  the  most  comfortable  business  in  the 
world,  and  once  or  twice  when  she  bashed  her  bows  into 
biggish  seas,  I  felt  sorry  for  the  two  landsmen  lying 
very  sick  below.  We  just  jogged  across,  bang,  bang, 
langmg,  to  and  fro,  from  the  Galloper  to  the  Rabs 
Bank;  back  to  the  outer  Gabbard  ;  back  again  to  the 
Schar,  only  making  a  mile  or  two  to  windward  on  every 
forty-mile  tack,  but  not  losing  anything.  It  wasn't 
exciting,  but  we  were  obeying  instructions,  and  anyhow 
there's  always  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing somebody  else  is  worse  off  than  you  are.  So  the 
passengers  were  good  for  something,  if  on?.y  to  keep  our 
spirits  up. 

We  picked  up  Lowestoft  light  early  on  Thursday 
morning  and  went  about  for  the  last  time.  Having  all 
day— fifteen  hours— in  which  to  do  a  short  hundred 
miles,  we  didn't  hurry.  The  wind  had  eased  a  bit, 
Mid  the  waves  no  longer  had  feathery  tops  to  them, 
but  there  was  a  lump  of  a  sea  all  the  same.  We  sidled 
across  it,  crab  fashion,  till  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  think  of  home. 
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We  were  then  about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Scheldt- 
mouth  lightships— 4he  Wanddaar  and  WeUingen-^ 
so  after  an  early  tea  we  wore  ship  and  ran  for  it,  on 
a  cour;  vi  nearly  parallel  with  the  Dutch  coast,  so  as 
to  Ir^ep  dear  of  the  East  Scheldt  banks.  We  timed  it 
nicely,  running  right  under  the  lee  of  the  Walcheren 
sand-hills  in  slack  water,  and  met  the  first  of  the  strong 
ebb  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Flushing  harbour. 

The  easier  motion  of  running  had  revived  the  two 
passengers  a  bit,  and  they  wanted  to  come  on  deck ; 
but  bearing  m  mind  Voogdt's  instructions  I  ordered 
them  to  keep  below,  much  to  their  discontent.  It 
wasn't  any  jjeasure  trip  for  them,  from  first  to  last. 
The  ebb  drifted  us  back  perhaps  five  hundred  yards 
before  we  got  the  anchor  overside,  so  that  we  lay  a 
good  half-mile  from  the  harbour  mouth,  for  which  I 
wasn't  sorry,  because  a  quarter-mile  is  almost  too 
close  to  escape  notice  from  the  shore  and,  besides,  our 
drifting  back  made  the  anchoring  look  a  sensible  thing 
to  do.  Association  with  Voogdt  was  beginning  to 
teach  me  that  it's  well  to  have  an  ostensible  sham 
reason  for  doing  anythmg  besides  your  own  real 
one. 

A  big  fleet  of  Scheldt  shrimpers  came  out  of  harbour 
on  the  first  of  the  ebb,  and  by  the  time  the  last  of  them 
had  passed  us  it  was  dusk  and  'Kiah  was  hauling  up  our 
riding  light  on  the  forestay.  He  had  hardly  made  it 
fast  when  we  were  hailed  by  a  small  boat  nearing  us, 
and  asked  our  names  and  business. 

"Luck  and  Charity,  English  ketch,  Erith  to  Ter- 
neuzen,  in  ballast,"  I  sang  out. 

"  And  God  bless  her,  say  I !  "  Voogdt's  voice  came 
cheerfully  out  of  the  dusk,  and  I  saw  him  sitting  in 
the  stem  of  the  approacljng  boat,  some  Dutch  amphi- 
bian at  the  oars.    Coming  alongside,  he  slapped  the 
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side  of  our  bows  as  one  slaps  a  favourite  horse  in  a 
stable. 

"Good  old  wooden  packet,"  said  he.  scrambling 
aboard.  "And  good  old  wooden-headed  skipper. 
Jem  West,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again." 

"  You  ain't  the  only  one,"  I  said.  "  My  aunt  I 
Haven't  I  been  in  a  sweat  about  you,  just  ?  Where've 
you  been  ? " 

" That'll  keep,"  said  he.  "Have  you  brought  the 
passengers  ? " 

!!  ^^*    ^/®P°^^<i  *o  Antwerp,  as  you  told  me." 

"  I  haven't  been  there  since.    Where  are  thev  ?  " 

"  In  the  fo'castle." 
Send  'em  aft,  wiU  you  ?    They  can  go  ashore 
here—m  that  boat  alongside.    But  I  want  a  word  with 
em  first.    How've  they  been  ?  " 

"Seasick,"  I  told  him. 

"All  three?" 

"  No.    Sellick's  been  useful." 

'j  Who's  Sellick  ?  " 

"  The  chap  who  shipped  as  -ate.  That's  what  he 
chooses  to  call  himself— Dick  SeUick.  I  notice  the 
others  call  him  Frank." 

"What  odds?  A  rose  by  any  other  name  .  .  . 
You  say  he's  useful.  Let  him  call  himself  what  he 
likes.    That  you,  'Kiah  ?  " 

"  Ah  I"  said  'Kiah,  very  pleased.  "  Yu  got  away 
from  they  Dutch  coppers,  then,  Mr  Vute  ?  " 

"  A  sure  thing  I  did,  my  son.  I'll  do  as  much  for 
you  next  time.  Just  turn  out  those  two  seasick  coves 
and  send  'em  aft  to  the  cabin,  will  you  ?  " 

We  went  below  together,  and  a  moment  or  two  later 
the  others  jomed  us.  They  were  in  a  bad  way,  both 
of  th-m,  for  seasickness  is  no  joke ;  but  they  were 
evidendy  glad  to  see  Voogdt  again. 
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"  HeHo,  coddes,"  said  he,  shaldng  hands.  "  You've 
had  a  bit  of  a  doing,  the  skipper  tells  me.  Cheer  up  I 
You're  going  ashore  right  now." 

II  Thank  God  I  "  said  Colley,  with  feeling. 

"That's  right.  A  very  proper  frame  of  mind. 
Smarten  yourselves  up  a  bit,  go  ashore  and  take  the 
train  for  Antwerp.  When  you  get  there  call  at  the 
George  Hotel— it's  near  the  docks,  an  English  house— 
and  fetch  a  letter  addressed  to  me  in  the  name  of  V. 
Austin.    That's  right  ?  "  he  asked  me 

"  Quite  right." 

"Then  across  the  river  to  the  Waesland  station, 
go  to  Temeuzen,  and  put  up  at  the  hotel  by  the  locks. 
We  shall  be  there  before  you,  but  remember  you  don't 
know  us,  and  you  never  saw  this  Luck  and  Charity 
before  in  your  lives." 

"I  wish  I  never  had,"  said  Colley,  as  fervently 
as  before. 

"  Well,  you  haven't.  Get  that  firmly  fixed  H  your 
heads.    And  you  never  saw  me,  or  West,  or  s 

before.  You'd  better  be  English  tourists— ».  — 
or  any  old  thing  you  like.    But  you  take  i  cst 

whatever  in  shipping.  Savvy  that  ?  All  you  ao  is  to 
loaf  about  there  and  wait  instructions.  And  now  be 
off.  You've  time  to  get  some  grub  ashore— I  expect 
you're  beginning  to  feel  peckish,  eh  ?— and  catch  the 
boat  train  at  midnight.  Roosendaal's  the  junction 
for  Antwerp.    Don't  forget  to  caU  for  my  letter." 

"  What  arc  we  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
Anything  in  it  beyond  the  report  ?  "  Voogdt  asked 


me. 


No." 


"  Then  bum  it.  It's  of  no  importance ;  but  we 
mustn't  leave  things  lying  about,  no  matter  how 
harmless  they  are." 
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The  two  were  overside  with  their  belongings  inside 
of  ten  minutes,  Voogdt  chatting  with  Sellick  in  the 
meanwhile.  When  the  boat  had  disappear*^  in  the 
darkness,  heading  for  the  pierheads,  he  came  below 
with  me  again,  and  sat  himself  down,  wanning  his 
hands  Opening  the  top  of  the  stove  he  stared  into  the 
glowing  fire. 

^^  "  It's  good  to  be  home  again,  and  wann,"  said  he. 

I  ve  been  in  some  cold  shops." 

••Out  with  it,"  said  I.  "  Tell  us  all  about  it.  What 
have  you  discovered  ?  " 

•'  Precious  little,  when  you  come  to  reckon  it  all 
up.  And  yet— I've  got  two  or  three  facts.  Facts 
that  certainly  don't  fit  in  with  my  theories  about 
Secret  Service,  though." 

••  What  aie  they  ?  " 

••  Not  so  fast.     I  think  the  best  t:  " 
to  tell  you  the  whole  yam  from  the  . 
time  'Kiah  put  me  ashore. 

•'  At  Hoogplaat." 

•'  Was  that  the  name  of  the  crib  ?  .  ^  -^.^v^..^^. 
I  didn't  stay  there.  When  he  left  me— did  you  know 
he  wanted  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  quid  when  I  landed  ? 
...  No  ?  He  did,  then.  Good  old  'Kiah !  .  .  . 
Well,  having  refused  the  loan,  much  to  his  disgust, 
I  got  away  from  the  waterside  as  fast  as  I  could.  There 
was  a  road  leading  southwards,  the  usual  pattern, 
straight  as  a  line  with  interminable  rows  of  poplars 
and  dykes  on  either  side,  and  I  foUowed  that.  In 
about  two  hours  I  found  myself  at  a  village— lisendyk  I 
think  was  the  name— whence  there  was  a  light  railway 
to  Eecloo.  For  a  wonder  there  was  a  late  train,  at 
nme  p.m.,  which  I  caught,  and  reached  Eecloo  just 
before  ten.  Stayed  the  night  there  and  got  to  Ghent 
early  next  morning.     What  I  was  after  was  to  trace 
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those  German  powder  barges,  if  possible.  Cheyne 
said  they  had  all  gone  up  river,  but  I  don't  put  a  lot 
of  reliance  on  that  gentleman,  and  thou^t  I'd  make 
a  few  inquiries  on  my  own.  However,  none  had  come 
to  Ghent.  Three  hours'  hanging  about  the  dock  offices 
convinced  me  of  that.  They  understand  how  to 
manage  shipping  over  here :  'tisn't  the  anyhow 
scramble  you  find  in  our  ports.  With  a  little  pahn  oil 
and  a  few  inquiries  I  was  very  soon  aUe  to  trace  the 
record  of  every  boat  that  had  entered  the  port  since 
the  German  sheds  were  opened,  and  they've  sent 
nothing  that  way. 

"  So  I  took  the  evening  train  to  Antwerp,  and 
started  the  same  search  there.  At  first  it  looked 
like  a  long  job,  which  is  why  I  told  you  to  write  me 
there  ;  but  in  the  evening  I  met  a  chap  in  the  George 
Hotel,  water-clerk  to  a  firm  of  brokers,  who  knew  the 
place  and  business  like  the  back  of  his  hand.  I  made 
up  to  him,  pretty  mannered  as  you  please,  stood  him  a 
few  drinks,  and  he  introduced  ^^e  to  a  man  in  the 
Customs.  More  drinks,  more  palm  oil,  and  before 
one  A.M.  I'd  checked  every  entry  of  imported  exjdosives 
that  had  entered  the  port  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
Not  one  of  them  was  from  Temeuzen." 

I  showed  my  surprise.  "  Did  they  go  farther  up 
river,  then  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  thought  till  I  foimd  cargoes  entered 
for  Mechlin.  Antwerp's  the  first  port  across  the 
Belgian  frontier,  don't  you  see,  and  every  load  of 
stuff  coming  into  the  country  is  checked  there.  The 
Temeuzen  barges  would  have  been  entered  if  they'd  only 
passed  the  place,  no  matter  where  they  were  going." 

"  Where  else  could  they  go  ?  " 

"  That's  what  puzzled  me.  I  got  a  map  and  pon- 
dered over  it.    Get  out  your  North  Sea  chart  and  I'll 
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show  you.  .  .  .  Right.  Here  we  are.  Axel— Ter- 
oeuzen.  Now  then,  on  up  hvtr.  See  this  little  tidal 
t  itiMT  joining  the  West  to  the  East  Scheldt  ?  " 

"  But  that's  embanked.  The  railway  runs  across 
it — ^the  main  line  from  Flushing  to  the  Continent." 

"  A  spidery  bridge— not  an  embankment.  It's 
tidal — ^pretty  hopeless-looking  mud-flats,  I  grant  you ; 
but  not  barred  altogether.  Once  you're  through 
there  you're  in  a  maze  of  mud-flats  and  islands  pierced 
here  and  there  by  the  deep  channel  of  a  big  river, 
and  the  islands  cut  up  worse  than  ever  by  small  canals. 
In  fact,  what  with  mud  and  what  with  tides  I'm 
hanged  if  you  can  tell  where  water  ends  and  land 
begins.  Look  what  a  muddle  'tis.  Beveland,  Duive- 
land,  Tholen,  Voorne,  Schouwen,  Goeree,  Beijer 
Island;  just  a  maze  of  'em.  A  maze.  There's  no 
other  name  for  it." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  took  train  to  a  place  called  Krabbendyk 
on  Beveland,  and  on  the  way  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  this  gutter  full  of  water,  it  being  high  tide. 
I  walked  round  the  town,  admired  all  there  was  to 
admire,  which  was  mostly  cows,  and  th^n  went  back  to 
Bergen-op-Zoom." 

"  I  had  your  letter  from  tLere." 

"When  I  wrote  on  Saturday  I  rather  thought  I 
should  be  staying  at  Bergen,  and  so  told  you  to  anchor 
here,  thinking  I  could  run  down  to  Flushing  and  join 
you  at  the  last  moment.  There  didn't  seem  any  other 
coure  op»in.  Unless  the  barges  went  to  sea — ^which 
was  almost  impossible — ^they  must  pass  into  the  East 
Scheldt,  and  I  meant  to  do  sentry-go  at  Bergen  and 
watch  out  for  the  next  to  pass.  However,  that  very 
Saturday  night,  having  a  taste  for  low  company,  I 
sat  in  a  little  waterside  pothouse  and  made  the  acquaint- 
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•aoe  of  a  chap  who  was  engineer  of  a  pleasure  launch 
belonging  to  some  rich  coffee  merchant  at  RotteMam. 
This  coffee  man  had  left  the  launch  at  Bwgen  and 
gone  home  by  train,  and  his  engineer  was  on  the  spree. 
I  joined  him,  and  so  charmed  him  with  my  affable 
manners  and  conversation  that  he  offered  to  give  me  a 
trip  back  to  Rotterdam  aboard  the  launch.  I  accepted, 
glad  to  get  out  of  Bergen  for  the  Simday,  and  on  our 
way  through  this  precious  maze,  what  should  pass  but 
a  barge  flying  the  powder-flag.  That  was  in  this 
channel — ^the  Keeten — ^between  Duiveland  and 
Tholen,  and  my  engineer  pal  told  me  a  good  many 
barges  from  Antwerp  took  that  road  to  Dordrecht. 

"  That  was  enough  for  me.  I  left  the  launch,  most 
ungratefully,  at  Rotterdam,  and  skipped  for  Dort  by 
an  afternoon  train.  Had  a  look  at  the  dockj,  but  saw 
no  signs  of  any  explosive  depot,  so  went  to  a  cheap 
hotel,  and  retired  to  my  bedroom  with  my  map.  I 
was  just  about  dead  beat,  I  can  tell  you.  What  with 
running  about  from  place  to  place  and  fuddling  with 
that  engineer  fool,  I'd  overdone  it  a  bit,  I  think. 
Poring  over  the  map,  I  fell  asleep  on  the  chair,  and 
woke  with  a  bump  on  the  floor.  So  I  chucked  myself 
on  the  bed  and  slept  for  ten  solid  hours." 

"  Did  you  find  any  barge  at  Dort  ?  " 

"  Never  looked  to  see.  When  I  woke  early  Monday 
muxning  I  picked  up  the  map  again  and — it  was 
inspiration,  no  less,  Jem—all  the  tangle  of  waterways 
seemed  to  fall  into  order  before  my  eyes,  just  as  a 
child's  puzzle  maze  becomes  clear  in  a  moment  when 
a  pencil  line  is  drawn  through  rts  proper  path  to  the 
centre.  Nearly  all  the  canals  leading  towards  the 
frontier  seemed  to  converge  al  Tiel,  and  to  Tiel  I 
went,  first  train.  All  as  before :  low  pubs,  free  drinks, 
and  the  information  I  wanted,  before  ten  A.11.    A 
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powder  barge  had  passed  through  there  on  Satiirda]^— 
bound  for  Amhem,  my  informant  thought,  though  he 
wasn't  sure  about  that.  On  to  Ainhem ;  to  find  the 
baige  had  left  that  s?  ne  mommg,  bound  down  the 
lissel  for  ZwoUe,  on  h  way  to  Delfzyl,  So  off  I  went 
in  chase,  and  actually  .aw  her  fron  the  train  awling 
along  behind  two  stuggy  Flemish  tow-hor*  >  It  was 
at  a  lonely  part  of  the  canal,  and  not  only  w  .ae  chap 
at  the  wheel  smoking,  but  her  cabin  stove-pipe  was 
sin<  idng,  too.  And  the  red  swallow-tail  flying  over- 
bead  all  the  time  !    How's  that  ?  " 

'•  I'm  glad  I  wasn't  aboard  her." 

**  So  I  thought,  at  the  time.  Not  that  I  ever 
imagined  it  was  powder  they  were  carrying,  all  the 
same.  Well,  this  was  just  before  reaching  Zutphen. 
I  whipped  out  my  map,  left  the  train  at  Zutphen,  and 
took  another  for  the  frontier.  I  was  going  by  guess- 
work, I  grant  vou,  but  it  happened  to  be  right." 

"  What  had  y.  i  guessed      ten  ?  " 

**  Shut  up.  Let  iTd  teil  y  yam  in  my  own  way. 
This  barge  was  for  Zwolle,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vscht.  The  qi; "^kest  way  from  there  over  the 
frontier  is  m  that  I'ver  to  Gramsbergen.  On  the 
Goman  side  vhe  river  skirts  a  God-forsaken  morass 
called  the  Bourthanger  Moor — smiles  and  miles  of  it, 
through  which  is  cut  a  canal,  strategic,  I  suppose — 
parallel  with  the  frontier.  This  canal  enters  the  Ems 
a  few  miles  above  Leer,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
If  anything  funny  was  going  to  happen  that  was  the 
I^ace  for  it— in  that  watery  deserted  bog.  So  I  took 
train  to  Salzbergen,  and  stayed  there  the  night,  register- 
ing at  the  hotel  as  a  sailor  on  the  way  to  Emden  to 
join  my  ship.  Next  morning  I  went  to  Ihrhove,  the 
junction  for  the  West  Friesland  line,  and  thence  to 
Weener,  where  the  railway  crosses  the  Ems  below  its 
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junction  with  the  Bourthanger  Canal.  Thu  was 
Tuesday  morning,  and  I  hadn't  been  there  six  hours 
before  a  barge  passed  under  the  railway  bridge,  red 
swallow-tail  and  all,  bound  for— where  d'ye  think  ?  " 

"  Delfzyl  ?  " 
^^  *'  Wrong  again.    Emden."    He  looked  triumjAant. 
"  She'd  changed  her  mind  about  her  port  of  destina- 
tion whilst  passing  throu|^  those  morasses.    What 
d'ye  think  of  that  ?  " 
"  I  don't  see  anything  in  it." 
"I  do,  then.    This  company,  with  alleged  head- 
quarters at  Delf25yl  in  Holland,  is  sending  a  steady 
stream  of  barges  by  devious  routes  into  Germany, 
loaded  with  wolframite.    Think  of  the  tons  and  tons 
they're  sending.    They  whack  our  primitive  methods, 
hands  down.    Here  are  we,  messing  about  Channel, 
with  long  voyages  and  short  voyages,  delayed  by  all 
sorts  of  weather,  whilst  they're  sending  a  steady  pro- 
cession—forty tons  at  a  time— by  safe  and  certain 
routes.    Explosives  be  blowed !    But  isn't  it  a  noble 
notion  ?    Not  a  soul  dares  tamper  with  their  carboys, 
or  retorts,  or  whatever  they  are.    We  must  do  the 
same  business,  Jem.    I'll  put  it  before  Ward  next 
trip,  and  we  must  lay  in  rope-screens  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  stage  properties.    A  grand  idea  !    Why,  we  can 
go  on  for  years.    I  see  myself  a  millionaire,  yet." 
"  Then  you  haven't  been  to  Temeuzen  at  all  ?  " 
"  What  need,  man  ?    I've  found  out  the  essentials 
of  the  business.    We  know  they're  on  the  same  lay  as 
we  are,  and  we  know  where  they're  shipping  their  goods. 
What  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Look  here,"  I  said.  "  I  grant  your  head's  worth 
ten  of  mine,  but  I'd  like  to  point  out  one  thing  to  you. 
You  haven't  discovered  what  you|set  out  to  do,'  and 
that's  the  meaning]of  that  road-making  at  midnight." 
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"  True,"  said  he.  "  But  that  can  soon  be  done,  now 
we  know  what  they're  at.  My  conjectures  were  all 
wrong — about  the  German  Secret  Service  business,  I 
mean.   They're  just  the  same  sort  of  thieves  as  we  are." 

"  Have  it  so,"  I  said.  "  I  can't  contradict  you. 
Now  what  are  the  next  orders  ?  What  about  Ward's 
death  ?  " 

"That's  all  ri^t.  That  was  for  Cheyne's  benefit, 
and  it'll  be  rather  interesting  to  see  how  he  takes 
the  news.  Bet  you  what  you  like  he  proposes  some 
new  scheme  of  robbery  on  the  strength  of  it." 

We  got  up  anchor  just  after  midnight,  and  had 
a  quick  journey  up  the  narrow  channels,  anchoring 
again  off  Temeuzen  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  morning. 
There  was  a  light  in  the  ofl&ce,  and  in  answer  to  our  hail 
Cheyne  came  out  and  called  to  us  to  send  a  boat  ashore. 
'Kiah  and  SeUick  had  just  turned  in  for  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  so  I  took  the  dinghy  ashore  myself,  and  he  came 
sliding  and  squattering  down  over  the  mud-banks  to 
meet  it. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  he  asked,  when  he 
got  down  into  the  cabin,  muddied  half-way  to  his  knees. 

"What  news?" 

"  When  did  you  saU  ?  " 

"  Monday  night." 

"  You've  been  a  long  time  coming." 

"  Head  winds.  And  we  missed  our  tide  at  Flushing. 
What's  the  news  ?  " 

"  Leonard  Ward's  dead." 

"  Never !  "   We  chorused  astonishment.   "  What  did 

he  die  of  ?  " 

"  Cab  accident  in  Duncannon  Street — ^by  Charing 
Cross.  I  haven't  any  particulars  yet,  but  I've  had  a 
newspaper  and  a  letter  from  Miss  Brand.  They're 
scared  to  death,  those  girls." 
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"  And  what's  to  do,  now  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Who's  to 
take  over  his  work  ?  " 

"Ahf  WeU  you  may  ask.  leant  do  it  and  be  here 
too,  can  I  ?  I  don't  suppose  either  of  you  two  can  be 
spared— even  if  you  knew  the  business— and  I  don't 
know  wh&t  to  think,  but  I  don't  fancy  trusting  Car- 
withen,  altogether.    Eh  ?  " 

"What  do  you  suggest?"    Voogdt  said  quietly. 

Haven't  you  got  a  proposal  ready?" 

"Well— look  here,  you  two,  what  I  say  goes  no 
farther,  does  it  ?  Well,  then,  I  don't  mind  owning  that 
Van  Noppen  has  made  me  an  offer  on  the  quiet  to  buv 
us  out."  ^ 

"What's  the  figure?" 

"  I  bluffed  him,  as  I  thought.  Said  we  wouldn't  sell 
out  under  a  hundred  thousand.  And  if  you'll  believe 
me.  he  rose  to  it.  Thirty-three  thousand  quid  apiece 
for  the  three  of  us.    Isn't  that  very  near  enough  ?  " 

"  What  about  the  other  partners  ?  "  said  Voocdt 
doubtfully.  ^ 

"  Well— what  about  'em  ?    They  won't  make  trouble. 
T^ey  re  too  badlv  scared  over  Leonard's  death.  Besides 
what  do  women    .low  of  business  ?    And  they've  got 
enough  already— more  than  enough." 

It  was  Voogdt's  promptness  saved  the  beast.    The 
point  of  Cheyne's  chin  wasn't  two  feet  from  my  face 
and  if  he'd  spoken  half-a-dozen  words  more  I  should 
have  broken  his  lying  jaw.    As  it  was,  Voogdt  leant 
^'TJ?*'?'^^"  ""^  ^""^  *«o^  ^»n»  by  the  buttonhole. 
"TK—   '"  talking.r  he  said,  in  tones  of  admiration. 
^  This  is  straight  talk.    Now  you  go  on  deck,  Cheyne, 
just  for  ten  minutes,  and  we'll  give  you  your  answer  " 
The  sweep  went  like  a  lamb,  and  Voogdt  turned  to  me. 
Put  your  hands  in  your  pockets  and  keep  'em  there," 
ne  said.       If  I  see  your  knuckles  go  white  like  that 
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again  III  fling  the  lamp  at  you,  sure's  my  name's 
Voogdt.    You  clumsy  ass,  you'll  muck  the  whole  show." 

"  Muck's  a  good  word,"  I  said,  choking.  "  And  I'm 
going  to  dirty  my  fingers  on  that  lump  of  filth  !  " 

"  No,  you  aren't — ^not  yet,  anyhow.  Do  for  heaven's 
sake  bottle  yourself  up  for  an  hour.  I'm  going  to  get 
him  down  again,  and  arrange  details.  You  sit  tight 
there,  and  don't  open  your  mouth,  except  to  say  Yes 
or  No." 

He  called  Chejme  down  again.  "  Look  here,"  he 
said.  "As  man  to  man,  is  that  hundred  thousand 
the  outside  figure  ?  " 

"  On  my  honour  it  is."  Of  all  things,  he  chose  to 
swear  by  liis  honour  I 

"  How  much  are  you  to  get  as  bonus  if  you  bring  off 
the  deal ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  only  a  commission — ^that's  fcdr 
business." 

"  I  never  said  it  wasn't.    What's  the  total  figure  ?  " 

*'  I  was  to  have  ten  per  cent,  commission — ^ten 
thousand  quid.  On  ly  word  of  honour,  Voogdt,  old 
chap,  that's  the  last  penny  of  it." 

"  We  want  half  that,  just  to  make  even  money. 
Thirty-five  thousand  apiece  for  us,  and  forty  thousand 
for  you.    WiU  that  do  ?  " 

Cheyne  was  evidently  very  relieved  at  our  moderation. 
"  That  isn't  out  of  the  way,"  he  said. 

"  Then  tell  Van  Noppen  we'll  meet  him  to  discuss 
the  matter  in  our  office  this  evening  at  half-past  nine. 
Don't  say  we  accept.  We  may  screw  a  Uttle  more 
out  of  him.  Agreed  ?  Good  enough.  Now  you  sUj 
ashore  again  and  get  to  bed.  We  shall  be  alongside 
emptying  our  hold  before  eight." 

"  What  have  you  brought  ?  " 

Voogdt  looked  at  me,  nonplussed  for  once. 
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H«r.-^  •  *  *^^-  ^*  "^  *^^  «"^y  ™<1  I  spoke 
during  the  interview,  and  I  had  to  lick  my  lips  tVrice 
before  I  could  get  that  out.  for  I  was  shatoig  dl  ^er 

oTders^^t'slL""  ^  '  ^^^'  '^  '^  ^^^  ^-^<^*'« 

It  was  Voogdt  put  him  ashore-he  wouldn't  trust 

m!  "^t  him-and  when  he  returned  he  found 

"  Come  below,"  said  he. 

thr/f^'*."*^"^  *^  ^^^'"  ^  ^^-    "  It  stinks  since 
that  Thmg's  been  down  there." 

bud^s."  *^  '"**•    ^'  "^"^  "^  highfalutin  isn't 
"  Is  it  business  to  rob  women  ?  " 

jy^^*  ^'"'''L^''  ^"^  '**y  °"  ^«<=^  c^^ing  early  of  a 

tn  1?°^T'  "^5""/°?  "^S^*  ^  ^^^  ^Jow  scheming 
to  get  windward  of  the  swine.    Don't  you  see  we're 

Z\f^'  ^i,^^  <lr't  l^eep  in  with  CheVe.":  ^S 
the  show  Our  only  chance  is  to  get  him  ok  our  ?i 
^d  stick  out  or  a  higher  price  than  Van  NoppenT^ 
pay.    Come  below  and  I'll  persuade  you  " 

I  said"""''!  17!  ^^7.'^^  ^  ^"^'*  ^  persuaded." 
l^  :    ^  f^  'I  ^^  ^^°  '^^"^"g  ^  °»uck  and  111 

stay  up  here  m  fresh  air  for  a  bit  "  *"u  i  u 

beln^  j^^i  ^  ^  t°'*'"  "^^  '^^  ^^°rtly'  and  went 
below     As  for  me.  I  stayed  on  deck  tiU  daylight 

^  nnt^'     1  r""'"'  ™  ^^"^^^^  B^^d's  cousin 
TTie  only  consolation  was  that  even  she  knew  something 

2^11  "".T  '^^"  '^^  '^^  *°  ^°'  ^d  there  w^n't 
Z  ^  k!^'  engagement  I'd  heard  talked  about 

But  It  was  bad  enough  that  they  should  be  blood 
relations,  without  that. 
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THE  night  was  over  already,  really.  There  was 
the  waking  feel  in  the  air  that  comes  before  the 
dawn.  Arcturus  was  setting,  the  Crown  nearing  the 
horizon,  and  to  eastward  over  Europe  the  marshy  skyline 
was  black  and  well  defined,  the  rising  stars  pule  against 
a  strip  of  grey.  I  walked  up  and  down,  and  the  more 
I  "rmlked  the  more  my  anger  grew.  When  the  dean  sky 
and  the  first  fresh  iirind  of  morning  told  me  again  what 
I  knew  very  well  before,  that  Pamela  Brand  was  the 
only  girl  in  the  world  for  me,  I  had  only  to  glance  ashore 
to  be  reminded  that  Cheyne  had  once  dared  to  think 
she  was  his  for  the  asking.  That  was  the  sting  of  it 
all ;  that  was  what  made  my  anger  venomous.  He  was 
a  rogue — a  blackguard — ^no  names  could  be  too  bad  for 
him,  in  any  case  ;  but  his  crowning  offence — far  worse 
than  cheating  or  theft — ^was  that  he  had  dared  as  much 
as  to  look  at  Ws  cousin.  Love  and  hate  warred  in  me  : 
putting  the  love  in  the  background  of  my  '^-Jnd,  I 
promised  the  rising  sun  that  I  would  square  t  unts 
with  Cheyne  before  it  set  again. 

It  came  up  round  and  clear,  turning  marshes  and  river 
to  gold,  and  then  hid  again  behind  a  bank  of  cloud  to 
make  its  toilet  for  a  fine  bright  day.  Sellick  was  first 
on  deck,  looking  .xoout  him  curiously,  and  I  told  him 
to  rouse  'Kial\  out  whilst  I  waked  Voogdt  to  help  get 
alongside  the  whaii.  Voogdt  and  SeUick  in  the  dinghy 
towed  the  Luck  and  Charity  a  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
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and  then  took  the  ends  of  our  warns  ashore,  so  that  ^ 

thing,  until  from  slanging  me  he  got  to  mW  ^K 

^^o«  Cheyne  for  the  present.  «d  ?pro^  ^Z 

^S?  "r,?"  f^"y  "»™8«  *«■  lU  give  ^JZ' 
word  to  go  for  him.  and  you  car.  iMsh  him  into  trire  a«^ 

^J^k  or  two,  you  surely  aren't  going  to  wreck  the 

"  rm  going  to  give  him  a  hammering."  I  reoeated 

•He  de«rves  it.    No  man  better.^' ButTof^,„ 

S«  here  If  we  can't  get  out  of  it  any  other  TOylTl 

get  Wird-s  permission  to  accept  this  offer.    ^Lo  a 

hundred  gives  us  over  sixteen  thousand  a  shari-*Sl,t 

hou^mdeachforyouandmyself.    That'sZ^;;^ 

Thltf  ^f^/";  "?  *,■?*  I  set  my  chance  at  him. 
iTJi  I  ™f  t-to  feel  hjs  face  against  my  knuckles 
I  don  t  want  the  money."  ■'  """^"es. 

"Well.  I  do.    Let  me  have  what  I  want  andv«n».. 
away  a  hundred  thousand  quid-doesn't  it  _W  ^ 

rkT^^vlrr?/""  ™"«''--<»-t>™«?  0^ 
weeK  or  so.    You  must,  old  man.    See  here  if  vmi  ,t,^«* 

things  now.  you're  robbing  your  partneA  of    i2^ 

thousand  pounds  apiece.    iJt  ?Lt^ r^        "^"^^ 
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"  AU  right,"  I  said  suUenly.  "  I'U  hold  off  for  a 
fortnight,  but,  mind  you,  that's  the  ^hole  extent  of 
it.  A  fortnight  from  now,  whether  your  arrangements 
are  made  or  not,  I  take  Masier  Cheyne  by  the  ear  and 
we'll  see  who's  the  best  man." 

"  There's  a  lot  of  doubt  about  that.  But  promise 
you  won't  touch  him,  or  make  trouble  before  then." 

"  Very  well.    I  rromise." 

"  That's  better,"  said  he.  much  relieved.  "  And  now 
let's  get  this  ballast  out  and  load — ^load  deep  for  once. 
No  more  pretence  at  ballast.  This  is  coproUtes,  hence- 
forth.   A  good  notion,  that  of  yours,  Jem." 

"  Don't  you  come  cameying  round  me,"  I  said. 
"  You've  heard  my  last  word.  I  give  you  one  fortnight 
to  make  your  arrangements  and  then " 

"  All  right.  AU  right,"  .aid  he.  "  Don't  make  a 
song  abu  *t  it.  I've  got  your  promisse  to  lie  low  for  a 
fortnight,  iv  aercber.  Don't  forget  it  means  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  in  Miss  Brand's  pocket." 

"  And  Miss  Lavington's,"  I  snapped  at  him. 

"  Quite  right.  And  Carwithen's  —  and  Ward's. 
And  eight  thousand  in  mine  and  yours.  Nov  come 
on  deck  and  work  some  of  your  bad  temper  out  of 
you." 

We  slung  the  ballast  straight  over  the  skeleton  wharf 
out  on  the  mud,  an  absence  of  precaution  showing  more 
clearly  than  anything  else  could  have  done  that  the  end 
of  our  trading  operations  was  in  sight.  The  hold  was 
almost  empty  by  low  water  and  we  were  able  to  get  a  few 
tubs  of  mud  aboard  before  the  rising  tide  stopped  odr 
work. 

Cheyne  dian't  come  near  us  all  day.  He  lay  abed 
late,  not  coming  out  of  the  ofl&ce  until  midday.  Then 
he  only  waved  a  hand,  and  set  out  for  Temeuzen— for 
lunch,  I  suppose.    When  we  knocked  off,  at  about  half- 
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past  two,  Voogdt  changed  into  dean  clothes  and  f oDowed 

him.    He  got  back  about  five. 
"  Biainwaring  and  Colley  are  there,"  he  announced 

as  we  sat  down  to  tea.    "  Mainwaring's  an  Enghsh 

tourist  of  weak  intellect  and  Colley \,  his  attendant. 

They're  coming  down  this  way  for  a  walk  about  dusk." 
"  Are  they  coming  aboard  ?  "    I  was  feehng  much 

better  after  a  day's  steady  work,  for  there's  nothing 

hke  hard  exercise  for  the  temper. 

"Coming  aboard  1  No  fear.  They're  going  down 
the  embtu'cment  towards  Van  Noppen's  show.  I'm 
gomg  for  a  walk,  too.  You  and  Sellick  will  stay  here 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

He  went  off  about  half-past  six,  after  a  chat  with 
aellick,  scrambled  down  the  embankment,  pipe  in 
mouth,  and  set  off  inland,  strolling  at  an  easy  pace, 
bunset  was  at  seven,  and  just  as  the  great  red  baU 
touched  the  western  marshy  skyline  I  saw  Mainwaring 
and  Colley  coming  down  the  path  from  the  town. 
Mainwanng  was  walking  jerkily,  as  though  he  were  on 
tiptoe,  and  Colley  slouched  along  a  pace  in  his  rear, 
his  hands  m  his  pockets.    They  were  first  rate  at  acting 
a  part,  for  if  Voogdt  hadn't  told  me  what  they  were 
playing  at.  I  should  have  put  them  down  as  somebody 
a  bit  dotty  and  his  keeper.    As  they  passed  the  wharf, 
Mamwanng  stopped  and  pointed  at  us. 

"  See  the  Uttle  ship,  John,"  he  said,  sort  of  siUv- 
mterested.  ' 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Colley  sulkily.  He  spoke  exactly  as  a 
bored  attendant  on  a  madman  would  speak,  and  after 
Mamwanng  had  twaddled  some  mc  e  about  the  litUe 
ship  they  went  on  down  the  banks  as  before. 

I  whipped  below  and  watched  them  through  the 
glasses  until  it  got  too  dark  to  see  what  they  were  at 
and  then  I  went  on  deck  again.    The  last  I  saw  of  them 
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they  had  passed  the  German  sheds  and  were  walking 
farther  down  the  embankment.    When  I  got  on  deck, 
I  found  SeUick  going  up  the  gang-plank. 
"  Here,  where  are  you  going  ?  "  I  asked. 
"Ashore.    Just  a  stroll  to  stretch  my  legs.    No 
objection,  is  there  ?    I'm  obeying  orders." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  and  he  went  up  the  wharf, 
disappeared  behind  the  of&ce,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 
I  walked  up  and  down  for  a  bit,  had  a  chat  with 
'Kiah  on  the  fo'castle  head,  and  then,  wondering  what 
time  it  was,  peeped  down  into  the  cabin.  Our  clock 
said  half-past  eight,  and  it  was  getting  very  dark.  I 
was  just  beginning  to  wonder  whether  Mainwaring  and 
CoUey  had  lost  their  way  when  I  heard  two  men  walk- 
ing up  th^j  embankment  from  the  direction  in  which 
they  had  gone.  Having  nothing  else  to  do  I  went  ashore 
to  the  end  of  the  wharf  to  see  them  pass,  but  they  were 
only  two  labourers,  apparently  on  their  way  home  to 
Temeuzen,  instead  of  the  two  men  I  had  expected. 
They  lingered  by  our  sheds  for  a  moment  and  then  went 
an,  saying  good-night  to  me  in  Dutch  as  they  passed. 
They  couldn't  have  been  gone  five  minutes,  and  I  was 
just  sitting  down  upon  a  bollard  to  rest,  when  Colley 
came  running  up  the  embankment  at  top  speed. 
He  had  kept  to  the  grassy  edgfes  of  the  path  and  was 
on  me  almost  before  I  heard  him. 

''  Anything  wrong  ?  "  I  asked,  startled. 

"  No.  Got  a  pair  of  pliers  or  stout  shears  aboard  ? 
Anything  that'll  cut  wire  ?    Yes  ?     Rmi,  quick." 

I  slipped  aboard  and  brought  him  a  knife  I  kept 
in  the  cabin  for  odd  jobs,  which  had  a  pair  of  wire 
nippers  on  it. 

"  Will  this  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  it  contemptuously. 

"It    must,    if   you've   nothing    better.    Anybody 
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puMd  here  ?  T>»o  men  ?  That's  right.  Did  they 
hang  about  the  place  at  all  ?  Yes  ?  Goo«l.  Don't 
let  anybody  go  near  tl^re — near  the  sheds— till  ¥fte 
come  back." 

He  ran  off  as  silently  as  he  had  come,  leaving  me  to 
wonder  what  was  going  on. 

As  I  sat  I  was  facing  our  sheds,  the  office  immediately 
opposite  me,  two  stores  on  the  left  and  one  larger  on 
the  right.  Behind,  tied  alongside  the  wharf,  was  the 
Litck  and  Chanty,  her  bows  towards  the  river  and  her 
stem  about  thirty  feet  from  v^re  I  sat.  The  path 
along  the  embankment  was  wider  here,  worn  by  traffic 
to  a  good  broad  road,  narrowing  Off  again  to  left  and 
right  in  the  directions  of  Temeuzen  and  the  G^man 
sheds.  The  night  was  fine,  but  clouds  hid  the  stars 
and  it  was  very  dark,  so  that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  make  out  the  shape  of  the  gable-end  over  the 
office.  From  the  top  of  the  embankment  the  marshy 
horizon  all  roimd  lay  low  and  dark,  blurred  a  little 
with  the  low  mists  lying  on  the  pastures. 

It  was  a  cheerless  place  by  night,  low-l5dng,  damp 
and  cold ;  the  only  lights  visible  were  one  or  two 
twinkles  from  the  houses  by  Temeuzen  lock,  and  a 
cheery  glow  from  our  fo 'castle  hatch,  shining  up  thiu:igh 
the  faint  haze  that  lay  over  the  water.  I  was  just  on 
the  point  of  going  down  there  for  warmth  and  'Kiah's 
company  when  Sellick  came  from  behind  the  sheds, 
crossed  the  road,  and  sat  down  beside  me  on  the 
bollard. 

"  Where've  you  been  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Just  over  there."  He  spoke  in  a  whisper,  nodding 
towards  the  office.  "Squatting  on  the  grass  behind 
that  hut.    Watching  you,  for  one  thing." 

"  Colley's  just  been  here.  He  says  we're  not  to  go 
near  the  sheds." 
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"  I  heard  him.    No  fear  of  my  going,  anyhow." 

"  Did  you  see  those  two  men  pass  ?  " 

"  I  did.    Shut  up,  skipper.    Dsten." 

We  listened  with  all  our  ears,  but  could  hear  nothing 
except  the  light  breeze  sighing  in  the  grass,  and  'Kiah 
whistling  some  melancholy  strain  down  in  the  fo 'castle 
behind  us.  Once  Sellick  looked  round  over  his  shoulder 
with  a  jerk,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  call  to 
'Kiah  to  be  quiet,  but  apparently  he  changed  his  mind 
and  we  sat  on  in  silence. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  the  appointment  with  Van 
Noppen  in  our  office  at  nine-thirty,  and  was  thinking 
it  was  time  some  of  the  others  put  in  an  appeai'ance 
when  Voogdt  came  quickly  and  quietly  across  the 
road. 

"  Time  ?  "  he  said  sharply,  in  a  low  voice. 
Sellick  had  a  watch  and  struck  a  match.    "  Ten  to 
nine,"  he  said. 

"  Good.  We're  on  time.  then.  Anything  to  report, 
Fran^  ?  " 

"  One  of  those  two  chaps  stopped  by  the  living  shed. 
Messing  about  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  as  far  as  I  could 
see." 

"  Whereabouts  ?  " 

"  Far  side.    Near  the  middle  of  the  shed." 
"  Right.    Clear  out,  you  two.    Get  aboard.    Your 
work's  done.    I'm  on  duty  here." 

"  CoUey  says  no  one  is  to  go  near  the  sheds,"  I 
put  in. 

"  That's  all  right,  Jem.  I  know.  Ah  I  Here  they 
are.  I  want  you.  Harry.  Disappear.  Mainwaring. 
Take  char*-  ^his,  Frankie." 

He  ham  jllick  what  looked  to  me  like  a  long 
limp  riding-switch,  and  slipped  across  the  road  again, 
Colley  at  his  heels. 
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SeUkk  itroUed  oat  along  the  wharf  towaidi  otir 
gang-pUnk,  tnd  I  was  tummg  to  foUow  him  when 
•omelhing  {ducked  at  my  trouaer-Ieg.  Stooping, 
ttartled,  to  see  what  it  was  I  found  my  head  close  to 
Ifainwaring's  upturned  face.  He  was  lying  prone 
upon  the  grass. 

"Lie  down  hen.  skipper,"  he  said.  "Frankiell 
look  after  the  ship  for  you.  Stay  and  see  the  fun* 
Take  cover  behind  the  bollard." 

As  I  lay  down  beside  him  a  match  was  struck  behind 
the  office  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  other  two  came 
across  the  road,  walking  sl('Wly  and  carefuHy,  Voogdt 
with  a  bundle  dasped  in  his  arms. 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  jc!t  it.  Austin."  Collets 
voice  sounded  very  earnest.  "  Put  it  down  here  on  the 
grass.    Gently,  now." 

"Not  too  dose  to  my  head."  Mainwaring  said 
plaintively. 

Neither  of  them  as  much  as  noticed  him.  "  Let's 
have  a  light  again.  .  .  .  Matches  are  safe  enouj^." 
CoUey  said.  He  was  kneeling  by  the  bundle,  feeling 
it  all  over  with  his  hands.  Voogdt  struck  a  match 
and  by  its  flickering  light  I  saw  it  was  of  saildoth.  about 
as  big  as  a  man's  head,  tied  cardessly  enou^  with  a 
piece  of  stout  line. 

The  match  went  out.  but  after  more  fumbling  in 
the  dark.  Colley  seemed  to  get  the  bundle  open. 

"  Another  match,"  he  demanded. 

The  saildoth  now  lay  flat,  and  standing  on  it  was 
a  common  kitchen  saucepan,  its  handle  broken  of! 
short,  fiUed  with  coarse  yellow  crystals,  like  brown 
sugar,  only  that  the  cr^tals  were  larger. 

"  My  hat !  "  Cdley  whispered,  in  awed  t<a»8. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Voogdt  asked. 

"Picric  acid,  by  the  look  of  it."    He  picked  out 
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tm>  oryitals  rather  larger  than  peas  aad  put  them  by 
00  the  boUard.  "  Throw  away  that  match  and  bear 
a  hand,  Austin.  Take  it  by  handfuls  at  a  time,  and 
spread  it  on  the  mud  below  there.  Don't  throw  it* 
Walk  down  and  spread  it  on  the  mud  by  hand." 

When  the  saucepan  was  empty  he  took  it  farther 
down  the  embankment  and  threw  it  into  a  pasture 
field,  and  just  as  he  rejoined  us  I  heard  a  step  I  knew 
approaching  down  the  embankment. 

"  There's  Cheyne  coming,"  I  said. 

At  the  words  our  two  men  disappeared  noiselessly 
into  the  darkness.  I  never  saw  where  or  how  they 
went.  Mainwaring,  beside  me,  gave  one  wriggle 
backwards  and  I  suppose  slid  down  over  the  bank. 
By  the  time  I  was  on  my  feet  again  Colley  had  gone, 
too,  and  Voogdt  and  myself  were  alone. 

"  That  you,  Cheyne  ?  "  Voogdt  called. 

"  That's  me.  Am  I  late  ?  Van  Noppen  turned  ud 
yet  ? "  rr-  r 

"  Not  yet." 

"  That's  all  right,  then.  I'll  open  the  office.  We 
may  as  well  wait  inside  as  out  here." 

His  shadowy  form  approached  the  office  door  and 
I  heard  his  latchkey  in  the  lo  k. 

"  Is  it  all  clear  for  him  to  go  in  ?"  I  asked,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  All  clear.    Got  the  hang  of  things  yet  ?  " 
"  An  attempt  to  blow  up  the  shed  ?  " 
"  That's  about  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  there  isn't  any  explosive  stuff  left 
there  ?  " 

"  No  odds  if  there  is.  We've  cut  their  wire.  Pretty 
road-making,  eh  ?  Now  I'll  go  in  to  Cheyne.  You 
stay  here  and  keep  an  eye  open  for  Van  Noppen." 

The  German  turned  up  punctually  to  time,  and  we 
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went  into  the  shed  together,  passing  strai^t  throng^ 
the  narrow  outer  office  into  Cheyne's  living-room. 
I'd  been  there  several  times  before,  without  taking 
much  notice  of  the  place,  but  now  with  my  nerves 
strung  and  alert  every  detail  leaped  to  the  eye.  The 
frowsy  bed  in  the  far  comer  ;  the  writing-table  by  the 
window  ;  the  stove  bricked  into  one  angle,  with  a  cheap 
American  alarum  clock  ticking  noisily  on  the  narrow 
mantelshelf ;  I  can  see  them  now  as  clearly  as  if  in  a 
photograph.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  table 
with  a  green  baize  cover,  and  against  the  partition 
hung  a  row  of  coats  and  oilskins.  Everything  was 
neglected,  dusty  and  uncoinfortable.  Kept  tidy  the 
place  would  have  made  decent  quarters  enough  for  a 
single  man  ;  but  how  Cheyne,  a  sailor,  could  have  ever 
lived  in  such  a  litter  beat  me.  It's  queer  how  little 
things  affect  you.  Knowing  Qieyne  a  rogue  and  hating 
him  like  poison,  I  yet  felt  more  ashamed  at  the  moment 
of  his  untidy  house  than  of  his  rascality.  Remember- 
ing the  neatness  of  Van  Noppen's  room — the  room  we 
had  burgled — I  felt  it  disgraceful  that  he  should  see 
our  headquarters  in  such  a  state. 

Cheyne  w^  sitting  at  the  table  as  we  entered,  the 
inevitable  bottle  and  siphon  before  him,  and  Voogdt 
sprawled  at  ease  upon  his  unmade  bed.  Van  Noppen 
sat  down,  refusing  Cheyne's  invitation  to  drink,  and  I 
stood  leaning  against  the  office  partition  behind  him. 
I  wouldn't  sit  in  Cheyne's  quarters.  Behind  me,  to 
my  right,  was  the  door  ;  opposite,  in  the  far  right-hand 
comer,  the  fireplace.  Opposite  to  that  again,  in  the  far 
left-hand  comer,  stood  the  bed,  and  immediately  on  my 
left  was  the  washstand,  set  squarely  in  the  comer  at  its 
foot,  the  coats  and  oilskins  hanging  on  the  wall  beside 
it.  The  window  was  between  the  fireplace  and  the 
bed,  and  Chesme  sat  with  his  back  to  it,  facing  Van 
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Noppen,  the  lamp  standing  on  the  table  between  them. 
I  stood  behind  the  German's  back,  whilst  Voogdt 
lying  on  the  bed,  well  back  from  the  Hght,  commanded 
a  view  of  the  whole  room,  and  of  all  our  three  faces 
Cheyne  m  profile.  Van  Noppen  three-quarter  face,  and 
me  full  face.    Also  he  had  the  best  view  of  the  door, 
which  was  diagonaUy  opposite  from  the  comer  in  which 
he  lay.    As  for  me,  I  could  see  everything  in  the  room 
except  Van  Noppen's  face,  which  was  turned  away 
from  me,  and  the  door,  which  was  behind  my  right 
shoulder.  ** 

After  a  bit  of  palavering  round  the  subject,  Cheyne 
took  the  conversation  in  charge,  and  told  Van  Noppen 
he  had  reported  the  offer  to  us,  and  that  we  were 
prepared  to  come  to  terms,  if  possible.    Van  Noppen 
looking  round  over  his  shoulder  at  me,  as  though  he 
wanted  me  to  corroborate  Cheyne,  I  told  him  at  once 
that  I  had  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter. 
,.  "  ^^^^e's  my  partner,"  I  said,  nodding  at  Voogdt. 
He  speaks  for  me.    I'm  only  here  to  listen,  so  it's  no 
good  asking  me  questions.    What  he  says,  I'll  stand 
to."    And  after  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  in  the 
ensuing  conversation. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  Voogdt,  after  a  lot  of  haggling 
demanded  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds! 
Van  Noppen  didn't  definitely  refuse  him.  He  said 
he  wasn't  empowered  to  agree  to  so  much,  but  that 
he  would  consult  his  principals.  That  should  have 
ended  the  matter  for  the  present,  but  Voogdt  started 
a  long  roundabout  catechism  that  I  couldn't  follow  at 
aU.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  find  out  the 
names  of  Van  Noppen's  employers,  but  after  a  few 
questions  about  them  he  drifted  purposelessly  off 
into  a  senes  of  questions  that  didn't  seem  to  me  to 
have  any  bearing  on  the  matter.    How  did  Van  Noppen 
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intend  to  pay  us  ?  What  was  the  present  rate  of 
exchange—marks  for  pounds  sterling?  Were  the 
Delfsyl  Company  prepared  to  make  us  an  additional 
offer  for  the  Luck  and  Charity  ?  Silly  questions  like 
that.  And  several  times  he  repeated  himself,  so  that 
even  Che3me  at  last  had  to  call  him  to  order  and  teU 
him  he  was  wasting  time.  As  for  Van  Noppen,  he 
began  to  fidget  under  the  cross-questioning,  and  at  ten 
past  ten  got  up  and  announced  that  he  must  be  goag, 
and  just  as  he  rose  I  heard  somebody  move  in  the  outer 
office  behind  me.  He  would  pass  on  our  demands  to 
his  employers,  he  said,  and  he  thought  he  might  get 
the  m  to  spring  the  extra  money.  With  that  he  turned 
t(/  the  door  and,  the  conversation  being  over,  Cheyne 
leaned  back  in  his  chair.  His  movement  let  the  lamp- 
light fall  on  Voogdt's  face  behind  him,  and  it  startled 
me.  He,  the  man  whose  sleepy,  silly  questions  had 
bored  us  all.  was  about  as  sleepy  as  a  crouching  cat. 
Behind  his  half-closed  eyelids  the  lamplight  shone  on 
the  keenest  pair  of  watching  eyes  I  have  ever  seen. 
Seeing  something  was  in  the  wind,  I  glanced  at  Van 
Noppen's  face  as  he  stretched  a  hand  to  the  door.  It 
was  deadly  pale,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  breathing  short 
and  quick. 

"  Half-a-minute,"  Voogdt  drawled.  "Half-a- 
minute,  Mr  Van  Noppen.  I've  one  or  two  more 
questions " 

"To-morrow,"  the  man  said,  and  something  clicked 
in  his  throat  as  he  said  it. 

"  You've  left  your  hat,"  Voogdt  said,  sitting  upright 
on  the  bed.  "There,  on  the  table.  What's  your 
hurry  ?  " 

Van  Noppen  glanced  at  the  clock  and  his  face  was 
the  colour  of  ash.  Taking  no  notice  of  Voogdt  or  of 
the  hat,  he  jerked  the  door  open — and  fell  slap  into 
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the  arms  of  Mainwaring  and  Colley.  Entering,  they 
pushed  him  back  into  the  room. 

"  H«rr  Gott  1 "  he  said,  under  his  breath.  He  was 
struggling  to  pass  them,  but  Mainwaring,  beaming, 
held  him  fast,  whilst  Colley  shut  the  door  and  leant 
against  it. 

"  What's  the  hurry,  my  dear  sir  ?  "  Mainwaring  asked. 

Van  Noppen's  chin  went  up  as  though  he  were 
choking.  He  couldn't  answer.  Voogdt's  drawl  came 
from  the  comer  again. 

"  The  ge  >tleman's  pressed  for  time,"  he  said  cruelly. 
"Two  questions.  Van  Noppen,  and  then  you  shall 
go  home  to  by-by.  Aie  your  employers  a  private 
firm,  or  the  German  Government  ?  " 

He  was  choking,  frantic  with  terror,  and  when  he 
got  his  answer  out  it  was  in  German.  A  private  firm, 
he  swore. 

"  How  called  ?  "  Voogdt  snapped  out  the  question 
like  an  order. 

"Nobel's,"  he  saici.  and  with  one  jerk  dragged 
himself  free  of  Mainwaring's  hold  and  jumped  at  the 
door.  Colley  caught  him,  Mainwaring  was  on  him  in 
the  same  moment:  there  was  1  short  struggle— and 
they  laid  him,  gently  enough,  on  the  floor.  He  had 
fainted  in  their  arms. 

Voogdt  stood  over  him  as  he  lay. 

"  Poor  devil !  "  he  said.  "  I  wouldn't  go  through 
his  last  ten  minutes  for  minted  gold.  Put  him  on  the 
bed  and  give  him  some  brandy,  Cheyne." 

"  What's  it  all  about  ?  "  Cheyne  asked  angrily. 
"  Who  the  devil  are  these  chaps  ?  " 

"  Friends  of  mine.  You  see,  Mr  Van  Noppen  had 
arranged  an  accidental  explosion  for  our  benefit* 
For  some  time  past  he  has  been  repairing  the  ruts  in  the 
road  down  the  embankment,  and  as  he  filled  them  in. 
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he  laid  an  insulated  wire  along  one  of  'em.  This  even- 
ing one  of  his  men  planted  a  packet  of  picric  acid  mider 
this  house,  and  judging  from  the  time  he  fainted,  I 
guess  it  was  to  have  been  touche.*  off  ..t  i  .n-fifteen.  I 
expect  his  men  have  been  waiting  this  last  half-an-hour 
to  run  down  and  tear  up  any  ends  of  insulated  wire 
left  showing.  It  would  then  have  been  just  an  un- 
explained accident.  At  all  events  neither  you,  myself 
nor  West  here  would  have  had  any  explanation  to 
offer,  for  certain." 
"  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?  "  I  ask' . 

"  I  went  down  there  this  evening,  with  these  two  " 

he  indicated  Mainwaring  and  Colley— "  as  skirmishers, 
scratched  up  a  bit  of  rut  that  had  been  filled  in  and 
found  the  wire.  You  remember  seeing  it  in  Van 
Noppen's  room  ?  So  I  cut  out  a  four-foot  section; 
replaced  the  stones  I'd  dug  up.  and  then  came  here  and 
removed  the  picric  acid,  as  you  saw.  The  two  men  who 
brought  it  passed  us  on  their  way  here.    That's  all. " 

"  The  swine  I  "   roared  Cheyne.    "  What  about  his 
offer  to  buy  us  out." 

"  Ah  I    I'm  afraid  that   wasn't  a   bona-fide  offer. 
Our  business  is  finished,  Cheyne.    Full  reports  of  the 
wolframite  deposits  will  be  in  all  the  papers  the  dav 
after  to-morrow." 
"Is  that  so?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.    Nobel's,  he  said.    Didn't  you  hear  him? 
Subsidized  by  Government.    No  more  wolframite  goes 
to  (ieimany  disguised  as  explosives." 
"  It  is  an  explosive,"  Colley  cut  in. 
"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Tungsten  acid,  of  course.  Didn't  you  know  that  ? 
In  Its  crystallized  form  it's  used  for  making  kranxite, 
the  new  German  army  explosive.  Is  there  any  wolfra- 
mite hereabouts  ?  " 
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"  Just  a  little.  The  ground  you're  standing  on  is 
mostly  tungsten  dioxide.  Kranzite,  eh  ?  And  Nobel's 
in  it.    I  was  right,  after  all." 

We  were  all  silent  for  a  minute,  standing  round  the 
bed  watching  Van  Noppen,  lying  so  still  and  quiet. 
Gradually  the  sense  of  what  it  all  meant  was  soaking 
into  Cheyne's  brain,  for  he  turned  to  Voogdt  with  a 
question. 

"  How  will  it  get  into  the  papers  ?  Can't  we  hush 
it  up?" 

"  We  could,  I  daresay,  but  we  aren't  going  to.  I'm 
going  to  send  a  report  to  the  Press  Association  myself 
to-morrow— and  Renter's  too.  I  am  a  real  pressman; 
I  assure  you,  Cheyne  dear,  not  a  driver  of  a  waggon." 

Cheyne  looked  stunned.  "  You— you're  goine  to 
split?"  ^     ^ 

"lam." 

"  Then  there's  no  need  for  me  to  wait  that  fortnight?" 
I  asked. 

"  Not  the  slightest." 

Mainwaring  to  k  one  look  at  me  as  I  turned  on 
Cheyne  slowly.  Tiat's  the  next  item  of  the  evening's 
entertainment, .      .m  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  boxing  contest,  by  the  look  of  it.  Come  back 
to  the  door,  you  others.    Bring  the  lamp,  one  of  you." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  Cheyne  said 
angrily,  as  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Nothing.  Only  your  room's  dirty  and  I'm  going  to 
dust  it  out.    You're  the  duster." 

He  put  up  a  good  scrap.  I'll  say  that  for  him.  But 
I  was  in  that  state  of  rage  I  could  have  pulled  him  to 
pieces  with  my  hands,  and  he  never  stood  a  chance  from 
the  f^\zt.  He  laid  my  cheek  open,  and  shut  one  eye 
for  m^;,  all  fair  hitting  ;  but  then  he  lost  his  temper, 
broke  a  tumbler  on  the  table-edge  and  tried  to  jab  my 


^^ 
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face  with  it.  I  don't  stand  shim-gutter  tricks  like  that 
from  any  man.  so  I  topped  fighting  according  to  rules 
and  hit  him  anywhere  I  could.  The  broken  tumbler 
flewone  way  and  he  another.  Then  I  caught  him  by  the 
waist  and  slammed  him  on  the  table,  but  it  was  a  crary 
thing  and  let  him  through.  Then  he  grabbed  a  tabk- 
leg  and  came  for  me  with  that,  and  I  snatched  it  away 
and  knocked  him  across  the  writing-table,  breaking  the 
^dow  with  his  head.  Then  he  tried  the  same  |amo 
with  a  chair,  and  I  knocked  him  and  the  chair  together 
into  the  fireplace  and  damaged  aU  three  of  them. 
He  got  up  again,  even  after  that,  and  I  got  him  on  the 
pomt  of  the  chin  and  once  more  under  the  ear  as  he 
stumbled  backwards. 

That  finished  it.  There  he  :  iy.  ahnost  as  quiet  as 
Van  Noppen.  As  for  him.  he'd  never  stirred  the  whole 
time,  though  when  we'd  done  the  room  was  like— I  don't 
know  what  it  was  hke.  Mainwaring's  first  words  serve 
as  weU  as  any  other  description. 

"  like  Hell  on  a  Bank  Holiday."  he  suggested,  as 
he  advanced  into  the  room  again  with  the  others. 

xour  methods  are  somewhat  drastic." 

..  'i  ^.?  ^!°  T^^"^^  ^°^  ^n»  a  long  time."  I  said. 
Besides  didn  t  you  see  him  try  that  broken-tumbler 
business  ? 

"  Yes,  yes.  Oh  I  that's  perfectly  all  right.  I'm  not 
blaming  you  m  the  least.  Only  I  hope  you  haven't 
got  any  gnevance  against  me  by  any  chance." 

We  had  a  drink  all  round,  and,  speaking  for  myself, 

Tf/^^i*-  ^^^"  *^'  °*^^^^  g^^«  brandy  to  Cheyne 
and  Van  Noppen  to  bring  them  to  whilst  I  had  a  wash, 
to  get  of!  the  blood  and  dirt,  in  the  wash-hand  basin- 
about  the  only  breakable  thing  in  the  room  that  wasn't 
smashed.  I  ve  heard  of  breaking  a  partnership,  but 
I  never  heard  the  word  so  weU  applied  as  then. 
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Everything  in  the  place  was  smashed,  most  of  it  past 
mending. 

But  we  all  felt  very  fit  and  cheerful— hilarious  even- 
all  except  Cheyne  and  Van  Noppen,  that  is.  The  other 
three  put  Cheyne  to  bed,  and  telling  Van  Noppen  to 
consider  himself  a  prisoner  till  the  morning,  they  shut 
him  in  the  cabin  of  the  Lttck  and  Chanty  and  put 
Sellick  on  sentry-go  at  the  companion.  Van  Noppen 
made  no  remarks.  He  was  cowed,  and  went  aboaid 
as  quietly  as  a  lamb.  Then  Colley  said  it  was  too  early 
to  go  to  bed  and  we'd  have  a  firework  display.  He  tied 
a  hammer  to  the  end  of  a  walking-stick,  put  one  of  the 
two  crystals  he  had  saved  on  a  biggish  stone  and  hit  it 
with  the  hammer.  The  second  crystal  I  dropped  after- 
wards into  the  water  off  the  wharf.  We  couldn't  use 
if  for  a  repeat  performance  because  the  first  crystal 
split  the  steel  head  of  the  hammer  and  we  couldn't  find 
any  pieces  of  the  stone  it  was  on.  Nice  stuff,  it  was. 
It  was  a  mercy  the  flying  bits  of  stone  didn't  injure  any- 
body, but  we  were  past  worrying  about  that,  at  the  time. 
In  cold  truth,  we  were  all  a  bit  hysterical,  as  men  may 
well  be,  on  discovering  after  the  event  that  they  have 
barely  escaped,  sldns  whole  and  no  bones  broken,  from 
a  very  nasty  death,  and  Cheyne's  whisky  didn't  tend  to 
make  us  any  more  sober.  It  was  past  three  o'clock 
when  I  went  to  bed,  in  the  fo'castle,  because  Van  Noppen 
was  imprisoned  aft— and  then  I  left  the  others  on  deck, 
sitting  and  singing  choruses  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Sellick's  mandoline. 

When  I  awoke  the  sun  was  high  enough  to  send  a 
dusty  beam  down  the  fo'castle  companion,  lighting  the 
grimy  place  like  a  lamp.  Voogdt  was  asleep  in  the 
adjoining  bunk,  and  Sellick  moved  about  quietly  pack- 
ing up  his  traps  to  go.  'Kiah  had  relieved  him  en  deck; 
he  said,  and  Mainwaring  and  Colley  were  gone  back  to 
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Wre  labourers        ^^  '  ^^  "^"^  ""^  *°  *^^e  town  td 

"Get  haI^a-dozen  stout  men."  he  said     "  w  Mr 
get  one  last  cargo  across  and  T'li  v  ^®"' 

concern  The  Axel  %^^  ^mX""'  """"^^ 

brother.  A  coupjrof  S„^>  ?  ^^'J"  '*''«  '°»g-'»st 
information  up  ?olte^?i.  !^  "'^  '"  ■'"'^  I^ 
that  Voogdt  sUd'tl^^c  't^v^S  d*""  f 
as  soon  as  he  pkasea.  He  told  .^  tto  SfirfT^'i 
Miss  Lavington  had  come  to  Erith  wTfh  m  .''  ""' 

we  were  to  join  them  at  dinner  .f.  ■""•  *"<'  *^t 

hotel.    A,  to  therrgl  wUch  ad  "^rT^  »«  "' 
were  slinging  out  on  tJ,„  ■?"'*"  ^*"dy  dockers 

hewouIdShrat»«V"™rtr^„f  "■=  "^«J. 

covery  of  large  d^Ss  ^^t^^  ^""^  *'»'"  ">«  ^is- 
After  three  hS^rf  "f  "'  "l--^'  .™^  very  shaky. 

-tomer  and  -"e^Jh^^'ug^^'CLS^^ 
made  a  contemptuous  offer  nt  ,  i^  f  I,  ""•    He 

and  I  should  hi  "r  We  ten  hk  7  '^T'^  "  *'"'• 
promptlyacceptedit.  R^n-t°he' rt'^i  ''•'"  "^"^ 
«-  accustomed  to.  butr 'tLtrdlrSI 
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pounds  was  better  than  eighteen  hundred,  which  was 
about  what  he  got  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

When  I  asked  Ward  how  I  stood,  he  told  me  the 
syndicate  owed  me  ten  thousand  pounds,  so  we  called 
Kiah  aft.  told  him  he  was  a  gentleman  at  large  with 
money  m  the  bank,  and  I  made  him  a  present  of  the 
Luck  and  Chanty.  The  fool  almost  snivelled  instead  of 
bemg  grateful,  until  Ward  told  him  the  boat  should  be 
done  up  and  turned  into  a  yacht  again  at  his  charges 
and  that  he  would  charter  her  for  three  months  every 
year.  ■' 

•'  What  about  yu  ?  "  he  said  to  me.  stiU  sniffing. 
I  m  gomg  to  sea  again.    But  I'U  take  a  holiday 
every  summer  and  spend  it  aboard  here  with  Mr  Ward  '» 

"  An'  Mr  Vute  ?  " 

"He'll  come,  of  course."    It  was  like  promising  a 
child  presents  to  keep  it  from  crying. 

"  An'  Missie  ?  "    Miss  Brand,  he  meant. 

"  Yes.  she  shall  come,  too,"  Ward  assured  him. 

"  An'  what  be  I  to  do  all  next  weenter  ?  "  he  com- 
plained. 

"  Lay  the  boat  up  at  Topsham  and  work  on  her 
yourself,  you  fool."    I  was  losing  patience  with  him. 
^^  How  be  I  to  get  'er  round  there  single 'anded  ?  " 

■.u^u'  ^1 "?  '  "  ^  ^'^-  "  ^'"  ^ve  yo"  a  hand  round 
with  her.  If  that's  all.  You'll  be  Cap'n  Pym  when  you 
get  home,  man."  "^ 

That  comforted  him  a  bit.  I  think,  for  he  said  no  more 
and  went  on  deck  to  survey  his  new  property.  Ward 
laughed  when  he  was  gone. 

u  '^,^'^  ^^^^  *o  please,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  He's  sorry  the  partnership's  over,  I  suppose.  And 
so  am  I.  m  a  way.  though  it's  nearly  turned  me  grey 
before  my  time."  ^  ^ 

The  feeling  of  ownership  soon  bore  fruit,  for  in  the 
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afternoon  'Kiahmloniiediiiethatliehadtniiigedirit]i 
the  skipper  of  an  Erith  tug  to  give  him  a  tow  down  that 
night  as  far  as  the  Mcdway.  The  tug  was  taking  a 
stricg  of  barges  to  Sheemess.and  'Kiah's  frugal  Devon 
soul  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  cheap  towage. 

"  Tedn'  no  gude  stoppin'  about  yer,  is  it  ? "  he  asked, 
rather  shanoefacedly. 

"  I'm  going  out  to  dinner  to-night,"  I  said. 

"  That's  aU  right.  'E  don't  start  'fore  midnight. 
They  barges  be  a  'eavy  load  an'  'e  wants  to  get  the  ebb 
be  ind  'em  t'  'elp  du  'is  work." 

•'AD  right.  I  don't  mind.  But  I  sha'n't  be  aboard 
before  midnight,  mind." 

He  agreed,  said  that  would  be  in  plentv  of  time, 
and  went  ashore  to  do  the  necessary  marketing  for  us 
both. 

When  the  evening  came,  and  we  jirer?  all  at  dinner 
together,  I  felt  some  sympathy  with  his  grumbhng. 
Never  was  a  pleasanter  party,  but  I  couldn't  hide  from 
myself  that  it  meant  saying  good-bye  to  the  four  people 
I  hked  better  than  any  folk  I  had  ever  met.    Our 
partnership  was  over.    No  doubt  we  should  meet  again, 
oftOT  and  often  :  most  of  the  talk  at  table  was  about 
such  future  meetings ;  but  I  knew  we  should  never  meet 
quite  m  the  same  spirit  as  before.    There  would  no 
longer  be  the  common  interests  :  they  would  find  out 
that  I  was  a  rough-mannered  sailor,  and  perhaps  I  should 
feel  that  they,  soft-handed  and  town-sheltered,  weren't 
my  sort  either.    After  dinner  came  the  first  farewell 
^en  we  all  went  to  see  Voogdt  off  at  the  station.' 
On  the  way  back  I  suggested  we  should  stroll  down  as 
ar  as  the  Luck  and  Charity  and  give  our  regards  to 
CaptamPym.    But  Miss  Lavington  f-'d  she  was  tirew 
and  Ward  wouldn't  come  either. 
"  Cap'n  Pym'll  want  me  to  give  him  a  mortgage  on  my 
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«,,!"J^*  end  Miss  Brand  and  myself  set  of!  together- 
my  knees  shaking  with  funk,  for  I  meant  asking  her  to 
marry  me  and  didn't  dare  set  about  it.  'Sf  W? 
al^d.  and  the  fo'c^tle  and  cabin  were  locked.^He 
^uld  only  walk  up  and  down  the  deck  and  ta^k  a^d 

tTlLtlf  iT;.  i*l^<Jjo  bring  the  conversation  roS^d 
to  herself  but  she  headed  me  off  every  time,  and  after 
a  long  haJfW  said  she  could  wait  Z  long;,  I  «S 
Id  walk  home  with  her.  reckoning  on  plucki4  «?  enon«h 

^mgetoaskherontheway.  Buther,iZe?S 
cmJly  at  once.  »«*va*«j 

'■  "  L1f?i.*  w*  ^°"  **"  ^  ""^  ^«"»e'"  ^^  snapped, 
you  thmk  I  can't  look  after  myself  ?  "         "^ 

iTi  my/'  ^'  *° '°'"'  p^  ^y  ^^^  W 

•'  All  right."  she  said,  not  over-gradouslv.  and  we  wMif 
«h.r.  together,  she  leading  the  ^y  up  Je^'!^' 
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CLIMBING  the  gangway  she  slipped,  just  as  Voogdt 
had  slipped  some  months  before,  but  I  caught  her 
from  behind  and  swung  her  to  safety.  That  one  moment 
did  it.  Somehow— I  suppose  it  was  because  of  her 
prickly,  stand-off  ways  and  the  sturdy  independence 
of  her— I  hadn't  realized  that  her  girl's  body  would 
be  so  slenderly  soft  and  warm  ;  and  when  we  stood 
together  on  the  wharf-edge  I  still  kept  one  arm  round 
her,  holding  her  to  n"-.. 

Her  face,  close  to  mine,  looked  white  and  frightened 
against  the  night.  Her  big  eyes  seemed  larger  and 
darker  than  ever,  and  the  smell  of  her  hair — just  the 
sweet,  natural  smell  of  her — seemed  to  choke  me.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  speak. 

She  could,  but  she  spoke  low  and  all  her  arrogance 
was  gone. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  said  ;  but  she  never  moved,  and 
for  all  answer  I  shook  my  head. 

"  You  must.    Let  me  go." 

"  I  won't,"  I  said  huskily,  finding  my  voice.  "  I 
— I  love  you." 

"That's  nonsense."  The  words  were  determined 
enough,  but  the  voice  was  something  new  to  me,  weak 
and  doubtful.  "  Nonsense.  You  can't.  I've  always 
been  iteful  to  you,  and— and  you  never  seemed  to 
care  w  iether  I  was  or  not.    Let  me  go.    Please." 

She  could  have  shaken  my  arm  off  easily  enough, 
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tned,  and  I  plucked  up  courage  a  bit. 

"I  won't.  I  want  you.  You've  never  been  out 
of  nay  nund  since  that  first  day-when  you  slapped 
my  face  on  Exmouth  beach.  It  was  your  ilap  in  the 
fare  njade  me  lajock  off  drink,  and  go  back  to  work- 
f^n^hSr?        """  '''"'  a  man  pulls  up  like  that 

"Xi"  ^^  '  *  '*y  **•    ^°"  mustn't." 
Why  not?    I  love  you,  I  teU  you.    I  will  say  it." 
No^  to  me.    O^h  I    not   to  me."    She  almost 
r^  1 '     1  ''V''^  "^"^  "P  "»  ^  "*^  shaky  whine, 

S!.i      ??^^'  *°°  •  ^^'  ^**^8  heart  lifted  her, 
inot?deJ:^'  "^'  ^"  *'^*  '"°"^"*  ^-  ^^^  ™  o« 

wil'h^^-^^S  ^"""^  "'^'  *^'"  '  *^**'  ahnost  scared 
with  the  sudden  surprise  of  it. 

lo^?^'  Vh.  L'^^"'*.  ^'•^•.   ^  love-this   awful 
'oye  I       She  beean  to  cry  in  real  earnest,  her  face 
quivenng  against  my  cheek. 
"  Awful  is  it  ?  "  I  laughed,  for  my  heart  was  singimr 

L?;  "^^  l^^  "^V^^  ^°^y  ^  "*^^  hall  underfoTS 
spun  to  the  time  of  its  beating. 

H^3/?!5f  '*''  V^"^-  ^^'^  ^°»s  no  escape. 
Haven  t  I-haven't  I  seen  the  hateful  thing  every- 
where ?    In    the   laboratoiy.      -atched   through Te 

.^^ir.!^  T"^^ *^«^*^^^  °*  *^^*  live  aSms!!! 
^^e^  httle  beasts  !  Haven't  I  se«i  how  all  the 
J^  of  hfe  was  tangled  up  with  it,  from  the  high^t 
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She   was   crying  hysterically  now —  crying   as    aj 

trapped  animal  cries  — her  face  contorted,  her  eyes  I 

running  over  and  her  dear  nose  wet  and  red.   Qumsily  i 

I  tried  to  kiss  it. 

"  Dear,"   I  said.    "  Dear,   what    is    it  ?    I   don't  I 

understand " 

"  Of  c-course  you  don't.    You  dear  silly,  how  could  i 
you  ?  .  .  .  But  I'm  an  educated  woman,  and  I  looked  i 
the  thing  in  the  face— and  defied  it.    In  all  the  ' 
crowded  world,  mad  about  this  love  business,  I  saw  it 
was  thinkers  who  were  wanted— detached  men  and 
women,  working  for  good.  ...  I'd  be  one  of  them. 
That  was  to  be  my  life— to  show  how  a  free  woman  , 
should  live.    I  wouldn't  love  :  I  swore  I  wouldn't.  | 
.  .  .  There's  so  much  to  be  done  for  women,  and  they 
themselves  won't  do  it.    They'll  never  do  it.    They 
can't.    They  swear  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause,   ' 
anu— and  then  a  man  lays  hands  on  them,  and  where 
are  their  vows  ?    No  cause  is  anything  to  them  any  | 
more.    A  man  holds  them  and  kisses  them,  and  all's   ! 
over.    To  have  babies  and  hang  up  their  washing  in 
the  backyard,  that's  the  outside  of  their  ambitions, 
ever  after.    But   I— I'd  be  different.  .  .  .  0-oh,  the 
shame  of  it  !    Here  am  I,  crying  on  a  man's  shoulder 
like  any  housemaid.  .  .  .  And  I  wouldn't  be  anywhere 
else  for  worlds !    That's  the  worst  of  it.  ...  All  I 
can  spare  the  cause  is  a  fit  of  crying  and  some  regrets. 
Oh,  I'm  a  Judas  I  ...  But  I'll  have  my  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.    Kiss  me  on  my  nose  again.   You  dear.  .  .  . 
What's  the  use  of  making  vows  ?    What's  the  use 
of  educating  women,  if  it's  all  to  end  like  this  ? " 
Her   face   snuggled   into    my   neck   and   she   grew 
quieter. 

"  It  seems  a  lot  of  fuss  to  make  about  nothing,"  I 
said  at  length,  smoothing  her  shoulder  with  my  hand. 
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I  spoke  g«,Uy,  thinking  t„  comfort  her.  but  she  was 

Me^l-aCo™    T^  """^  ''^P"^  «  "ome.    I  had^ 

S»^"^rKrerr^fr,'ea^ 

I  m  no  better  than  any  little  dressmaker—.™       "*• 
andd.S'mai;.*."!,''^^  ""^  "^""^  ='«  "o-"-''' 

nothincelLtn^!/    V"  '"""S  a  man-the/ve 

^aU  it^notp:^„-Xi::"„«  r^«;jj^^ou 

forlorn  hone   ^Ih  f>;      «."']"''  y"""^'  *'  «>  lead  a 

fool  "to  SikTld  te  h""  ^"r"'  ™*  ="  """"O" 
sailor  kissed^^u^f.       ^"^^  **'""*  ^  brown-faced 

.',' ^  yo»  happy,  then?" 

mine  ••'isn'^i?  t'  'Tff' f,  ''^  '^«  '^"^^  =g»inst 
ashamed  ofmU,  T?  "'r,'^^'  """  '  »■ 
1  make  you  pTy^'^^^^ST'" "  '"'  *'^-    ^^  -»■* 

vicio"1:nr  '^'^  '"'  ""'*  '"'"»=  ^•'^W  at  her 
gi^^°ott!;7om™  1'  'T  *"'  '*''^«^*  P**"-    F«' 

about  it  ?-.th!°T»~C  "!•  '"'^'  •'''  *''«y  •»«" 

But  it  sha'n't  be  foTl'I    S^'  '*  ^  ^  *  "'««'*"•  •  •  > 
i^  over,  back  I^t  ISct^eTaTf^r^^^'  "^^ 

U  2 
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"  I'm  afraid  it  won't  run  to  that,  little  girl,"  I  said. 
"  You  can't  keep  house  for  a  poor  man  and  run  about 
the  country  lecturing  as  well." 

"  Poor  ?    What  do  you  call  poor  ?  " 

"  Well,  I've  nothing  but  this  money  we've  cleared 
since  you  took  us  into  partnership.  It'll  bring  in  a 
few  hundreds  a  year — a  good  useful  sum,  I  grant,  but 
not  enough  to  live  on,  idling.  I  must  get  some  work 
as  well " 

"  A  few  hundreds  ! "  she  burst  out,  and  laughed. 
'*  Why,  you  dear  stupid,  I'm  rich.  I've  got  thousands 
of  poimds  I " 

If  she'd  slapped  me  in  the  face  again,  as  at  our  first 
meeting,  she  couldn't  have  startled  me  more.  "  Good 
Lord  1  "  I  said  ;  and  again,  "  Good  Lord  !  Where  on 
earth  did  you  get  that  from  ?  " 

"  F^om  the  same  place  as  you  got  your  few  hundreds, 
of  course.  I  was  the  biggest  shareholder :  Nance 
was  only  my  trustee.  And  you  never  knew  ?  We  used 
to  wonder  whether  you  did,  when  you  talked  as  though 
she  and  Leonard  owned  the  show." 

"  Of  com-se  I  never  knew,"  I  said.  "  I  thought 
you  were  her  paid  companion,  and  she'd  given  you  a 
share  or  two  out  of  kindness.  .  .  .  And  you're  rich. 
And  after  marriage  you  want  to  go  lecturing.  .  .  . 
That  won't  do,  Pam'ly  dear." 

"  What  won't  do  ?    What  d'you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  I  won't  marry  you  on  those  terms.  You 
rich  and  independent,  and  scorning  housekee^  ler ! 
That  won't  do  for  me.  I  love  you  dearly — ^love  the 
sight  of  you  and  the  sound  of  your  voice,  but  I  marry 
no  woman  on  such  terms." 

"  What  terms  do  you  object  to  ?  "  Again  she 
struggled  to  be  free.  This  time  I  released  her  and  we 
stood  trying  to  peer  at  each  other  in  the  darkness. 


It 
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Your   freedom."   I   said.    "This   semidetached 
nohon  of  mamage.    A  tolerated  stupid  huS^^ 

good  to  me.    My  wife  must  be  my  woman  altogether 

-my  partner-the  keeper  of  my  home "    ^ 

Your  property.  Your  squaw,"  she  cut  in  con- 
temptuously, but  I'd  had  one  moment  of  her  S» 
suirender.  and  I  had  no  mind  to  lose  the  t^l  "* 

oLv^Lt   u     u'^^^''~^''  ^^^^  ^d  honour  and 
give.     Your  honour  and  respect  I'll  try  to  earn     XrxA 

^;«,^„«^dience.  I'm  old-fLhioned/p^Tde^ 
and  I'll  have  that  too."  ^«"uiy  aeane, 

"  Never  from  me  !  "  she  cried. 

lovi  vrbutT'iiT'  ^K^?^''  '^  y^"  ^^  ^^^  I 

^?v?K-        .^^""^  Obedience,  or  I'll  have  nothing  " 

.ne  qlTay.^'^''^  "^^  '''*'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  °^«  along 

.),f  t"-  ^  '"u"'^''*  ''''  ^'^^  ^  ^*«od  still,  stupefied  •  then 
thmkmg  she  might  fall  over  the  quaysi^r^'  2^ 

ILr^hef?^^  '?-^^'^^'  f-^e^an'yb^Sy t^ 
about.    Then  I  saw  her  pass  under  a  lamp  up  an  alle v 

hl^dTo  Th  '^It-  l^^  ^^^  ^  handkefchL  mitr 
r^  W  i*^^"eh*  P^^I^aps  She  was  crying  again  and 
r^  ^er  her  as  fast  as  I  could.  catchi^her^riiiTer 
the  shadow  of  som.  big  warehouses.  She  tu^^d  as  J 
r^hed  her.  but  the  handkerchief  was  out  oT^t  by 

;;  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  coldly. 
^^  I  want  to  see  you  clear  of  these  slums." 
,^  Go  away. '  she  said.    "I  hate  you." 

bitt^y     ^^r  ''"''  '"^"y  *^  y°"'"  I  answered 
bitterly.       O^  „,oment   it's   yom-  pi^cious  cau^ 
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Then  you  say  you  love  me,  and  cry  because  that  means 
desertion.  And  then  you,  that  talked  of  leaving  your 
cauc«  for  love  of  me,  hate  me  because  I  ask  obedience 
for  love.  Your  love  and  hate  are  shallow.  More  fool  I 
to  care  for  either." 
"  Go  away,"  she  said    ?ain. 

"I  won't.  I  can't  icav  you  here  alone,  so  if  I 
mayn't  walk  with  you,  I'll  follow  you.    Go  on." 

She  hesitated,  but  I'd  heard  enough  of  her  argu- 
ments, and  I  didn't  wait  for  her  to  speak.  "  Go  on," 
I  said  again  harshly,  and  for  once  she  obeyed. 

I  followed  her  till  she  reached  a  better-lighted  street 
and  then  stopped,  watched  her  out  of  sight  and 
returned  to  the  boat,  wretched.  For  though  she  was  a 
little  shrew,  and  though  I  knew  it  better  than  most, 
I  loved  her  dearly,  and  I'd  hoped  for  a  moment  that 
love  would  cure  her  shrewishness.  Thoughts  of  her 
had  been  with  me  always,  this  long  time  past,  and  now 
I  had  other  memories  to  add  to  them— the  feel  of  her 
breast  on  mme,  of  my  arms  holding  her  3aelding  body, 
and  the  salt  taste  of  her  tears  in  my  mouth.  It  was  a 
bad  hour  for  me,  after  I  boarded  the  Luck  and  Charity 
again  that  night.  I  was  glad  "I'oogdt  had  gone,  for 
I  couldn't  have  stood  questions  even  from  him  just 
then. 

There  was  no  light  m  the  fo'castle,  so  I  judged 
'Kiah  was  still  ashore,  and  I  was  glad  of  that,  too,  for 
though  he  wouldn't  be  likely  to  come  aft  and  disturb 
me,  it  was  some  small  comfort  to  have  the  boat  to 
myself.  But  he  had  evidently  been  aboard,  for  the 
cabin  door  was  unlocked,  and  I  went  inside,  wishing  I 
were  dead  ;  and  there  I  sat  like  a  sick  beast  in  a  hole, 
my  arms  across  the  table  and  my  head  upon  them,  dull 
with  misery. 

Oi  course,  I  knew  all  along  I'd  been  a  fool  to  hope. 
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Though  I  had  thought  her  nnnr  t  oi..  ^^^ 

above  me.    I  don^mea^Tth:  ^^^^  *?^^  ^^  was 

tions,  but  in  he^r^h^  1    '^^  *^^  *^ti°c- 
intelhgence-an^i,^^  "^  ^  ^^«  and  fire  and 

a  wife  ?  If  it  had  betn  vL!2*^  ''''^^  ^  ^^'"^  for 
and  clever  tongue  ^hey  w^^H  'h"'^'  ^*^  ^  ^'^^"^ 
But  ray  slow  wSwou^Thrv,^^''"  "'^^^  ^  '"at^^h. 

to  hope  until  this  very  evem„^  l.rr""^^^^ 
as  said  she  loved  me  But  «lTJS  "^^^"/^^  as  good 
back  on  what  I'dsSd.  wSefman 'T  ^  ^""^^'*  «« 
equal  terms,  even  !hen  it^St^^i,  "^  "^^""^  "^^^^  ^'i 
the  casting  vote,  wLt^L^^n';^^^^^^^^  \- 

wife  is  clever  and  rich  and  tZ.  hu\     "*  ^^^°  the 

over-smart,thenthe"e'sSthel       "5^  ^°'  ^^  °°* 
making  sm^;  of  obeSencf  *^' T?"""*^^"  thehusband 

m  lux^,  draggtgtTh  her'frS"^  "^'  *?^^^S 
do.    And  I  couldn^  see  it  woLTli    ^^^t  would  never 
me  behind.    Besides  wU  Ik      ^  ^^  ^"^^  leaving 
brain.    "  I  lot 'ru^Thfte  "T'' '  P 
stupid  husband  Jght  bJu^'t Ir  for  a  bf  h  T .^^'°  " 
be  obedient  if  he  wa.  to  be  of  ^y  ^e     If       ,  "^'^"^^ 
she  would  be  glad  to  obev     qw     u       ^  '  ®  ^^^^^  me, 
obedience  she  di^'?  loX-th^?    she  wouldn't  promise 
it,  and  to  marryTrich  ^       ^  ^  ^  "°"^d  °^ake  of 
than  I  cculd^^  ^tJir'"  '°  '"'^^  *^"^  ^  niore 

were  over;  that  I'^hoTpSn^t''^*"^^^^^ 
agam  except  from  the  hun^  t^  ^^^^^  ^  my  girl 

"iy  love  affair  was  ended  where 
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it  began,  in  those  ten  minutes  of  caress  and  quarrel  by 
a  port  waterside. 

I'd  got  to  get  away  to  sea  again— deep-sea  trading. 
Now  I  wasn't  pressed  for  money  I  could  afford  to  pick 
and  choose  my  ship.    Not  a  liner,  for  choice  ;  I  was  in 
no  mood  to  be  civil  to  a  lot  of  chattering  passengers : 
but  I  thought  I  could  get  a  berth  in  one  of  the  big 
trailing  lines— Stent's,  to  Rio  and  the  River  Plate, 
or  WiUing's,  to  the  East.    Somewhere  well  away,  with 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  deep-sea  breezes  to  make  me 
forget.   Just  this  last  run  down  coast  with  the  old  Luck 
and  Charity,  and  then  away,  out  of  it  all.    I  was  fond 
of  the  old  boat,  but  I  felt  I  couldn't  stay  aboard  her 
a  day  longer  than  was  needful.    She— that  girl— she'd 
been  aboard  too  often.    Every  comer  of  the  old  boat 
held  some  reminiscence  of  her.    Dozens  of  tmies  she  had 
sat  where  I  was  sitting  now ;  the  little  cabin  had  echoed 
to  her  chatter  over  the  teacups,  or  her  laughter  at 
Voogdt's  nonsense.    It  gave  me  the  blues  to  sit  there 
all  alone,  and  think  of  her  living  out  her  plans  ashore. 
I  heard  'Kiah  come  aboard  and  go  into  the  fo'castle, 
and  half-an-hour  later  shouting  from  the  barges  told  me 
the  tug  was  in  sight.    When  I  got  on  deck  the  tide  was 
full,  the  quayside  below  the  level  of  g  mwaie,  so  I  called 
'Kiah  and  cast  off  the  stem  warp.    Muffled  in  his  great- 
coat, he  came  aft  to  the  wheel,  stepping  quickly  and 
forgettmg  to  cast  off  forward.    I  was  too  miserable  to 
tell  him  of  it,  so  went  and  did  it  myself,  and  then  threw 
a  line  to  the  last  barge,  already  fast  to  the  tug  and 
commencing  to  swing  away  from  the  quay.    Somebody 
m  the  barge  pulled  at  the  line  till  the  tow-rope  was 
aboard,  shouted, "  AU  right,"  and  I  went  back  aft. 

"  CaU  me  when  they  cast  off  the  tow,"  I  said  to  'Kiah. 
He  grunted  and  I  went  below  again. 
Head  on  hands  I  must  have  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and 
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woke  peiliaps  baU-m^mai  later  with  a  .tart     p-,, ... 

I  saw  the  cruiser  was  lowS'^  b^at  l^T'^lr'* 
mto  >t  anyhow  as  it  sUd  C^he^^t^ "S"'"^ 
nowhere  to  be  s*»Pn  o«^  ,•-  v     i     aavits.     Kiah  was 

■md  overcoatTSTtoTh^fr  IT^  »  ^  '''P 
terror,  was  Pan%^,^*  """^  ^"^ ««»»i»«  with 

come^'T^ 'm^^i     l '  '"""Sht  you',  never 

I  measured  T.  ^j7o  fr^'^i" 
and  saw  it  wm  a  >,««Ji  cruiser  with  my  eye. 

^Jide  of  the  barges  sh'^^o'Zt^e  fono^'^f/^'^ 

-haatrks.4"^trsfr^tS:^.-;£^ 
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giri  under  those  whirling  propeUera  made  me  r*ck,  so  I 
semaphored  the  cruiser  frantically  with  my  Lands  to 
stop  her  engines.  When  she  was  closer  I  shouted  it,  fit 
to  burst  my  lungs.  "  Stop  your  engines,"  I  ,aied  ; 
heard  them  stop,  thank  God  I  and  then  she  was  on  us 
Poor  old  Luck  and  Charity.  Good  old  ship.  She'd 
been  my  home  through  good  times  and  through  bad, 
and  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  end  of  her  like  that.  Not 
that  I  had  much  time  to  waste  on  pity ;  there  was  that 
mischievous  devil  of  a  girl  to  look  after.  She  clung  to 
my  arm,  qmet  now,  as  the  cruel  ram  of  that  beastly 
cruiser  slid  under  my  poor  old  boat,  lifted  c  Jid  canted 
her  over  a  little,  and  then  sliced  off  her  bows,  cutting 
through  hull  and  spar  and  rigging  easily  as  a  plough- 
share cuts  through  grass  roots  in  a  field.  It  was  over 
ma  second;  crash  and  slice  ;  and  the  steep  grey  bulk 
was  sliding  past  us,  growing  higher  and  higher  as  we 
sank. 

There  was  nothing  gallant  or  picturesque  about  our 
.iscue.  Our  navy  doesn't  wave  flags  and  shout ;  it 
pst  does  its  job  and  grumbles  about  it  afterwards. 
Being  all  wood  the  Luck  and  Charity  sank  slowly  and 
we  sat  on  the  highest  part  of  her  stem  until  the  cruiser's 
boat  took  us  off.  We  were  then  about  waist-deep, 
sittmg.  The  boat,  backed  away  just  as  the  sinking  hull 
turned  ;  the  black  water  roUed  over  her,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  my  poor  old  boat.  There  was  a  quiet  order 
the  men  gave  way  at  the  oars,  and  we  were  off  in  pureuit 
of  the  receding  cruiser's  searchlight. 

Drenched  and  muddled  as  I  was,  my  wits  all  wool- 
gathering with  the  sudden  confusion  of  it  all,  I  never 
though  of  'Kiah  till  then— and  then  with  a  sudden 
chill  at  heart. 

"  Where's  'Kiah  ?  "  I  cried  to  the  whimpering, 
shivering  giri.    "  You— where's  'Kiah  ?  " 
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When  did  he  get  ashore?" 
l^your^olS^'^^C  t'^- ,  '  ■"'  W"  ^-i  tdd 

--dthen  I  e.:r  ^'I'^.r*  **" ""»"  *°-^* 

questio^.  ^^'^  cunosity,  so  I  asked  no  mow 

about  her  s^othat^^e^S^i^^^l^X^  ^-« 

again  what  she  meant  by  it     S         ^^  ^^^  ^^' 
alone,  the  crew  that  had  nirip/        I  moment  we  were 

boat  aboard,  andl'^^^ls  ra? '" ^t^^'"^  *^^^ 
faced  marine  on  sentrv-i^  Z-^^  ^  **"*  ^  wooden- 
but  only  stood  therl^snSin.  ^V"*^^'*  ^«^^' 
head  down.  like  Tn^u^^^^iTt'^''^'^^  ^*h  ber 

"  TeU  me."  I  said^V^nl^"^^  ^^^^^^d- 
by  it."  ''^^-       ^  ^  ^ow  what  you  meant 

-P-'^tt^:r^T:i^^^  She  looked 

in  her  eye.        ^' ^^  ^^''^^  ^^  a  gleam  of  wickedness 

,  He^h^L^wrn^^d:^^^^^^^^ 
her  dothes  drippedXrir  ^  ?™« ^"^"^ l"" face ; 
looted  a  child'^^ihtSr^"*.'?-  ^"•'"^vershe 
tear,  had  stopped  and  tf^'^etL^^*™,  ^""»' 
J»«sd£,  for  confident  imi>uH.„™  T*  •  ""^  composed 
their  tanked  veil  of  h^  "  ''°"  »  her  eyes  b5;iid 

as  a'^  *2^1i^'''  *"«  yo"  a  wonian  was  as  good 

"  '^""■"^  *''™  »  "y  »i»l^  -Kiah's  boat." 
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"  Y-^.    Bat  I  tan  ghw  bim  a  better  one. 
•omethiiig  elae- 


There't 


"  What's  that  ?  " 
I— I've  been  away  with  you  alone. 


^_^  ,^ ^  ^ Yon've  com- 
promised my  reptttation.  And  now  you  can't  in  decency 
refuse  to  marry  me,  can  you  ?  You  will,  won't  you  ?  " 
She  came  close  beside  me,  wheedling.  "You  will  marry 
me,  won't  you  ?  And— and  we'll  decide  about  that 
obedience  business  afterwards.  I— 111  promise  to  say 
'  obey '  in  the  marriage  service  if  you  like.  It's  only 
a  matter  of  form.    Isn't  it  ?  " 
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